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FOREWORD 


The history of Kohgu Nadu has not yet received the 
systematic treatment it deserves. One reason for this 
neglect was her own chequered history, for the Kongu coun¬ 
try constantly fell a victim to periodic invasions from one or 
the other of the imperial powers of South India. The Rattas, 
Gangas, Pallavas, Cheras, Cholas, Pandyas and the Vijaya- 
nagar rulers were among those who established their sway 
over the region at different epochs of her history. 

The natural resources and mineral wealth of Kohgu 
Nadu proved the tempting baits for the invaders. The 
Kohgu region had also a flourishing commerce with other 
parts of India and with foreign countries from ancient times. 
During the early centuries of the Christian era the volume 
of her commerce with the Roman empire was quite con¬ 
siderable. Among the hoards of Roman coins of the 1st cen¬ 
tury A.D. which have been unearthed, the largest cluster 
in the whole of India was found in the Coimbatore district. 
The thriving beryl mines of the place, in particular, ac¬ 
counted for the flourishing commerce. Moreover, it is in 
the region of the Kohgu Nadu that the Eastern Ghats swing 
westwards and terminate upon the line of the Western 
Ghats. Consequently the valley of the Ponnani river carries 
a natural trans-peninsular highway which seems to have 
provided in the past a useful alternative to the long coast¬ 
wise route between Malabar and the Coramandel ports. 

In spite of frequent wars and the consequent insecurity 
which prevailed, the Kohgu country made a commendable 
progress in the field of literature and arts. It is remarkable 
that despite the alien rulers at various epochs of her history, 
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the Kongu Nadu has always evinced a great zeal in the 
development of Tamil literature. 

Dr. M. Arokiaswami has rendered a piece of valuable 
service by producing a systematic historical account of the 
region on the basis of original sources. Local history has an 
importance of its own, particularly in a vast country like 
ours with its numerous languages, customs and traditions. 
A comprehensive history of our country can be built up only 
on the basis of an intensive and careful study of local his¬ 
tory. It is hoped that by reason of the importance of the 
subject, the matter collected and the manner of treatment 
adopted, the book will prove a distinct contribution to the 
history of South India. 


K. K. PiLLAY 



PREFACE 


The early history of important parts of the Tamil coun¬ 
try, viz., the modem districts of Tanjore and Trichinopoly, 
Ramnad and Madura, Chingleput, North Arcot and South 
Arcot, which respectively constituted the territories ruled 
by The Colas, the Pandyas and the Pallavas are fairly 
available in the authoritative and standard works on these 
dynasties of rulers. But such early history of an equally 
important pai’t of the region, the modern districts of Coimba¬ 
tore and Salem, which once formed the ancient Kongu coun¬ 
try, has not been written so far in a comprehensive manner, 

Kongudesa in eai'ly times was under the sway of a 
succession of rulers, who were either foreign to the Tamil 
country or kept it under their control through their deputies. 
Even the Colas, who conquered Kongu in the 9th century 
latterly left it to its own care, because of their other pre¬ 
occupations and its distance from their capital. This fact 
makes it particularly difficult to write the hisory of this part 
of the Tamil country and perhaps explains the paucity or 
slowness of research on the subject. 

However, the importance and need for writing the early 
history of Kongu has begun to be felt seriously. The recog¬ 
nition of this desideratum is evident in the series of articles 
in Tamil which Mr. C. M. Ramachandran Chettiar, an advo¬ 
cate of Coimbatore, has contributed to ‘Kongumalar’ and 
which with additions have been recently published in the 
form of a book by the Annamalai University. 

The present work purports to be an exhaustive study of 
the subject. I have made use of all important and available 
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source material in the preparation of this book and it is 
hoped that it will fill a gap in the early history of Tamilagam. 

I am grateful to the Vice-Chancellor and the Syndicate 
of the University of Madras for sanctioning the publication 
of this work. My sincere thanks are due to Dr. K. K. Pillay, 
the General Editor, for offering me valuable suggestions, 
when the book was in the Press. I am also indebted to 
Mr. K. V. Raman, M.A. Research Student in the Depart¬ 
ment of Indian History and Mr. P. Alphonse for having 
helped me in the preparation of the Index to this book as 
also to Dr. A. Palaniswami for giving me the photograph of 
the temple at Avanashi for being used for this book. I am 
grateful to the Department of Archaeology (Southern 
circle) for their uniform courtesy and for the permission ac¬ 
corded to me for publishing the other photographs in this 
volume for which they owe the copyright. 

I specially thank the G. S. Press for the neat and speedy 
manner in which they have printed the book. 


Madras, 

2nd February, 1956 


M.A. 
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CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTION 

I 

Kongu—The Name 

The present work aims at studying the early history of 
the region in Soutii India, that was known in ancient times as 
‘Kongu’ and now comprises generally the modern districts 
of Coimbatore and Salem. The name ‘Kongu’, however, 
does not lend itself to a conclusive explanation. Our conso¬ 
lation lies only in the fact that there are many such inexpli¬ 
cable terms and names in early South Indian history. Neither 
the name ‘Pandya’ nor even the name, ‘Cola’ has yet been 
properly explained.' Prof. K. A. N. Sastri writing on the 
subject of the ‘Cola’ name confesses to this difficulty and 
says: 

“ Mr. L. V. Ramaswami Iyer, to whom I referred 
the question writes to me as follows: 

‘Tam. Cola does not appear to be directly connected 
with any extant Tamil or Dravidian base. This fact of 
course need not necessarily lead us to postulate a 

foreign origin for the word.If the postulate—that 

U may have in some circumstances (for which we have 
parallels in Dravidian) changed to O—is justified, then 
one might conceivably connect ‘Cola’ with ‘Cut’—with 
the meaning “to whirl” “to hover” and explain ‘Cola’ as 
‘hoverer’ 


1. See Sastri; Pandyan Kingdom, pp. 13-15: Logan; Malabar I, 226. 

2. See Sastri; Colas I, p. 24, f. n. 3. 
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This, at any rate, is poor consolation. With regard to 
the term, ‘Kongu’, however, there is a possibility of a more 
plausible explanation. The Tamil lexicon gives three mean¬ 
ings to the word, ‘Kongu’ (pollen of the flower, honey and 
fragrance) all of which are directly referrable to the coun¬ 
try that went by the name. 

The lexicon, however, gives for the tei'm, ‘Kongu’, 
both the meanings of ‘honey’ and ‘mathu’, which latter 
is now imderstood to mean “an intoxicating drink”. 
It is well-known that the term has now come into 
literary usage signifying ‘alcohol’. Basing themselves 
on this, certain writers have argued that since the 
Kongudesam of old had among its inhabitants many 
low caste men like Vedar, who would have made 
a profuse use of toddy, the name ‘Kongu’ was given to the 
country in which they lived. This explanation in the first 
place strikes one as very odd, since the kingdom of 
Kongu so much sought after by monarchs from far and near, 
by the Cera, the Ratta, the Ganga, the Pandya, the Cola, the 
Hoysala and even by far-off Vijayanagar, as her history 
unravels to us, could not have been only a land of toddy and 
toddy-drinkers. Secondly, the term ‘mathu’ obviously bor¬ 
rowed from Sanskrit gained currency in the south long after 
the name ‘kongu’ became current. The Sangam poems, for 
example, which describe the country as ‘kongu’ never use 
the term ‘mathu’ even once in their entire range. Further, 
the term, ‘mathu’ was used at the beginning only to mean 
‘honey’, as it still does in Sanskrit. 

The Sangam poem, Patirruppattu, seems to give a direct 
explanation when it describes the Cera King as 

“Narrari naravir kongar-ko” 

“the king of the Kongar famous for their honey,” 
which would imply that the name ‘Kongu’ as applied 
to the country must have derived itself from the great 
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quantity of honey for which it was famous. In this 
connection it may be mentioned that the Kollimalai 
region (in modern Salem District) is mentioned in San- 
gam poems as having been famous for its honey. In 
this context it would appear that all the meanings of the term 
‘Kongu’ are applicable to the country it denoted, since flowers 
ought to have abounded where honey was in plenty as also 
fragrance since flowers were in plenty. The Kongu country 
is filled with so many mountains big and small,^ that it is 
justly styled as a malandd or hill country and flowers and 
honey ought to have been in a strikingly large quantity in 
such a country. 


II 

The Geography of Ancient Kongu 

Though the works of the Sangam age refer to the Kongu 
country as a separate unit,'* it is clear that it was not con¬ 
sidered as such in the earlier epoch. The very name ‘Kongu’ 
does not appear in earlier works like Tolkdppiyam, where 
the author makes a classification of the different divisions 
(nadus) of the Peninsula. In the chapter on ‘Sol’, sutro 400, 
where the thirteen nadus or divisions of ancient Tamilakam 
are mentioned, ‘Kongu’ does not find a place. Considered 
from its present geographical position it must have com¬ 
prised the three interior provinces or divisions mentioned by 
the old grammarian as ‘Cheatham’, ‘Panri’ and ‘Maladu. 

Even in later days it is not clear when the Kongu region 
was finally demarcated as a separate entity or state. An old 
tradition has it that after the territory became independent, 
its boundaries were delimited at a meeting of the Cera, C5la 
and th^• Pandya at Madhukarai near Kulitalai by which the 


3. See pp. 13■'14 for nemes of the mountains. 

4. See for example Puram 373; “Kongupmamperra Koyra Venthe’ 
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very place of the meeting was taken as a junction for all the 
kingdoms of the south. It was then, the tradition continues, 
that an earthem rampart was built from Madhukarai run¬ 
ning north-east across the Cauvery to the Kolliraalai in 
Salem and south-west to Palani. Traces of this boundary, 
then called ‘Kongukarai’ are still to be seen along the region 
mentioned above. The other and better known place of the 
same name Madhukarai on the west of Coimbatore at the 
very opening of the Palghat gap was taken as the boundary 
between the Cera country and Kongu. 

This tradition contains no doubt some truth as to what 
had happened;® though it is equally certain that it records a 
very late event. At the same time we have no other evidence 
which would speak to an earlier delimitation of the Kongu 
boundary. None the less, it may be taken as a fact beyond 
doubt that from the period of the Ratta rule in Kongunad 
the existence of that country as a separate kingdom with 
well-defined boundaries was a fait accompli. The Kongu- 
desardjdkkal (a Mss. of the XVII century, now printed, bear¬ 
ing on the early history of the Kongudesam)® mentions Cola, 
Pandya and Kerala as suri’ounding Kongu and Karnataka, in 
the days of the Ratta mle of the region, which gives proof 
of the existence of Kongu as a separate mandalam or state 
at the time referred to.’ 

The Rattas having commenced their rule over Kongu 
in the first centuries of the Christian era (as will be shown 
in Chapter IV), it may be here stated for a fact that this 
region was a separate State from this time onwards. It had 

5. This tradition is narrated in the Coimbatore Manual (1887), p. 87. The 
very name ‘Madhukarai* perhaps arose from this circumstance, ‘Madhya- 
karai’ becoming in common parlance ‘Madhukarai*. 

6. See pp. 22 ff for details. 

7. Kongude^ardjdkkal (hereinafter called as KDR with page reference 
to Taylor’s Translation as found in the “Madras Journal of Literature and 
Science” Vol. XIV, unless otherwise stated) p. 6. 
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its boundaries which distinguished it from the surrounding 
kingdoms of the Cola, Pandya and Kerala; and it had its 
capital at Skandapura as the Chronicle above referred to 
continually tells us. Its Kings were independent and often 
went into war with the three great kings of ancient 
TamiJakam. Speaking of the last Ratta ruler, Tiruvil-.ram5, 
the chronicle has the following passage: 

“ (He) overcame the Chela, Pandya, Kerala and 

Malaysia countries and returned.”* 

which implies that none of these ancient kingdoms had any¬ 
thing to do with Kongu at the time to which the passage 
refers, not oven Kerala which was very close to it. Lest 
there should be any ambiguity, both Kirala and Malayala 
are emphasised. Other historical records also prove that 
none of these powers had anything to do with Kongu till 
the VIII century A.D., when the first Pandyan victories in 
this region are mentioned and Saclaiyan Ranadhirii ( G80-710 
A.D.) is mentioned with the title, ‘Kongaikoman.’'’ 

From the first centuries of the Christian era, therefore, 
Kongu remained a separate State increasing or decreasing 
in size according as the valour and the victories of her rulers 
waxed and waned. During all this period the Kongu region 
in its well expanded state comprised the whole of the modern 
district of Coimbatore, with the Taluks of Omalur, Salem, 
Tiruchengodu and Namakkal in the modern dif.trict of 
Salem, Karur and a part of Kulitalai Taluk in the modern 
district of Tiruchirapalli and portions of Dindigul and Palani 
Taluks in the modem disti’ict of Madurai. 

It is to this division that the tradition above referred to 
also points. Besides three separate poems in Tamil, generally 
fathered on the great poet Kamhan but perhaps attributable 

8. KDR., p. 6. 

9. ARE., 1908, pt. i. p, 18. 
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to his times, give the boundary of Kongu thereby clinching 
the question of the area of Kongunad at the time to which 
the poems refer. 

1. “ Vadakku thalamalaiyam Vaikavur therkku 
Kudakku Velli Poruppu kunru—Kilakku 
Kulithandalai culum Kaviiicul nada 
Kulithandalai alavum Kongu.” 

2. “Vadakku Perumpalai Vaikavur therkku 
Kudakku poruppu Velh kunru—Kilakkum 
Kulithandalai mevum Kaviricul nattu 
Kulithandalai alavum Kongu.” 

3. “Vadakku Perumpalai Vaiyaru therkku 
Kudakku porruppu Velli Kunru—^thadathil 
Kulithandalai alavum Kaviricul nada 
Kulithandalai alavum Kongu.” 

Of these three poems the latter two appear to be later 
redactions of the first one, in which the boundaries are 
marked as follows: 


North 

.. Talaimalai 

South 

.. Vaikkavur (Palani) 

East 

Kulitalai 

West 

. . Vellimalai 


In the redactions of the original the northern boundary alone 
is controverted, the name ‘Perumpalai’ having been inserted 
instead of Talaimalai. A poem in Kongumandalasadakam 
also makes the same distinction: 

“Mathirkarai Kiltisai therkum Palanimathi kudakku 
Kathithun Vellimalai perumpdlaikdviyin vadakku 
Vithithun nankellai cula valamurru mevi Vinnor 
Mathithida valvuthalaithidu nil Kongumandalame”. 

But on closer scrutiny one finds that all the poems refer 
more or less to the same area, i.e., the border line between 
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Mysore and Kongu proper, Talaimalai separating the two in 
the modern district of Coimbatore, while Perumpalai divides 
them in Salem district/® Down the passage of time, how¬ 
ever, the area of Kongu as understood to-day came to settle 
around the modern districts of Coimbatore and Salem. It 
is to this Prof. Dowson, Col. Wilks and Dr. Buchanan refer 
in their works on Kongu and Mysore: 

“The boundaries of Chera (Kongu) are in ac¬ 
cordance with the general description of that country 
usually given as consisting of Coimbatore and Salem, 
though it is difficult to define the limits of these ancient 
kingdoms as they were continually varying according 
to strength and ability and ambition of their rulers.”” 

On the map of South India the Kongu country of ancient 
fame, it will be observed, forms a compact area surrounded 
on all sides by mountains like the Shcrvaroys, the Kalrayans, 
the Kollimalais and the Pachamalais on the east, by the 
Talaimalai and the Bargur ranges and the Toppur hills on 
the north, by the Nilgiris, the Vellimalai and the Anaimalai 
on the west, and by the Anaimalai and the Palani hills on 
the south with altitudes varying from 3,000 to 7,000 feet. 
The only one considerable opening is towards the south-east 
and through it the Cauvery, the chief river of the Kongu 
region, flows. The kingdom of Kongu seems to have been 
thus destined by nature to be an independent kingdom. 

Certain historical writers of no mean reputation have, 
however, often identified Cera with Kongu; and as late as the 
last century, Prof. Wilson referring to the Kongudesardjcikkal 
in his catalogue of Mackenzie Mss. describes it as “an account 


10. Talaimalai is a place in the midst of a moiintainons country in Gobi- 
chettipalayam Taluk of the district of Coimbatore, while Perumpalai is a 
village in the district of Salem close to the Toppur range. 

11. Dowson; JRAS., VIII, p. 12; Wilks; Mysore, I, p. 8; Buchanan, Journey, 
II, pp, 183, 185 and 304. 
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of the princes of the country known as Konga or Cera, one 
of the three principal divisions with Cola and Pandya of 
the eastern half of the southern portion of the Peninsula.”^^ 
In support of this identification certain old stanzas which 
describe the boundaries of the Cera dominion are men¬ 
tioned.*^ It is true that these old poems mention the sea, 
Palani, Tenkasi (or “the great town”, if the passage in one 
of the poems is literally translated) and Calicut (or “the 
great mountain” according to one of the poems) as the 
southern, northern, eastern and western limits of the Cera 
kingdom. But this does not imply that the region of Kongu 
was compi’ised within the four corners of these boundaries. 
The Cera Kingdom could have touched all the four points 
here mentioned without impinching on the Kongudesa. 
Rev. I'aylor states this position graphically in the following 
words: 

“ Look now at a map and you have South Travan- 
core narrowed in by the ghats to Ten-casi, moving thence 
north by the line of ghats to Pyney, west of Dindigul; 
and a line carried thence to Paulghat will cut the sea¬ 
shore at some distance north of (Calicut) the Western 
boundary.”*^ 

The incorrectness of the identification can be further 
elucidated from the following evidences at our disposal; 

(1) The old grammar Tolkdppiyam assigns five nadus 
of kodurn Tamil as forming Cera or Kerala; they ran from 
north to south in order as Pooli, Kudam, Kuttam, Karkd and 
Ven in which the Kongu region does not occur.*® The very 
description of the lands as conveyed to us by these names 
indicate Kerala as known to us to-day. Kongu as known 

12. Wilson; Catalogv.e, p. 209; see also Buchanan; op. cit., pp. 183, ISr 
200, etc., where the mistake is kept up. 

13. See Taylor; MJLS., XIV, p. 51. 

14. Taylor; op. cit., p. 52. 

15. Tolkdppiyam; 6ol, sutra 400 and the gloss thereon. 
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to us to-day does not come under this description. The 
grammarian mentions here in order the sandy (Pooli), the 
rocky (Karkd), and the bamboo (Ven) lands; while Kudam 
refers to the western region (etimologically) and Kuttam to 
a land of lakes, into none of which regions Kongu can be 
inserted. 

(2) The Keraldrpathi, the earliest historical work in 
Malayalam, speaks of Kongu among five countries surround¬ 
ing Kerala;^® though this evidence refers to the political divi¬ 
sion of the IX century, it is the evidence of the earliest his¬ 
torical work of the Cera country and must be given due 
weight. In describing the origin of Kerala the same work 
tells us that at first when land was reclaimed from the sea 
by Parasurama, it was divided into four divisions or kandams, 
the Tulu, the Cupa, the Kerala and the Mushicd, all of which 
ran along the sea coast leaving Kongu to the east.^^ 

(3) Mr. W. Logan, the author of the Malabar Manual, 
has gathered the territorial limits of C§ra in the period from 
the I to the III century A.D. from available sources in the 
following manner: 


North 

Honore or Konavar 

South 

Quilon or S. Kollam 

East 

.. Karur and the Cauvery 


ai that point 

West 

.. The Sea 


This again would militate against the identification of 
Cera and Kongu. 

(4) The Kongudesarajakkal always mentions only 
Kongu and the name Cera does not occur until reference is 

16. Logan; Malabar L, 241. The other countries mentioned along with 
Kongu are Pdndi, Tidu, Wyndd and Puuv^d. 

17. Logan; op., cit., 226. 

18. Ihid., 254. 

K. 2 
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made to the all-pervading rule of Vijayanagar over the 
Peninsula.^® On the other hand, it speaks of the Cera as 
among the foreign countries invaded and conquered by the 
Kongu kings and this reference is made up till the XIV cen¬ 
tury, when Kongu was overrun by Vijayanagar. The 
same chronicle gives a list of 28 independent rulers of the 
Kongude^, which is different from the list of the 
Cera rulers. The list of the two dynasties entirely differ, the 
Cera list going up to imaginary times and the Kongu list 
beginning more soberly from the Christian era. 

What has been said so far is enough to convince the 
reader of the incorrectness of equating Cera with Kongu. At 
no time in their history were the two regions considered as 
the same. Even in the hey-day of Cera glory King Senguttu- 
van is said to have conquered the Kongu people in the 
famous field of Sengalam®® and the Kosar are mentioned as 
the independent rulers of the Kongu country.®^ How then 
did the error arise? In the first place, the region of 
Kongu was not well defined until the I century of the 
Christian era; and it was so contiguous to the Cera Kingdom 
that often the equation between the two was naturally made. 
Besides, for many centuries the Cera rulers had held sway 
over the region. The Sangam poems themselves bear enough 
testimony to this. The Patirruppattu often refers to the Cera 
conquest of Kongu in words like the following: 

“Narrari naravin Kongar-ko” .. Patirruppattu, 87 
“Kattipulukir Kongar-ko .. „ „ 90 

So do also many other works of the period like Silappadi- 
hdram, Agam and Puram. In the same way the rulers 
of Kongu especially the Gangas and the Hoysalas 

19. KDR., p. 33, and f. n. thereon. 

20. Patirruppattu, V. 

21. ^ilappadikdram, Uraiperukatturai, para 2. 
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have conquered Cera so many times, thfit, as the author of 
the “History of Travancore” says, the two countries were as¬ 
sumed as one and the same.“ It is this continued process 
of conquest and defeat that has led to this mistake. It, how¬ 
ever, bears this much historical truth, viz., that for a long 
period in early times Kongu was a dependency of the Cera 
exemplifying the statement of Ptolemy (c. 110 A.D.) that 
he saw “Karoura (Karur) regio Ceraputro” (Karur in the 
kingdom of the Ceras).'^ To the same truth the name 
‘Shervaroys’ in the modem district of Salem and the descrip¬ 
tion of the Cera king in some Sangam poems as ‘ KoHiverpan ’ 
(with reference to the region of the Kollimalais in the same 
district) also bear testimony. 

It is in the same way one has to understand Dr. Francis 
Buchanan when, describing his tour through the district of 
Coimbatore in the early years of the last century, he speaks 
of the whole region as Cera; and when Wilson of hallowed 
memory commits the same mistake in his “Catalogue of the 
Mackenzie Mss,” But as against this it must be also remem¬ 
bered that Mackenzie’s own assistants use the term, ‘Kongu’ 
in describing the historical traditions of the poligars of the 
Coimbatore district.^^ The confusion appears to have been 
imported by facilely equating one with the other with¬ 
out any reference to historical accuracy, in spite of 
the strict differentiation introduced by Kongudesarajdkkal 
between the two tei’ms at a period much earlier than 
that of Buchanan and Wilson. That this was exactly so 
is seen from the English translation of the Chronicle in the 
India Office Library, London, where the name ‘Cera’ is 
substituted in several important places for ‘Kongu’ of the 

22. Shankunni Menon; Hist, of Travancore, pp. 30, 31. 

23. Some say: “Karur, capital of the Ceras”; see discussion later. See 
the cf. in McCrindle’s Ancient India. 

24. Wilson; Catalogue; II, app. p. xxxi, cxlvi. 
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Tamil original indicating no reason whatsoever.^ No one 
will deny that against these late authorities equating the two 
names, the inscriptions of the kings mentioned in Kongu- 
desarajakkal should be given greater credence; and in them 
no such equation is ever made. 

“These kings (kings of Kongu) have been sup¬ 
posed to be identical with the Chera kings mentioned in 
the earliest traditions of the south, but none of their 
grants, of which I have succeeded in discovering several, 
contains any reference to the Cheras.”—^Rice; Inscrip¬ 
tions of Mysore, Intro., xl. 

The kingdom of ancient Kongu presents a triangular 
boundary between 10 45° and 12'53° North Latitude 
and 76'50° and 78‘53° East Longitude bounded by 
Mysore on the north by the North and South Arcot 
districts on the east, Trichinopoly, Madura and Travan- 
core territory on the south and by Cochin, Malabar 
and the Nilgiri district on the west. Its total area 
is roughly 15,300 sq. miles, half of the size of Mysore with 
the Civil and Military Station of Bangalore and half the size 
of Scotland both of which are nearly 30,000 sq. miles in¬ 
dividually. Each of the two districts of Salem and Coimba¬ 
tore are nearly of equal size and are individually as big as 
Wales with Anglesey, so that the region of the old Kongu 
was atleast twice the size of Wales. 

In the scheme of the ancient classification of the Tamils 
the Kongu region was a kurinji land (a country of hills). 
The numerous mountains that surround and exist within it 
more than justify this classification. This is a fact not readily 
grasped even by the natives of the soil, who imagine that 
they live on plains. From time immemorial the Kongu coun¬ 
try is considered to be famous for its seven hills, Sivanmalai, 
Sennimalai, Aralimalai, Palanimalai, VeUimalai, Vattamalai 

25. Rev. Taylor points out these examples in the introductory note to 
his translation of the Chronicle; MJLS., XIV, 50. 
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and Kathithamalai. The Kongumandalasadakam furnishes 
the names of many hills like Kollimalai, Vaigaiponmalai, 
Alavaimalai, Palanimalai, Ponmalai, Konganarmalai, Sherva- 
royanmalai, Othimalai, Varagamalai, Talaimalai, Vennai- 
malai, Sennimalai, Kahjamalai, Vellimalai, Nagagiri, and 
Anaimalai. If we look closer the Kongo region is studded 
with even many more hills. Below is furnished a list of them 
with a description of their situation in modern terminology: 


No. 

Name of hill 

Situation 


1. 

Maruthamalai 

Coimbatore Taluk. 


2. 

Kurudimalai 



3. 

Anumakumararmalai .. 

7 ? 


4. 

Kanavaimalai 

77 77 


5. 

Sevanam Pattikadu 

7 ) 7 ) 


6. 

Othimalai 

Avanashi Taluk. 


7. 

Kuranthamalai 

7 7 7 ? 


8. 

Thokaimalai 

77 77 


o 

Thenserigiri 

Palladam Taluk. 


10. 

Alagumalai 

77 77 


11. 

Muthukumararmalai 

7 ? 


12. 

Malaipalayam 

7 7 7 7 


13. 

Kinarrukadavu 

(Ponmalai) 

Pollachi Taluk. 


14. 

Kolarpatti 

7 7 7 7 


15. 

Anaimalai 

7 ? 77 


16. 

Tirumurthimalai 

Udumalpet Taluk. 


17. 

tlthijmrmalai 

Dharapuram Taluk. 


18. 

Sivamalai 

7 ? >7 


19. 

Vattaraalai 

77 77 


20. 

Tirumangadu 

77 77 


21. 

Sennimalai 

Erode Taluk. 


22. 

Malaipalayam 

7 7 77 


23. 

Elumathurmalai 

7.7 7 7 
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No. 

Name of hill 

Situation 

24. 

Ettimalai 

.. Erode Taluk 

25. 

Arachalurmalai 

* • >> 

26. 

Arasannamalai 

• • ?> 

27. 

tJrachikottai 

.. Bhavani Taluk. 

28. 

Paruvachimalai 

* • >> 

29. 

Tavalagiri 

.. Gobichettipalayam Taluk. 

30. 

Pavalagiri 

• • 

31. 

Nagamalai 

• • 

32. 

Thitamalai 

• * 

33. 

Ozalakovilmalai 

• * JJ if 

34. 

Tiruchengodu 

.. Tiruchengodu Taluk. 

35. 

KoUimalai 

In the borders of Salem and 
Trichinopoly Districts. 

36. 

Sankaridrug 

2 miles from the Sankari 
Railway Station. 

37. 

Morurmalai 

.. Between Sankari and 
Tiruchengodu. 

38. 

Kanjamalai 

.. In the Tiruchengodu region. 

39. 

Velukuruchi 

.. Between Namakkal and 
Rasipuram. 

40. 

Namakkal 

Namakkal Taluk. 

41. 

Kapilamalai 

.. Near Paramathi-Velur. 

42. 

Kanthamalai 

.. Near Mokanur. 

43. 

Shervaroyanmalai 

In the East of Salem Dt. 

44. 

Pugalimalai 

.. Near Pugalur in Trichi Dt. 

45. 

Vennaimalai 

.. 2 miles N.-E. of Karur. 

46. 

Palanimalai 

Palani Taluk (Madura Dt.). 

47. 

Varagamalai 

5 miles South of Palani. 

48. 

Ivarmalai 

.. Palani Taluk. 

49. 

Kondarangimalai 

.. Between Dharapuram and 


Dindigul. 
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“The hills of Salem district afford perhaps the greatest 
charm” writes the author of the “Salem Gazetteer,” Mr. J. 
Richards.^ To the south and the east the District is hned 
with hills and hill forts which constituted apparently the last 
line of defence against any invading foe of the Kongudesam; 
and such forts are to be still seen in Sulagiri Tiyarana- 
durgam, Anchettidurgam, Hudedurgam and Ratnagiri. The 
Melagiri, the Royakotta group, and the Ankusagiri group are 
high moimtains of nearly 3000 feet altitude in the upper ghat 
section; while Manukonda, Vattamalai, the Shervaroys, the 
Kavaramalai, Tenadimalai and the Kalrayans form the lower 
ghat group. The Kollimalais, the Pachamalai, and the 
Jerugutenmalai form the Talaghat hills. Besides these groups 
the district is studded with numerous isolated hills like the 
Sitamalai, the Kanjamalai and the Godumalai. 

Mr. Walhouse, the archaeologist, speaking about the 
mountainous nature of Kongu says that the loftiest elevations 
south of the Himalaya occur far down in the Peninsula”*’ 
in the Kongu region, where the three most important I'anges, 
the Nilgiri, the Palani and the Shervaroys all lie within sight 
of one another, the former bounding the great plain of Coim¬ 
batore on the north, the Palani within the Madura boundary 
separating Kongu from Madura, and the Shervaroys rising 
eastward in the district of Salem. The lofty Anaimalais forms 
another boundary of the Kongu regioii particularly on the 
Malabar side and it is another great mountain of the south. 
Though the Nilgiris do not come within the confines of 
ancient Kongu, the Palani hills are as extensive as the 
Nilgiris, while the Anaimudi peak of the Anaimalai hills “has 
lately been ascertained to dethrone the Nilgiri Doddabet^ 
from its hitherto conceded supremacy having been found to 

26. Salem Gazetteer, Vol. I, pt. i, p. 9. There is also a view that the 
very name ‘Salem* by which the district is known is a corruption of the 
Sanskrit ‘sailam*, meaning mountain. 

27. lA., Ill, p. 33. 
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be more than 100 feet higher”.^ Thus all the great moun¬ 
tain ranges of the south lie within or almost within the Kongu 
region and the Anaimudi” is the loftiest Indian point south 
of the Himalaya.”® 

The Cauvery is the chief river of the Kongu region and it 
forms the immediate north, north-east and east boundary of 
the Coimbatore district and it skirts the Salem district on the 
west. Its main tributaries in the Coimbatore district are the 
Noyal, the Bhavani and the Amravati; and its sub-tributaries 
are the Nilipallam, Vannathankarai, Nallaru, Siruvani, 
Paikarai, Kallaru, Kuthiraiyam, Shanmuganati and Kulaga- 
naru. In the Salem district its tributaries are the Chinnar 
(Sanat-Kumara-nathi), the Toppur, the Sarbhaganathi and 
the Tirumanimuttar. 

The Cauvery runs in the Coimbatore district for a distance 
of nearly 180 miles touching Kolleg^, Bhavani and Karur 
near which it is joined by the Noyal and the Amravati. The 
Bhavani rises on the north-west of the district and traverses 
165 miles of the Taluks of Satyamangalam and Bhavani and 
joins the Cauvery at Bhavani. The Noyal rises in the 
Velliangiri hills immediately west of the Coimbatore town 
in ths BoUampatti valley, passes exactly through the centre 
of the district from the west to the east for a distance of 108 
miles and joins the Cauvery at Neikuppam at the junction 
of the Erode and Karur Taluks. 

In the Salem district the Vellar and the Vashista drain 
the region besides the Cauvery. The first two water the 
region between the Kalroyan and the KoUimalais; while the 
Cauvery runs along the western border of the district. The 
Pennaiyar (southern Pinakini) with its tributaries drains 
the Ho6ur and the Dharmapuri regions. 


28. J.A., op. dt, loc. cit. 

29. Ibid. 
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History of Kongu—Sources 

Sir J. G. Wilkinson and Mr. J. M. Heath opine that the 
Kongu country was famous for its steel from very early 
times and that instruments made of Salem steel are 
buried in the Egyptian pyramids of centuries before 
Christ.®" Does this mean that the Kongu region was well- 
known to the West as early as 10,000 years B.C., to which 
period the pyramids are dated? Though no definite answer 
can be given to this question, it can at least be posited with¬ 
out doubt that the Kongu region was in a state of prosperity 
a few centuries before the historical age. The un¬ 
mistakable reference in the Christian Bible to the ‘thukki’ 
(derived from the Tamd ‘■h'ikai' or ‘peacock’) in connec¬ 
tion with King Solomon’s tJade witli South India points 
to the far-flung trade of this region in very early times; and 
it may be safely presumed that the same was the case with 
Kongu, which was an integral part of the Peninsula. 

We have, however, no information about details con¬ 
cerning the history of this period. Lack of records combined 
with lapse of time have rendered the period absolutely dark 
for the historian and in the light of sober investigation the 
era of early history shrinks considerably forward until we 
come to the first centuries of the Christian era. 

Ancient Tamil classics like Tolkdppiyam, however, 
depict conditions of a period a few centuries before 
the modern era, in which numerous tribal monarchies 
existed. But the rude valour which had achieved them was 
rarely combined with the sagacity requisite for interior rule, 
so that in course of time almost every village became an 
independent unit in constant warfare with its neighbours, 


30. See Salem Manual; Historical section. 
K. 3 
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the braver and the more fortunate extending their boundaries 
in such wise as to lead by rapid strides to the erection of new 
dynasties. 

It is on this political set-up that the Sangam works 
usually referred to the first three centuries of our era throw 
a flood of light, mentioning as they do, more chieftancies than 
kingships, more tribes than people agreeing to the rule of 
one man. The reference in Silappadikdram to Sengut- 
tuvan’s victory over nine chieftains and the reference in the 
Puram to Karikala’s victory ever eleven such rulers are all 
instances in point.^’ That there were at the same time 
numerous tribes exercising great power and glory is evi¬ 
denced from the same literary sources, which refer to the 
Malavar, Kosar and the Kongar as having exercised sway 
over Kongu during this period. 

The first historical ruler of the Kongu coimtry, however, 
appears to have been the Cera, particularly the Cera King, 
Kanaikkal Irumporai, who is said to have conquered the 
North Kongu in the region of the Kollimalais in tiie modern 
district of Salem. The Cera was succeeded in the Kongu by 
the Ratte, the Ganga, the Cola, the Hoysala, the rulers of 
Vijayanagar and Mysore until it passed off into the hands of 
the British in the closing years of the XVIII century. 

It is this portion of 1800 years of Kongu that will form 
the subject matter of the present study. Situated between 
the Deccan and the south of the Peninsula, the Kongude^a 
was always in the nature of a march-land or cockpit for 
invaders from all sides all through the historical period from 
the time of the invasion of the Kosar in the first centuries 
of the Christian era down to the entry of the British c. 1799 
A.D. But none of these invaders seems to have occupied 
and ruled over the whole of Kongu, if we except the RatJ^s, 


31. I^ilappadikdram; III, 120-22; Puram. 66. 
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the first few rulers of the Gangas and the Kongu Colas, who 
came later. For one thing the West Kongu, comprising of 
a large portion of the modem Coimbatore district, was largely 
independent during this period of early history. The Cera 
was content with his conquest of the North and South 
Kongu; the Hoysrda with his supremacy over the northern 
portion of this region; the Pandyan interlude beginning with 
Ranadhira in the VII century was satisfied with South 
Kongu and Vijciyanagar and Mysore exerted their influence 
only over the north of the Kongu country. 

During the period of the Kongu-C5las the whole of the 
Kongu country came under a single power, as it did never 
before and their supiemacy lasted through three centuries 
from the IX to the XII or XIII during which period valiant 
men like Vikrama, Kulottunga. Viracola, and Virarajendra 
held the reins of government. It is surmisable that having 
been appointed as Viceroys of the imperial Colas, who had 
conquered Kongudc.sa under Aditya, these men established 
their independent sovereignty over the region when the im¬ 
perial power weakened. They emphasise in their records 
the fact of their having ruled the whole of the region; and 
two among them particularly, Viracola and Virarajendra, are 
mentioned as “rulers of the two Kongus”. 

Numerous inscriptions of the period particularly refer 
to the rule they had established both in the north and the 
east of Kongu.^^ But the period of their rule was not merely 
a period of expansion but also one of good rule, when Kongu 
received of their best from her rulers. For the purpose of 
effecting efficient administration they divided the country 
into 24 divisions, every one of which bears to this day the 

32. Tlriey are to be seen mthitly recorded in the ARE and Nos. 183-85 of 
1920 of the period of Vikramacola, 593 of 1905, 189, 192, 204, 245 and 550 of 
1920 of the period of Rajadhiraja Uttamacola- 165 of 1920, and 620 of 1922 of 
the period of Kulottunga and 125, 137 of 1909 and 613 of 1922 of Viracola may 
be mentioned here as examples. 
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unmistakable marks of the Cola days in the numerous tem¬ 
ples erected by them and the many inscriptional records they 
have left behind in these ancient monuments. 

The Kongu-Colas were eclipsed by the Vijayanagar 
rulers in the middle of the XIV century, when Vira Kam- 
pana entered into Kongu in 1368. The numerous Telugu 
speaking people found in this region to-day, particularly in 
the district of Coimbatore, are standing monuments of this 
period of Vijayanagar occupation. This period in its own 
turn was brought to a close by the rule of the House of Mysore, 
whose rule in the region was initiated by the successful expe¬ 
ditions of Kandirava Narasaraja in the Coimbatore region 
round about the years 1641, 1653 and 1659. 

The last epoch in this early history of the Kongu country 
is a period of nearly 40 years when it came under the sway 
of Hyder and Tipu of Mysore. Tliough the period w.as a short 
one, it must have looked like ages for the people, who were 
tormented by wars, battles, pillages, and plunder as well as 
persecution of all kinds. Naturally enough, the onlv legacy 
of this period remains in the numerous forts bi.ult by these 
rulers, who were apparently never tired of fighting. These 
lie dotting the country through all the length and breadth of 
its confines, standing as monuments of the war that was the 
order of the day during this period. Samples of them can 
be seen now at Coimbatore. Satyamangalam, Kaveripuram, 
Erode, Karur, Aravakurichi. Vijayamangalam, and Dhara- 
puram. With the fall of Seringapatam in 1799, Kongu 
passed into the hands of the British and its modem history 
began. 

The sources for the first centuries of this history are 
mainly literary, chiefly consisting of the Sangam poems. The 
name Kongu is first mentioned as that of an independent 
region in these poems as early as the II century A.D.®® It 


33. Puram, 373; ^ilappadiharam, Uraiperukatturai, 2, 
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is from these again that we are able to form some idea about 
the early inhabitants of the Kongu region in historical times. 
The Roman trade with which Kongu was closely connected 
from the I century of our era, so amply tcsliricd to by llie 
coins scattered all over the region, is further attested to by 
these very poems as will be shown in the body of this work. 


For the period of the Rattas a few inscriptions are refer¬ 
red to by Kongvdesardjakkal: biit they are not traceable. 
For the Ganga period many inscriptions published by Rice, 
Fleet, and Kittel are very enlightening and useful.*' The 
Pandyan entr;?' into Kongu is spoicesi, to Ir-; - rnc-ir-: Pandyrm 
records like the Madras Museum Plates of Neduhjadayan and 
the Velvikudi Plates; while Aditya’s conquest of the region 
and the Hoysala iour de force under VislmL'yardhanu are all 
clearly borne out by inscriptions.^^ Not only the conquest 
effected by the Hoysala ruler is reiCi'ved to in in^^cription.-. 
which speak of Kongu being “shaken to its foundations”, 
but many other details refeiring to the II ’yhida occupation 
of the region are well brought out in the inscriptional records 


of the period. Inscripticns 129 of 1; 






997. ^101 and 


572-’75 of 1919, for example, speal; of tlie I-Ioyobiri King, 
Ballxila III presiding over temple ceremonies at various 
places while innumerable other inscriptions speak to the 
rule of the Hoy.5ala generals and Dandanayal^as tlnoughout 
Kongu during the period of Hoysala supremacy. Tliese 
inscriptions also bring out prominently the sccial conditions 
of the times referred to by them. 


The collections of the great Col. Colin Mackenzie con¬ 
tained no doubt 500 inscriptions procured in the Kongu 


34 I.A.. I. 36; U, 155; V, 133: VT. 99; VII. 101. 112, 168: VTII. 212; Rice- 

Myaorc l7,sr'Hptions, pp. !?82--’94; Fleet; P. O, C. Ivsri'ipfiovsr. 

Many other Ganga records are, however, untrustworthy, having been too 
much indulged in by forgerers—see the above; Logan; Mnlnhdr, I, 258. 

35. LA., XXir.'pp. 258 of 1907; 625, 627 and 629 of 1905; Fleet; op. 
cit, No, 123, etc. 
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country; but out of them only 173 were available for transla¬ 
tion. Even out of these many are not useful for the reason 
that they are either insufficiently informative or too much 
interfered with by later-day spoliators and forgerers. The 
Rev. Mr. Taylor, the translator of Kongudesardjdkkal, 
giving a few examples of these records as sources of history, 
has the following remark to offer about their trustworthiness 
as a historical evidence : 

“They show.(that they) have had a too atten¬ 

tive consideration from some unknown spoliator.”^® 

The Government Epigraphist has collected nearly 900 
inscriptions in the region of ancient Kongu, of which Cera 
inscriptions number 6; Cola and Kongu-Cola records nearly 
300; Gangas’ 10; Hoysalas’ 60: Madura Nayakas’ 10; Mysore 
rulers’ 30; Pandya and Kongu-Pandyas’ nearly 120; Vijaya- 
nagar’s, 80; Ummattur and Turkanambi chiefs’ 20, the rest 
being miscellaneous. But most of them merely record grants 
made to temples and it is impossible to construct a continuous 
history of the Kongu country with the help of these records 
alone. Still they sometimes give us unimpeachable evidence 
for chronology as when they state the year of the donation 
and the regnal year of the king.^’ They equip us atleast with 
a skeleton knowledge of the administrative system as when 
they frequently refer to various administrative divisions and 
names and functions of different officers. They also throw 
much light on the social and economic conditions of the 
period with which they deal. 

Still, the greatest record for the history of Kongu is the 
famous Mackenzie Mss., Kongudesardjdkkal, to which 

36. Taylor; MILS., XIV, pp. 56-57. 

37. Thus, for ex.. Ins. 555 of 1905 from the surroundings of the temple at 
Vijayamangalam (Coimbatore Dt.) is dated in S.S 1179 and that is mentioned 
as the second regnal year of Vikramacola and another inscription collected 
by Mackenzie (Taylor; III, 320) is dated in the 5th regnal year of Vira Pandya 
which is mentioned as S.S. 1402. 
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reference has already been made quite often. The Rev. 
Mr. Taylor has made an English translation of this Tamil 
Mss. dealing with 28 kings of early Kongu (Rattas 7, begin¬ 
ning from Viraraya Cakravarti to Vikramadeva; Gangas 21, 
from Konganivarman I to Malladeva II) and had it pubiisiied 
in the “Madras Journal of Literature & Science,” Vol. XIV as 
early as 1847. An even earlier translation of the same was, 
however, made for the India Office, London and it is pre¬ 
served in the Library of the above office. Basing himself 
on it, Prof. Dowson published an article entitled, “On the 
Geographical limits and chronology of the Chera kingdom 
(equating Kongu with Cera) of ancient India” in the 
“Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society” for IB-K? In recent 
times, the Madura Paiidyan Library copy was publ'-shed in 
the Journal, “Sen Tamil,” and the Government of Madras 
had the same critically edited by Mr. C. M. Ramachandran 
Chettiar of Coimbatore as a bulletin of the Oriental Mss. 
Library. 

There are a few material differences between these 
various renderings. The last two are literal copies in Tamil 
of the original Ms.s. while the first two are homely transla¬ 
tions in English. Mr. Taylor particularly informs us that 
he has kept close to the original; and from what we can see 
of the two translations also Mr. Taylor’s appears to be more 
literal. Certain variations between the two indicated by the 
same Mr. Taylor in an addendum to his translation^* even 
leads one to conclude that the India Office translation is from 
a Mss. of the Chronicle other than the one used by 
Mr. Taylor. Thus, for example, while the latter refers to 
51 years of rule for Konganivarman I, the former is abso¬ 
lutely silent on the point and yet Mr. Taylor tells us that he 
has kept as close to the original as possible. 

This Chronicle besides giving short accounts of the 
28 kings above mentioned gives a detailed notice of the Cola, 


38. MJLS., op. cit., pp. 49 ff. 
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Hoy^la and Vijayanagar rule and carries the narration for¬ 
ward to the present ruling dynasty of Mysore to the begin¬ 
ning of the XVII century. With regard to the Hoy^las it 
fills in many details of donations and with regard to the 
Rattas and the Gangas it gives us a fairly full picture of their 
administrative system, their religious and foreign policies. 

The Rev. Mr. Taylor in his first notice of the Mss. in the 
Journal above referred to speaks of it as being “one of the 
best in the whole Mackenzie collection, being free from fable 
and supported by dates.”^® The date of its authorship (the 
author is unknown) is placed in the XVII century, upto 
which period its account carries us. It is written in such a 
simple and realistic way, without having recourse to any of 
those niarvellous additions to which early Indian records are 
often accustomed, that one is inclined to give full ci’edence 
to its story. The Ganga portion of the Chronicle, for exam¬ 
ple, has received substantial corroboration from inscriptional 
records and land grants so far discovered and it indicates a 
prosperity absolutely foreign to the period in which it was 
written, thus proving the truth that it conveys. The author 
himself seems to have followed certain inscriptions available 
at the time for the period he was writing upon, since he often 
refers to them in the body of the Chronicle. 

Mr. Lewis Rice goes so far as to say that “the utility of 
the Kongudesardjdkkal is even greater than that of the in¬ 
scriptions”,^® as is seen from the possibility of one or more 
kings intervening between Visnugopa and Konganivar- 
man II, to wdiich the above work gives a lead by positing a 
break between them to w'hich inscriptions do not refer (a 
supposition that is necessary, as will be seen in the sequel, 
to understand the history of the period aright). 


39. MJLS,, op, cit, p. 3. 

40. Rice; Mysore Inscriptions, 
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This does not, however, mean that this chronicle is with¬ 
out any defects. 

(1) In the first place, it has unnecessarily sanskriticised 
many Tamil names, which leads to confusion. The great 
example is that of the name ‘Skandapura’, which occurs in 
the Chronicle as the name of the capital of the Rattas and the 
Gangas in the Kongu country. It is evidently a Tamil name 
that has been sanskriticised by the chi'onicler and this leads 
to a great difficulty in its identification. 

(2) Rulers are mentioned particularly among the Colas 
by their titles alone, without their names being mentioned. 
Many of these titles like De^otyaraya, Divi, Hari, Harivari- 
deva, etc., given to the Colas in the Chronicle will ever 
remain unidentifiable adding to the confusion that already 
exists. 

(3) The last and the greatest defect is the wrong dates 
it assigns. Thus the first date it assigns to Viraraya, S.S. 4, 
while being an epoch-making one, does not at all appear pro¬ 
bable, even if it be for the one reason that the Saka era coffid 
not have become current in South India so soon after its 
inauguration. The only consolation that the historian has to 
lay to his soul is the possibility of these dates being useful as 
comparative indications. 

Another document whose date of composition also must 
have been of the same period as that of Kongudesa- 
rajakkal is Kongumandalasadakam, a work that deals 
with certain vignettes of Kongu history in 100 stanzas in 
Kattalaikaliturai style. It is fathered on a Jain Brahman of 
Vijayamangalam (Coimbatore Dt.) Jinendran by name 
(later known on account of his great poetic gifts as Karme- 
ghakavinjar). Sixty of these stanzas, which alone are avail¬ 
able, have been published in 1923 by Mr. T. A. Muthuswami 
Konar of Tiruchengodu (Salem Dt.). They are very useful 

K. 4 
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in throwing light on the extent of ancient Kongu, its early 
rulers and chieftains, its ancient customs and manners, etc. 
The information supplied by this work on these points is not 
full and is given only in the form of hints. But it deals with 
a large variety of subjects in this fashion—subjects like Kan- 
geyan, Pegan, Karikala, Tondaiman, Konganar, Rajaraja 
the Great, Katti Mudali, etc.—and must for this reason be 
considered as a useful source book. 

The work entitled Colanpurvapattaiyam of unknown 
authorship and placed in the XVIII century by competent 
authorities'*^ is a fairly long piece of work. It has been re¬ 
cently edited by Mr. C. M. Ramachandran Chettiar of Coimba¬ 
tore for the Government of Madras.'*^ It is supposed to have 
been based “on an ancient copper plate preserved for a long 
time in Conjeevaram, which first came under the notice of 
King Karikala”.^ Hence the name, Colanpurvapattaiyam, as 
its recent editor, Mr. Ramachandran Chettiar, surmises. Still, 
basing oneself on the acceptecT chronology of Karikala, who 
is placed in the II century A.D., all this seems very unlikely. 
The same is borne out by the references it makes to the right 
hand and left hand castes, which represent phases of social 
conditions of the XI or XII century A.D. if not later. Even 
if this is referred to the Kongu-Cola, Karikala, no copper 
plate like the one to which reference is here made has so 
far been found. Much less can we say that Colanpurva¬ 
pattaiyam is based on this very doubtful copper plate. The 
work referred to here is accepted as one of the XVIII cen¬ 
tury. It must also be accepted that the author has collected 
in it all the traditions that were then current besides what 
came under his own notice. Nothing more can be reasonably 
claimed for it. 


41. Ramachandran Chettiar; Colanpurvapattaiyam, Intro. 

42. Madras Government Oriental Series, No. 5. 

43. Ramachandran Chettiar; op, cit, loc., cit. 
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It deals with the origin of the three great rulers of 
ancient Tamilakam, the Cera, Cola and Pandya; the rights 
of the Cola King; Karikala’s tour of the Kongu country for 
curing himself of a severe sickness; building of new temples 
and rebuilding of old ones; building of dams and introduc¬ 
tion of agriculture. He is said in this way to be the builder 
of 36 big and 360 small temples in Kongu and the 
founder, by the way, of Coimbatore. Besides giving 
information on all these points, it relates a few unheard-of 
stories about Karikala, his coronation, of his recall of the 
Cola queens, who were in exile in the Kongu country soon 
after his father’s death etc. The irrelavence of Karikala in 
the Kongu region where the CSlas get their first foot-hold 
only in the IX century, according to unimpeachable evidence 
of inscriptions, is again to be noted. If the surmise is made 
that the Karikala here referred to is the Kongu-Cola king 
who bears this title, we have no corroborative evidence 
to all that the work ascribes to him. 

Surely this work is wrought by too much of imagination 
and marred by historical inaccuracies. Still, its value on 
the social side is considerable. It speaks elaborately of the 
Right Hand and Left Hand castes, of the Vellalas, Mudaliars, 
and the Kaikolas. On ancient customs and religious usages 
and ceremonies, including sacrifices, it gives a good deal of 
really useful information. It gives us names of towns and 
villages as they existed in the Kongu region at the time of 
its composition. In this way, Karur, Vanjimakudal, Man- 
karai, Avana^hi, Nannavur, Perur and Tirumuruganpundi 
are mentioned as the seven great towns of the region. The 
work is also useful in giving us the old names of places, 
which have now become important and bear changed 
names. Such are Kovanputhur (Coimbatore), Thondaman- 
puthur (Thondamputhur), Sevainagar (Sevur), and Sura- 
nur (Sulur), Lastly it gives us the direct explanation for 
names of certain places in the Kongu country—names like 
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Singanallur and Syamalapuram (near Somanur), which are 
attributed to the names of two Cola (Kongu-Cola?) 
princesses, Singalambal and Syamalambal, referred to in the 
Karikala legend above mentioned. The direct benefit 
accruing to the historical fact-finder from informations such 
as these may not be much; but one is able to learn from 
them atleast the general development of the country as it 
took place in the period to which the work refers. 

The historical ballad entitled Rdmappaiyan ammd- 
nai alias Rdmaiyan ammdnai, a Mss. in the Sarasvathi- 
mahal Library at Tanjore, that has been published with an 
introduction both by the Madras University and the Madras 
Government is a beautiful piece of work.^^ But its beauty 
is from the point of view of literature than that of 
history, though Prof. V. Rangachari describes it as “one of 
the most valuable historical documents of the period”.^® 
Possibly not many years elapsed between its composition and 
the Madura Nayak’s expedition against the ^etupathi of 
Ramnad, which it describes. This is obvious from the spirit 
of the narration, though the historical inaccuracies which it 
commits may lead one to assign it to a later date. 

Two copies of the Mss. are available, one from the Saras- 
vathi-mahal Library referred to above and the other from 
the Oriental Mss, Library, Madras, Though both of them 
describe the same events in the main, viz., the campaigns of 
the great General of the Madura Nayak, Ramappaiyan, parti¬ 
cularly against the recalcitrant chieftain, the Setupathi of 
Ramnad, there are a few material differences between the 
two Mss., so that the doubt is raised as to which of the two 
is to be relied upon as the correct version. The difference 


44. Madras University publication (Edited by S. Vaiyapurai Pillai)— 
1951; Madras Govt. Oriental Series, XLV. 

45. LA., for 1916, pp. 170 ff. See R. Satyanatha Iyer for the opposite 
view; Madura Nayaks, pp. 122 ff and the editor’s note thereon. 
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particularly in the Tanjore copy mentioning a northern ex¬ 
pedition for the Nayak’s general (in the midst of his war 
with the Setupathi) which the Madras copy omits is indeed 
a vital difference. We are unable to account for this, unless 
we assume there is a little of imagination in either of them 
or atleast in one of them, for the obvious reason that both 
cannot be right at the same time. Defects like these do 
detract from the historical value of the recoi'd. So far as 
our narration is concerned, however, it must be said that it 
gives useful information about the Kongu region under the 
sway of the Nayak. The division of the country into the 
now well-known Pdlayapattukal, of which ten, like Uttukuh, 
Talaimalai, Taramangalam, Kangayam and Erode are men¬ 
tioned, is referred to in this work; the community of 
‘Goundar’ so prominent to-day in the region of the old 
Kongu country is mentioned here as having soulfully aided 
the Nayak in his campaign against Ramnad; the poem refers 
in particular to the “Mannadis of Kangayam’' (Kangeya- 
mannddi) and to the numerous “Kongu kings of Erode” 
(Eroduthannil ennavonnd Kongu mannar—ErodiUhannil 
ennavonnd kodi mannar), all of which open new avenues 
of enquiry. 


46. Ramaiyan ammanai (Oriental Mss. Library Edn ), pp. 9, 25. 
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EARLY INHABITANTS 
I 

Pre-Sangam Times 

Archaeology looks farther than recorded history and 
gives us many welcome peeps into the nature and life of the 
early man in South India; and, according to geology, “the 
antiquity of South India and Ceylon goes to the earliest 
geological times.”* 

The Kongu country, not only as forming part of this 
land surface but also for the reason that it is one of the most 
hilly surfaces of the Peninsula, must have been one of the 
chief habitats of the early man in South India. Mr. R. Bruce 
Foote, the noted archaeologist, opines that palaeolithic man 
did not live in forests but on hilly plains; and the Nilgiris, 
the Palanis, the Anaimalais, and the numerous other hills 
surrounding the Kongu country are the primeval spots 
where he must have lived.^ He further shows remarkable 
parallels to the burial places he had examined at Adichanal- 
lur in Tinnevelly district—considered to be among the 
earliest in the Peninsula—and those found in the Palani, 
Anaimalai, and other hill ranges of the Kongu country. For 
example, in both sets of graves the articles found included 
spears, javelins, arrow-heads, knives, sickles and spades, 
both of stone and iron, some of which were provided with 
wooden handles. Further, the large jars used for burial are 
the same in both the regions. Though these excavated 
materials have been placed in the Iron Age, they contain 


1. Dikshitar; Origin and Spread of the Tamils, p. 1. 

2. Foote collections; Note on their age and distribution, p. 8, 
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things belonging to ages so different that it is impossible to 
time them with any degree of certainty. Prof. V. R. R. 
Dikshitar in his lectures on the “Origin and spread of the 
Tamils” refers to a grave in Sulur (Coimbatore Dt.) in 
which a coin of Eran of the II or III century B.C. is found.'’ 
This ought to indicate the status and civilisation which the 
people of Kongu had attained already in that early period. 
On the slopes of the Arunattar Hill near Pugalur 
(Trichinopoly Dt.) there are some natural cavei'iis contain¬ 
ing stone-beds with inscriptions chiselled in the bottom rock 
which refer to a goldsmith of Karur.^ The monuments being 
dated in the III century B.C. tell us the same story as the 
Sulur find above referred to. 

Mr. M. J. Walhouse writing on the megalithic monu¬ 
ments of South India has the following remark to offer about 
those of Kongu: 

“ Megalithic monuments arc found in all the 
Madras districts ; but I am inclined to think that they 
are most numerous in Coimbatore, where singly, in 
twos, or threes or in semblages of scores or hundreds 
they occur in every variety of situation. 

They are all sepulchral, containing kistvaens with cists 
or chambers originally placed underground but now often 
more or less exposed and pointed to by pebbles of stones 
strewn in circle or by single high stones pointed erect. Each 
cairn is generally divided into four apartments lined with 
stones; the urns are found with bones and are accompanied 
with pots and pans of every variety and description. Beads, 
iron implements, bronze-ware of great workmanship, gold 
diadems, strainers, bangles, necklaces, hollow bulbs, swords, 
daggers javelins, arrows, lances, spears, spades and chisels. 


3. Dikshitar; op, cit, p, 25. 

4. See Report of III Oriental Conference, Madras. 

5. Walhouse; JRAS., VII (New Series), p. 17. 
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The pottery exhibited in these finds are polished in a way 
that cannot be done to-day. Though the beautiful curved 
lines they bear are still painted on new pots for marriage 
and festival occasions (thus connecting the old and the 
new), these are nothing in comparison with the art of the 
lines that are drawn in the pottery of these finds. Of the 
pottery thus exhibited there are cups, jugs, vases, vessels 
with side spouts, plates and saucers with lids having floral 
designs or grotesque figures of cocks and wild animals. 

Excavations in the district of Coimbatore revealed 
mainly three types of burials: (a) grave burials, (b) 
burials in urns or pots and (c) burials in stone-built cham¬ 
bers with elaborate stone coverings. Dead men seem to 
have been often placed in pots in a sitting posture and 
buried in a pit covered with grain and sand, with trays 
containing grain and a few of his tools and rice placed all 
around. Then the burial urn itself seems to have been 
covered with sand and the whole pit with a large oval stone 
slab. That there was the custom of even placing with the 
deceased some of the ornaments he or she had used in life is 
also seen in these finds as has been said above. The Kongu 
country has also many examples of the third type of burial 
known generally as megalithic dolmens and as cists and 
kistvaens to the archaeologist. These are elaborate burial 
constructions enclosed by circles usually varying from 18 
to 23 feet in diameter. Within the circles the boulders 
demarcating the burial place rise above the ground to a 
height of 2 to 3 feet. Excavating below to a depth of 2 to 3 
feet, the excavator comes upon regular stone cells, each of 
which consists usually of two chambers, the main and the 
outer one, the latter being roughly of half the size of the 
main one, which is in this region roughly measuring 8 feet 
square and 7 feet deep. The larger chamber is divided into 
two, one of which is further divided into two, an upper and 
a lower one. The dead person was possibly sent in through 
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a hole bored in the outer wall and all the chambers were 
covered for 3 feet from ground level with sand and 
lime to the bottom, which was rudely done up 
with stones like the sides of the entire structure. Weapons, 
pots and jewels are to be found only at a depth of 4 to 5 
feet from ground level. 

Mr. Sewell in his “List of Antiquities,” Vol. I. speaks of 
such cairns in the Kongu country at various places of which 
Nallampatti, Kandyankoil, Kanjappalli and Nattukkal- 
palayam are mentioned prominently. Mr. Walhouse, who 
had been to examine the spot at Nallampatti six miles north, 
north-east of Perundurai, says that the number of cairns to be 
seen there with a large one at the centre indicated by a big 
stone planted erect suggested to him the idea of a whole 
tribe with its chieftain having gone to eternal rest at that 
spot.® Possibly it was so, especially when we remember 
that the other great cairn centre in Kongu was at its 
Cera frontier at Nattukkalpalayam. Besides these many 
Pdndavakulis are found near Pemr, Vellalur and at Ellap- 
palayam near Annur. Dolmens exist in large numbers, the 
region round Mettupalayam alone consisting of one hundred 
of this variety, while Virakkals or hero-stones are to be seen 
in many places throughout Kongu. In the modem district 
of Salem the Pandavakulis are found in places like Kundani, 
Gummalapuram and Mundakkampadi. 

The term ‘Pandavakuli’ calls for an explanation. Rao 
Bahadur V. Venkayya in writing the chapter on ‘Historj^’ 
in the “Salem Gazetteer,” Vol. I roundly stated that “the term 
is as valuable historically as the epithet, ‘cyclopaean’ in 
Greece or as the ‘Nimrod’ legends in Babylonia.’” It may 
be so if we take into account all the tales that go current by 
the term. The view that the Pandavas had something to do 


6. Walhouse; op. cit., loc. cit 

7. Salem Gazeteer, Vol. I, p. 44. 
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in their construction and the tradition that they were Built 
by dwarfs with the strength of giants must all be given the 
go-by now; and the common-sense-view of the whole ques¬ 
tion appears to be that they were repositories of really old 
men, who were respected in life as in death and were as 
such placed in these specially constructed repositories out 
of pure reverence. The term really began as ‘Pandukuli’ (pits 
of old men) and became in course of time as ‘Pandavakuli’ 
and the Pandava tradition must have given momentum to 
the change in name. The term can neither be interpreted 
as the Tamilisation of the Sanskrit ‘Bhandakuli’ {hhanda, 
meaning pot), as some do, nor as the corruption of 
‘Mandavarkuli’ (the pit of dead men) as some others do. 
The other term frequently in use in the southern districts of 
South India to designate these graves of old men, the term 
‘Mathamakkathali’ is in the same way nothing but the 
corruption of the term ‘Muthumakkalthali’ (lit., pots con¬ 
taining the remains of old men). The term ‘Pandavakuli’ 
appears to have been just its corollary in the Kongu region. 

Who were the authors of these wonderful repositories of 
the dead it is not easy to tell. Still, there could be no doubt 
on the point that they were the early inhabitants of the 
Kongu country of whom we have any evidence. Mr. Walter 
Elliot put forth a suggestion at the International Pre-historic 
Congress at Norwich that the Kongu remains of the dead 
are those of a great pastoral people.® There seems to be 
much truth in this suggestion as will be made obvious by 
the following considerations: 

(1) It cannot be denied that the pastoral race must 
have been among the first inhabitants of the Kongu region. 
Grazing of cattle was among the earliest occupations of man 
and the Kongu country down to the Sangam times is clearly 


8. Ethnological Journal, Vol. I, pp. 108 ff, 
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indicated as having been a good pastoral ground in all the 
available evidences for the period. The Patirruppattu refers 
in song 22 to the Kongar only as cattle-farmers (d kelu 
kongar). To this day this tradition is maintained and the 
Kangayam breed of cattle is considered by all as the best 
in South India with an all-India reputation of its own. 

(2) That at a very early period the Kurumbar race had 
become famous in South India is clear from the reference 
to Adondai’s conquest over tliem in the Paitinappalai and 
other Sangam works. That they have travelled all over 
South India is clear from the fact that while they are men¬ 
tioned in Tondainad they are also said to have occupied as 
far as the northernmost point of Kerala, known to this day 
as Kurumbanad. 

(3) Of their existence in the regions bordering on 
Kongu from very early times there is evidence again. The 
province named in the ancient classification of Tolkappiyam 
as Panrinadu is the territory to the north of the Kongu 
region, mentioned in Tamil works of the Sangam times as 
Erumaiur or “the region of the buffalo” from which modern 
Mysore itself takes its name (Mahisha-rtmffalo).® Now, 
this area both from its ancient name and its present fame 
for cattle wealth was a region excellence of cattle- 
farmers or Kurumbars then as to-day. Ptolemy writing in 
the II century A.D. says: 

“Close to the town of Tangala is the country of the 

Batoi.”"> 

It is now generally accepted that Tangala here referred 
to is nothing else but the modem town of Dindigul and the 

9. The existence of the kistvaens in large numbers in the Morappur- 
Karur road in the modem district of Salem seems in tact to show the line of 
migration. 

10. McCrindle; Ptolemy, p. 184. 
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term ‘Batoi’ refers to cowherdsfollowing the Tamil term 
‘ayar’ which means a “cattle-grazer”. By this the classical 
writer gives an indubitable proof to the fact here maintain¬ 
ed, viz., that the pastoral people lived in large number all 
around the Kongu country from very early times. 

At the same time it is certain that along with the 
Kurumbar here referred to tribes of hunters known as the 
Vedar must have also occupied the Kongu region. It Is to 
them that the Mss. Colanpurvapattaiyam refers as Irular 
(dark men). Mr. C. M. Ramachandran Chettiar refers the 
name ‘Coimbatore’ itself to the Irular chieftain, Kovan, men¬ 
tioned in this work.^^ This derivation however, needs to be 
investigated before any categorical statement can be made, 
since even in the early centuries of our era the hunter as 
a class had declined in South India. The Sangam works 
refer in various places to the hunters and their skill in war¬ 
fare; yet they do not fail to indicate that during that period 
they were failing off as a race.^^ 

Mr. Elliot, on the other hand, contends in the reference 
above quoted that the kistvaens belonged only to the pastoral 
people. His contention suffers from the supposition that 
these pre-historic burial places must have been the work of 
tribes that had immigrated into the south from the north 
of India in search of pasture. It is to the same idea that 
Mr. Walhouse refers when he says: 

“In the present state of information it seems 
therefore no improbable hypothesis that the megalithic 


11. McCrindle who gives the identification of Tangala with Dindigul, 
calls the Batoi as hunters (op, cit.^ loc. cit.). 

12. C. M. Ramachandran Chettiar; Kongu Malar, 1, He argues that ‘Kovan- 
puttur* became in course of time ‘Coimbatore/ though the inference does not 
naturally follow. See p. 47 for a discussion on this. 

13. See infra, p. 41. 
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monuments of south and central India were construct¬ 
ed by a race originally nomad, descending at some un¬ 
known period from the steppes of upper Asia establish¬ 
ing themselves and remaining in power long enough to 
found settled and considerably advanced dominations 
and cover the face of the country with their tombs.”^* 

But modern view militates against this supposition, 
since the sepulchral remains here indicated show layers of 
culture in continued succession speaking to a continuous 
development of civilisation from very early times. Though 
the Kongu remains of the dead have been roughly placed 
in the Iron Age, some of them certainly point to a period 
even much earlier than these; and the Kurumbar and the 
Vedar, to whom reference has been made here, perhaps 
come about the last of these early people, whose remains 
lie buried in these wonderful cisterns and kistvaens. Nor 
can it be said that the custom of bulying the dead in this 
manner belonged only to early times. While we find in the 
poems of the Sangam period clear evidence of this practice 
going strong in the period referred to by them.’® the practice 
of the Pallis and the like, who to this day place a stone in 
a small pit before burying their dead in memory of the 
custom of their ancestors, who buried their dead in cisterns, 
indicate that this, custom was prevalent even long after the 
Sangam times. 

The conclusion to which we are, therefore, driven is 
that the burial monuments in the Kongu country date to 
and speak to the existence of settled and civilised life in this 
region from very early times, and that they refer to various 
groups of people of whom the Kurumbar and the Vedar 
were only some known to us from recorded evidences. 
Mr. Walhouse, considering the quantity and distribution of 

14. JRAS., VII, p. 29. 

15. Puram, 228, 256, 364, etc., ManimikhaUxi, VI. 66 ff. 
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these graves and of the domestic pottery available in them 
in Coimbatore district and the number of layers in which 
they are found rightly concludes that they not only indicate 
settled life in this region but also the fact of many having 
occupied it from very early times: 

“When we consider the quantity of domestic pot¬ 
tery in the Coimbatore graves, the circumstance of the 
urns occurring at times in two or even three layers, 
arguing a succession of deposits and above all that the 
graves are thickly sown over the whole district, it is 
clear that they are remains not of nomads but of a 
settled people, one much more numerous than the pre¬ 
sent population.”^® 

It may be an exaggeraton to say that these early people were 
“one much more numerous than the present population”; 
but that they were a really numerous group can never be 
denied. 

It is not possible to say much about the lives led by 
these early inhabitants of the Kongu region. Still from 
what we can gather from stray references to them in the 
Sangam collections it is possible to posit that they were all 
hardy people, who knew the art of both war and peace, 
who governed themselves (possibly in a democratic way, 
if the “Eyinar manram” to which the Silappadikdram refers^’ 
means a legislative assembly as all commentators of this 
work are agreed in saying) and who enjoyed themselves in 
crude games and sports. 

The Purandnuru as well as the PaUupdttu speak in 
great praise of the forts of the Eyinar and the Kurtunbar 
of which two kinds are distinguished, the small fort (Sir- 
ranam) and the large one.^® That these tribes were in 


16. JRAS., VU, p. 25. 

17. iSilappadikdram, XII, 11. 12-13. 

18. Pur am, 99, 177, 386, etc. 
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demand at the court of all the neighbouring kings who 
wanted to strengthen their army, is also indicated by these 
references. Thus Puram 293 refers to the drum that was 
beaten by the Valluvarf in the following way : 

“Nirappudai kolkayanaimelon 
Kurumbar eri5mm verrunmai” 11.1-2. 

The same poems make us understand that the forts of these 
tribes filled the country;’® that these people grew paddy and 
sugarcane and drank toddy to their hearts’ content;’’® that 
they ate flesh in large quantities and also fed their guests 
with good food prepared from fine rice mixed with 
flesh.^’ In Perumpdnndrruppadai line 94, reference is made 
to the women folk of the Eyinar and mention is made of 
their great generosity. In Pattmappalai reference is made 
to the thieving nature of the Eyinar, wiio are said to have 
come clad with sandals and in bands announcing their com¬ 
ing by beat of drums.^’’ They were good hunters and used 
bows and arrows made of simple bamboo; but they were 
good marksmen. The Tamil kings seem to have been 
attracted so much by this skill of theirs that they invited 
them to join their army. 

The Vedar who were of the same category as the Eyinar 
are also mentioned prominently in these poems. Both the 
tribes were hunters by trade and warriors by necessity. In 
Kurinjipdttu, line 151, reference is made to the valuable 
help the Vedar offered to their neighbouring kings, when 
they went to war; while in Nedunalvddai (lines 128-29) 
and Maduraikkdnji (line 116) reference is made to their 
great capacity in hunting “from the lion to the small fish 
in the pond”. 

19. Puram, 154, 177, 386, etc.; Perumpantiarruppadai, 1. 129. 

20. „ 177, 386 etc. 

21. Perumpannarruppadai, 12; Sirupannarruppadai, 175. 

22. Pattinappalai, 11, 265-67. 
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The Silappadikdram, which devotes a whole canto to 
the description of the Vedar (Vettuvavari)^ gives a strik¬ 
ing pen-picture of their life, their worship of Korravai, 
the blood-thirsty goddess, to whom they offered incense, 
rice, blood as sacrifices, and their varied kinds of dances 
of which Venrikuthu, Vallikuthu, Vetchi, Vetchi Puranadai, 
Kodai and Munnilaipparaval are mentioned prominently. 
Briefly described the Venrikuthu was the dance of gods 
glorying in their victory over mortals; Vetchi and Vetchi 
puranadai referred to cattle-lifting; kodai was a dance of 
offering; munnilaipparaval was a dance accompanied by 
soliloquy and vallikuthu was the kurathi dance.^ The 
impression which the Vettuvavari leaves in one’s mind is 
the fidelity of the Vedar to the deity they worshipped. They 
treated Korravai as their family deity and believed firmly 
that their victories both in their hunts and wars were due 
to their sacrifices to her. Should any default arise in their 
worship of their goddess, they quickly sought to rectify it 
by holding a great dance in her honour which they called 
veriyddal, offering her meat and rice, flowers and incense to 
the accompaniment of quaint music produced from the parai 
(drum), thudi (drum—another variety) and kombu (long 
curved horn). They conceived Korravai as a fierce and 
most exacting deity and represented her in figures with 
horns over the head, the teeth of the tiger and the tiger’s 
skin over her body, riding a stag. 

II 

In Sangam Times 

Thus we pass on to a study of the Kongu inhabitants 
during the Sangam times, which are placed generally in the 
first three centuries of the Christian era and thus we enter 

23. Silappadikdram, Canto VII. 

24. Silappadikdram (Swaminatha Iyer), pp. 325ff. 
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the historical epoch strictly so called. The references in 
the poems of this period to the Eyinar, Kurumbar and the 
Vedar have already been mentioned. But on closer exa¬ 
mination one would find that the period of the Sangam 
marks the last stages of the life of these tribes. Not only 
references to them are very brief in these works but often 
they directly mention the impending downfall of these 
tribes. Thus while Puram 97 says of the Kurumbar: 

“Vele kurumpadainatha varan kadanthavar 
nalunkalli nadunythalir 
suraitaliyh virunkalodu 
madaikalanki nilaithirinthanave.” 

Puram 293 mentions the victory of Adigaman over the 
Kurumbar. All this is in unison with the testimony of the 
Pattinappdlai, which sings of Karikala’s defeat of the same 
people in the oft-quoted line 281 (“punpothuvar vali 
ponra”) and of Perumpanndrruppadai and Manimekhalai 
and the history of Tondaimandalam in Mackenzie collec¬ 
tions which aver that the Cola conquered and subdued the 
Kurumbar during this period.^ 

The dawn of the Christian era in the history of Kongu 
thus brings us face to face with a new set of tribes of whom 
the Malavar, the Kosar and the Kongar appear as the most 
important. 

I. The Malavar. These are frequently mentioned in 
the Sangam works as great warriors, as men of the great 
prowess possessed of horses, elephants and chariots.^® Both 
Adigaman of Tagadur and Ori of the KoUimalais are 
described in these works as leaders of this warring race : 

“Malavar perumagan” Puram, 88, 90. 

‘Malavar pemmagan ma vil Ori”— Narrlnai, 52. 


25. See Gopalan; Pallavas. pp. 13-14; 27, 30. 

26. Maduraikkanji; 11, 385 fl., Agam, 1. 
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This is the first race of Tamilakam that is said to have 
possessed horses for use on the field of battle. This is clear 
from the reference in Agam 1, which, while speaking of the 
victory of Vey Aye over the Malavar, refers particularly 
to the horses they used in war: 

“Uruvakuthirai malavar dttiya neduvel Avi”, 
and in Agam 5 which mentions the famous horse of the 
Malavar chieftain Ori. 

The Malavar would appear from the references to them 
in these poems as a vast race connected with the Cera fine 
of rulers, of whom they were among the powerful feuda¬ 
tories. Puram 99 describes the Malavar chieftain, Adiga- 
man, as sitting in a royal state in his capital at Tagadur 
with a garland of palm (the Cera insignia) adorning his 
neck.^ There are again many evidences to show that the 
chieftain Ori was also connected with the Cera line. As we 
shall see in the sequel, he was kept as a guardian of the 
Kollimalai region (in modem Salem Dt.) which was the 
farthest outpost of the Cera empire in the south in the hey¬ 
day of its glory. It is for this reason that the Patirruppattu 
describes the king of the Ceras as the “true protector (lit. 
armour) of the Malavar race” ('‘kuviyar kanni malavar 
meimarai”) 

The Sangam works would indicate that the Malavar in 
early times were free lances, wandering as they liked for 
booty and power, until they were stopped in their progress, 
as the same works would indicate, by Pulli of Vengadam 
(modern Tirupathi). Agam 61 describes the valiant deed 
of Pulli, who laid low the Malavar power. That these 
Malavar played an important part in the early history of the 
Kongu country is a fact beyond doubt. They were among 


27. Puram, 99, 1, 2 and the comment thereon. 

28. Patirxuppditu, 21, 1, 24. 
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the important races that occupied this region in the first 
centuries of the Christian era, though, in later times they 
moved down into the south into the Cola and Pandya 
countries. The Maravar race with which we are familiar 
to-day in the southern districts of the Madras State 
themselves seem to be a branch of the Malavar race.’'* Fur¬ 
ther evidence in support of this conclusion is forthcoming 
from the mention of Pittan Korran of the Kuthiramalai 
region (in the modern district of Salem) as a Marava.^“ 

II. The. Kosar. These are the people who are described 
in the Sangam anthologies as having permanent connection 
with the Kongu countrje The reference in the Uraiperu- 
kaUiirni of Silappadikdrarn to the “Kongilam Kosar” (lit., 
“the young Kosar of the Kongu country”) performing their 
sacrifice to Pattinidevi and having a festival in her honour 
along with the Cera King Senguttuvan is very significant.^^ 
In the first place, it implies the great superiority this new 
race was enjoying in the country at the time referred to.®^ 
Secondly it refers to the great virility and strength it pos- 
.oessed. The term ‘ilam’ here used to describe the Kosar 
of Konganad must be taken to imply that they were war¬ 
riors or “picked men” as against the term, “muthu ko^ar”, 
referred to elsewhere in the Agam collection.^"* 

“The Sangain works of the ancient Tamils mention a 
number of tribes, the Kosar, among others, which are a 
puzzle to the historian of ancient South India,” writes Prof. 

29. The Maravar are mentioned in many Sangam poems like Puram 
19, 279, etc. The Maravii characteristics mentioned in them are very much 
like those mentioned for the Malava. 

30. Puram 198. That he belonged to the Cera house is seen from the 
title, “Vilior perumakan Korrav”, given in this poem. 

31. I^ilappadikdram, UraiperukaUurai, line, 2. 

32. Some would even say that they were the rulers of the Kongu 
country. 

33. Aqam, 262, See also Prof. Dikshitar, Indian Culture, I, p. 102 
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V. R. R. Dikshitar in the first number of the “Indian Cul¬ 
ture”.®* In the same valuable article he arrives at certain 
conclusions about this race which are very enlightening : 

(a) That the Kosar were the original inhabitants 
of Tulunadu to the north of the Cera country; 

(b) That they extended their dominion into the 
Kongu region in due course; 

(c) That they were great warriors and leaders of 
men, who were sought after and befriended by all the 
ruling powers of the day; 

(d) That the fact of their forming the vanguard 
of the Mauryan invasion of South India during the 
days of Bindu^ra posits a very early period for the 
growth of their power. 

Mr. V. Kanakasabhai contends in his “Tamils 1800 
years ago” that the Kosar were foreigners to India and 
belonged to the Kushan race;®® while Dr. S. K. Iyengar 
equates them with the Kosakaras of the Ramayana and finds 
their home country in modern Assam.®® All these conclu¬ 
sions do not, however, appear plausible. Mr. Kanakasa- 
bhai’s argument which equates the “Nan-moli kosar” of the 
Maduraikkanji description®^ with the four tribes of the 
Yuechi mentioned by Strabo might have seemed at one time 
as a very plausible explanation of this most inexplicable 
description of the Kosar. But now that Nanmoli has been 
identified with a place name in Salem district in the region 
of Namakkal (once the home of the Kosar)®® the argument 
has no legs to stand on. 


34. Indian Culture, op,, cit, pp. 97 

35. Kanakasabhai; Tamils 1800 years ago, p. 51. 

36. JRAS., 1923, p, 611. 

37. Maduraikkanji, line 509. 

38. Raghava Iyengar; Ceran Senguttuvan, 
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The literary evidence at our command does not leave 
a shred of doubt as to the great popularity the Kosar 
enjoyed in the South India of their times. The Kiirxfntogm 
collection as well as the Again clearly refer to the sound 
words they always spoke, the truth they kept and the great 
unity that existed among them. The Maduraikh-aiiii tells 
us that the very assembly of Palayan Maran of Mohur was 
honoured by the appearance of the Kosar from NanmoH.*'* 
Prof. Dikshitar seeks to identify them vrith great plausibility 
with the Satyaputras of the Asokan inscriptions. ’” Such is the 
great importance that our sources give to the truth-speaking 
quality of these men of ancient times, that the term, satya- 
putrd used in these inscriptions is best equated with the 
Kosar, who are described as “Vaymoli nilaya kosar” in 
Again 205. The mention of these Satyaputras along with 
the Keralaputras in the above mentioned records only adds 
greater plausibility to this identification. 

The Kosar appear to have been a northern tribe that 
had emigrated into the south during the period of the Matx- 
ryan invasion and had settled in the Tulu country to which 
several Tamil poems of the ^angara ago refer as the home 
of the Kosar.'” The reference in the Asokan inscriptions 
indicate that they had settled in south India atleast three 
centuries before the Christian era, to vrhich time these in¬ 
scriptions are referred. These records further posit a con¬ 
nection between the Kosar and the Ceras, referred to in 
them as Keralaputras. The Sangam poems support this 
evidence by making us understand that the Kosar always 
kept themselves friendly with the Cera royal house. Thus 
the collection known as Patirruppattu speaks to us of the 
defeat of Nannan of Elilkunram effected by the Kosar on 


39. Kuruntogai, 73; Agam, 205; Maduraikk&nji, lines 508-09. 

40. Dikshitar; op,, cit., p. 101. 

41. See for example Agam, 15, 195. 
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behalf of the Cera ruler, Kalankaikkanni-Narmudiceral.'*^ It 
would appear that the Kosar, who had settled here set up 
in due time a kingdom bordering on the Western Ghats, 
Mysore and Coorg, touching Kongunad in its north-west 
point. Of the four places—Sellui’, Nallur, Niyamam and 
Nanmoli—mentioned as Kosar residences in the Sangam 
works, the first three (some would say the first tw’^o) have 
been indeed identified with the places of the same names 
in the Tulu country. The Kosar were thus neighbours of 
the Cera kingdom, as also implied by the Asokan records 
above referred to. As friends of the Cera house they seem 
to have further extended their kingdom into the very heait 
of Kongunad to which the place Nanmoh in East Kongu 
clearly points, so that in the days of the Cera King Sengut- 
tuvan, the epic Silappadikdram could truly speak of the 
“Kongilam Kosar”, the ‘‘young Kosar of the Kongu 
country”.^® 

It was shown in the last chapter that the Kongu region 
was a separate entity from early times. It would now 
appear that the Kosar were the people who established 
Kongu as a separate kingdom for the first time in history. 
The pre-Kosar days in South India w'ere days of inchoate 
politics, when neither the conception of sovereignty nor that 
of delimited individual States was well understood. It was 
only in the second century of the Christian era, to which 
works like Silappadikdram and Manimekhalai refer, there 
was anything like a clear definition of kingdoms and boun¬ 
daries; and the Kosar by the extraordinary prowess and 
administrative capacity for which they had attained a great 
name (as is clear from the poems of the period) must have 
easily established the Kongu kingdom. 

There is a great consensus of opinion among scholars 
on this point. Mr. P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar goes so far as to 


42. Patirruppattu, IV, padikam. 

43. Silappadikaram, Vraiperukatturai . 
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say that the very name ‘Coimbatore’ is referrable to the 
Kosar, the name ‘Kosanputtur’ changing into ‘Coim¬ 
batore’ in later times/^ It is, however, argued on the other 
side that it was in the modern district of Salem raib.er than 
of Coimbatore that the centre of Kosar activity lay, as is seen 
from the location of Nanmoli in the Namakhal Taluk n[ 
Salem district. Besides, the earliest name of Coimbatore 
as known to us from inscriptions is ‘Kovanputtur’ mentioned 
in the records of the Cola times and not ‘Kbs.anputtur’. 
Mr. C. M. Ramachandran Chetticr, the editor of the Cdlan- 
purtHi'paUaiyam, argues from this that the name “Coimba¬ 
tore’ is referrable to the Irula chieftain Kovan, mentioned 
as the Chief of the region of modern Coimbatore in the Mss. 
above referred to.'’^ On the other hand, it must be observed 
that though this identification is based on inscriptioriul evi¬ 
dence, it does not preclude the possibility of the nitrae, 
‘Kosanputtur’ changing into ‘Kovanpultiir’ in later times. 
Besides, Cdlanpxirvajmitaiycim does not give us unaiioyed 
history. The student of historical researcii ;s thus placed 
between two doubtful issues both equally plausible. If an 
opinion can still be ventured on this question it seems best 
to agree "with the view that Coimbatoic takes its name 
from the great tribe of Kosar rather than from the Irula 
chieftain, Kovan. There is no way of establishing the date of 
the Mss. Colanpurvapattaiyam and the reliability of all that 
it says is not put beyond doubt. Furtlrer, as between the 
Irula chieftain here mentioned and the Kosar referred to in 
the Sangam works, it seems but reasonable to conclude that 
the influence of the latter must have been greater on the 
Coimbatore region than that of the former. It. may be 
argued that the Sangam works do not refer to any place 
in Coimbatore district as having been the residence of 

44. P. T, Srinivasa Iyengar; History oj the Tamils, p. 521. 

45. C. M. Ramachandran Chettiar, Kongu Malar; op., cit. See also his 
Jthuvo Engal Kovai, pp. 8-9. 
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the Kosar, there can be no doubt that in the way in which 
their kingdom spread from the north west to the region 
of Namakkal in Salem district the Coimbatore region must 
have been the central portion of the Kosar Kingdom. It 
may be said that to refer to Coimbatore itself as Kosan- 
puttur indicating the Ko^ar occupation of the region is to 
beg the question at issue. But in view of the other argu¬ 
ments that weigh in favour of this identification, this also 
seems to answer the doubt here raised. Further, the name 
‘Niyamam’ mentioned in Sangam poems as among the 
places of Kosar occupation seems to refer more to modern 
Negamam near Pollachi in Coimbatore district than to a 
place in the Tulu country, as has been so far supposed. 

III. The Kongar. This is the last tribe among the 
early inhabitants of the Kongu country, the tribe at last 
that is related in its name to the country it had occupied. 
This gives further support to the point above made that it 
was only in the first centuries of the Christian era that 
the delimitation of territories was elfected in south India. 
It is not clear as to how the name ‘Kongu’ and ‘Kongar’ 
came into vogue. Some plausible explanations of the name 
‘Kongu’ have been indicated at the very commencement 
of this work. All that notwithstanding, it is still open to 
doubt whether that name was particularly applied only to the 
modern districts of Salem and Coimbatore or it was a more 
general name comprising within its fold the entire malandd 
region comprising these districts and a large area around 
them consisting of Mysore and Coorg.^® In inscriptions of 
the Western Gangas of Talakad the name, ‘Kongani- 
maharajah’ occurs quite often even down to the IX cen- 


46, Some would even equate ‘Cera’ with ‘Kongu’ as has been shown in 
Wilson’s article already quoted (See JRAS., VII, 1): Though this is not 
correct, it shows at any rate the wide significance enjoyed by the term ‘Kongu* 
in early times. 
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tuiy A.D. and seems to have been the common name of all 
of them. It is true that the Gangas, the great ‘Kongani- 
maharajahs’, as they call themselves, begin their career, as 
we shall see in the sequel, in the modern district of Coimba¬ 
tore, which seems to imply that the title, which they made 
their ovm in later times, had come to them from their early 
contact with this region. Still, considering the long period 
during which it was in use among the Gangas this does not 
appear cause enough for the title. Mr. Logan writing as 
late as the last century recoi'ds in his “Malabar Manual” 
that “the Mysore rajahs are still mentioned as Konga 
rajahs”^' i.e., long after their connection wiih the Coimba¬ 
tore region had ended. Besides, as will be shown below, 
it is an established fact that the so-called ‘Kongar’ (who 
occupied this region in early times) had come thither from 
the region of modern Coorg. Suffice it to say for the pre¬ 
sent that the Silappadikdram refers to them clearly as 
“Kudagu Kongar” (—Kongar who had come from 
Coorg 

There is also no doubt that Coorg and the region of 
Kongu (as imderstood to-day) were in close communion 
in early times. The archaeologist, Mr. V/alhouse, in an arti¬ 
cle on pre-historic remains indicates the striking similarity 
between the earthern pots of the kistvaens in Coorg and 
those of the districts of Salem and Coimbatore particularly 
with referexice to the jar standing on three or four legs.*® 
Rev. Mr. Kittel, the well-known Kannada scholar, shows 
in an article in the “Indian Antiquary” that both the terms 
‘Kongu’ and ‘Kodagu’ (the latter term has now changed 
into ‘Kudagu’) derive from the same root and says that even 

47. Logan; Malabar; 1, 6G2 

48. :^ilappadikdram, XXX, 159. The interpretation sometimes given tliat 
it refers to west Kongu is wrong, since in tliat case it ought to have been 
“Kudakku Kongu” or *‘Kuda Kongu” not “Kudagu Kongu”. 

49. /.A., IV., pp. 12-13. 

K. 7 
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among the Kodagas of our time there is a well-Known 
family called the “Konga house”.®® The author of this 
learned article being a linguist himself strongly opined that 
at one time both the region of Kudagu (Coorg) and that of 
Kongu (as understood to-day) must have been one, though, 
as he said, “there seems to be no historical proof for the 
identity of the names.To-day the historian is of neces¬ 
sity bound to say that in view of what has been said above 
there is not merely a linguistic proof in support of the 
identity of Kudagu and Kongu but also a historical one. 
The final conclusion to which we are thus led is that the 
name ‘Kongu’ is the more ancient of the two names, 
‘Kodagu’ and ‘Kongu’; that it was given at first Lo the entire 
region or Kongu as understood to-day together with Coorg; 
that the Kongar first occupied modern Coorg and thence 
moved on to the region of modern Coimbatore and Salem; 
that by reason of their long stay in the latter region, this 
came to be known by the distinctive name of ‘Kongu’, while 
the Coorg portion of this region adopted the new name, 
‘Kodagu’. There is no doubt that there was a constant 
trek of the Kongar between the two regions here indicated, 
though after some time they must have become more 
diversified and distinct. Thus in later days the Kongar be¬ 
came marked as natives of the new region that began to be 
known distinctively as ‘Kongu’ while only a few families 
were left in Kodagu to be still known by that name, as indi¬ 
cated by Kittel in the article above referred to. It would, how¬ 
ever, appear from inscriptional evidence that for long the 
name Kongar was held in respect in Kodagu and even the 
whole of the modern State of Mysore. Hence it is we find al¬ 
most all the Ganga kings of Mysore bearing the title of “Kon- 
ganimahadirajah” in one form or other, even after their direct 

50. l.A„ VI., p. 100 and the foot-note. 

51. Ibid. In the Nagamangala plates of Prithvi Kongani the first Ganga 
king Konganivarman is called Kodgani Varma. (LA., II, p. 155). 
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connection with the region of Kongu, as understood to-day, 
had ceased. It is for the same reason we find the Cola King 
Rajaraja I conferring the title of ‘Kongalva’ on the hero of 
the battle of Panasoge. The inscidption records as follows; 

“The King heard of the heroism of Manija of 
Malambi (Coorg) in the battle of Panasoge and sent 
word to Pangavan Maraya to bind on him a paUa 
(inscribed with the title) Kshtriya sikhdmani 
Kongalva^'/’" 

This is a fact central to the subject of our study, since 
it is only in the light of this that we can explain the close 
connection that exists between the history of Mysore and 
Kongu, from the earliest times down to the day when the 
latter region passes into the hands of the British. There is 
a school of historians who maintain that the Kdsar and the 
Kongar were one and the same people. From the above dis¬ 
cussion it would appear that nothing can be fartlier from the 
truth than such nii identification. In origin, nature and his¬ 
tory the two trilies differ alisolutely from each other. 
The Kongar arc in many ways related to the Ceras. The 
Tamil Lexicon, Dlvdkaram mentions ‘Kongan’ as one of the 
names of the Cera kings, who are often described in 
Sangam works as “Kongar-ko” (King of the Kongar) 
The Kongar, on the other hand, are connected in the same 
works with the great national festival of the Ceras, the 
VUivilavxi Agara 368 describes them enjoying this 


52. G33 of 5912; see also E.C. I. p. 46. 

53. Pai'm'wppaiUi , 87, 90; Tamil Loxiron, p. 112.5. 

54. From all accounts and even from ifs name it appears to have been 
a Cora festival. Nakkirar in his commentary on Ircif/anrh' AhapornI, sutra. 
16 combines this festival with two national festivals, one of the Pandya and 
the other of the Cola counti’y. the A'^mniavittam and the Pankunlnttirain 
respectively: 

‘*Avai mathurai aviniavittame 
Uraiyur pankiniuttirame, karuvur 
Ullivilave entr aval yum ivai 
polvanapiravum,’' 
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festival “with bells tied to their waist and dancing in the 
streets”. It is this relationship that has led to the identifi¬ 
cation of Cera with Kongu in the works of Wilson and others 
to which reference has been made in the previous chapter. 
Again the picture painted to us by the Sangam poems re¬ 
presents the Kongar as a pastoral people suffering from 
scarcity of water in their native home.“ The Patirruppattu 
has a beautiful poem in which reference is made to this: 

“Ponsey kanichi thinpini udaithu 
siraru silavuria nirvaypathar 
kayiru guru mugavai muyina moikku 
makelu kongar nad(u). 

The Kosar, on the other hand, appear as a martial race 
first and foremost and we find all the Tamil kings of the 
period trying to secure their support in their wars. The 
Sangam poems refer to the severe fight the Kongar had to 
put up to get a foot-hold in the region of Kongu, as known 
to us to-day. The Kuruntogai refers to the attempt of 
Pasumpunpandyan to stem their progress in Kongu and 
Agam 253 refers to the severe defeat he had inflicted on 
them. Puram 130 mentions the defeat inflicted on them by 
the velir chieftain Aye, who is said to have driven them 
into the western sea. Finally, Patirrup'paitu 22 refers to their 
having been brought under the rule of the Cera king, Pal- 
yanai-cel-kelu-kuttuvan. 

While the Sangam poems refer to the advent of the 
Kosar in the south as warriors in the vanguard of the 
Mauryas,“ the entry of the Kongar is described under very 
different circumstances, in short as the march of a pastoral 


55. The same ideas are expressed in Agam, 79, lines 1-10 and in Patimp^ 
pattu, 77. The reference here quoted is from Patirruppattu, 22 lines 12 ff, 

56. Agam, 281. 
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people in search of water and pasture. While the Patirrup- 
pattu tells 'US that the scarcity of water in their native home 
was such that “they had to dig deep by cutting hard-bound 
rocks” for a small quantity of water to ooze ” Agam 79 gives 
a graphic description of how the Kongar sank their wells 
as they marched along for giving their cows the much 
needed water to drink.®® 

In final analysis, the following conclusions may be 
arrived at with regard to the Kongar of the early times: 

(a) When the Ceras had settled down in Kerala, 
many groups with close affinity to them also settled 
down in the regions bordering on the Cera country. Such 
were the Malavar, the Villor, the Malaiyar and others. The 
Kongar came under this classification and they had occupied 
the country of modern Coorg and the regions bordering it 
described in ancient literature as ‘Karka’ or “rocky soil”. 
Not only the description given by Patirruppattu and Agand- 
nuru (to which reference has been made above) about the 
Kongar-nadu tally with this country described as Karka 
but there are still a group of people in modern Coorg who 
are known by the name, ‘Konga’, as has been shown above. 

(b) Hardness of soil and scarcity of water and 
pasture in their home land seem to have pushed them 
eastwards into Kongu, as known to us to-day, where they 
settled down after much fight. The poems which tell us 

57. Patirruppattu, 22, lines 12 ff. 

58. Agam, 79, lines 1-7. 

“Thotpathan amaitha karunkai adavar 
kanaipori pirappa nuri vinai padarnthu 
Kalluruthiyartiya valluvarpaduvil 
parudaimarunkin ural mandiya 
vanapulamthnmiya poki kongar 
padumaniayam nirku nimirnthu sellum 
setha edutha sennila kuruthukal.” 
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about the victory of both the Pandyan king and the Velir 
chieftain Aye over the Kongar make us understand that 
they were all hard-won victories. The Kuruntogai indeed 
tells us that the first attempt of the Pandya to defeat the 
Kongar ended in his own defeat.®® 

(c) It seems quite possible that the region of modem 
Coimbatore must have offered the Kongar the water and 
pasture which they needed badly for their cattle. The 
place name Kinnarrukadavu to which reference has been 
made in the previous chapter seems to give a lead in this 
connection. Literally meaning “the entrance to well”, the 
term seems to denote the great water facilities offered by 
this place in the Pollachi taluk of the modern Coimbatore 
district. Anyone acquainted with this locality will know 
that wells in this region not only yield water at short depth 
but often times water wells up in them in such a way that 
it flows out of them at ground-level. Situated as it is close 
to the Palghat gap it must have formed one of the gateways 
for entry into Coimbatore. Sources of historical knov/- 
ledge, particularly those speaking to the Indo-Roman trade 
of the first centuries of the Christian era. also indicate the 
importance of Kinnarrukadavu and the whole of the Pollachi 
area, where numerous Roman coins, (particularly those of 
Tiberius and Augustus) have been unearthed in recent times. 
We have besides indubitable evidence to show that both the 
Roman trade and the early Cera invasions of the Kongu 
coxmtry followed the route through the Palghat gap and the 
Pollachi region. Small doubt need be entertained now as 
to the cause and the way of the Kongar entry into Kongu 
as known to us to-day. 

(d) The Kongar are the last among the early peoples 
to enter into Kongu, the region of our history. There is no 


59. Kuruntogai, 393, linei 4-6. 
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doubt that this had happened in the late years of the Sangam 
times, as is made clear by the poems of the period, though iL 
is not possible for us to posit the time with any degree of 
exactness. The Silappadikdram gives a clue, since along with 
the “Kongilam Kosar” mentioned in it, the “Kudagu 
Kongar” are also mentioned. It therefore follows that at 
the time of the epic, the Kongar were in Coorg and Kongu 
was in the hands of the Kosar. The change referred to here 
must have taken place sometime afterwards. It is also 
certain that after having settled down in this region they 
established their rule here in good time more effectively 
than had been hitherto done. It is in this context that the 
traditional story mentioned in the “Coimbatore District 
Manual” of “one of the sons of the Ceras, Konga by name”, 
who ruling from Karur made the entire country his ov/n 
becomes meaningful.®® It does not therefore appear merely 
fortuitous when we hear of the rule of Konganivarman, the 
Ganga, who gets crowned “at Skandapura in Kongudesa” a 
few centuries later, as we shall see in due course. 

The Sangam poems give us a fairly detailed picture of 
the life of the people in the period referred to by them. 
Though much clear political information is not available 
from this source on account of the great confusion with 
which events are narrated, a very full knowledge of the 
social life of the period can be derived from it.®^ In the life 
thus depicted nothing comes out so prominently as v/ar and 
delight in war. 

“Kings often took the field in person and delighted 

to rejoice with the common soldiers in their successes. 

.It was a common practice to lay on a bed of 


60. “The last Cera Rajah had two sons, one of whom Chcran took ihi? 
western half, now known as Kerala and the other, Kongan, remained at 
Karur and married a foreign (Cola) princess”—Legend quoted by Mr. 
Nicholson in the Coimbatore District Manual, p. 86. 

61. For a readable account see Dikshitar, Tamil Studies, 
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kuM grass the corpses of kings who died otherwise than 
in a fight and cleave them with a sword before burial 
or cremation in order to ensure for them a place in the 
Valhalla of the Tamils.”®^ 

The poems of the period make such frequent mention 
the sword, lance, bow, war-drum, war-chariot, elephant, 
horse, royal emblems and garlands like the Vdgai 
which depicted victory that it is impossible to escape the con¬ 
clusion that the people of the times lived saturated in an 
atmosphere of war. Quite unlike us our ancients 
seemed to have loved war for the sake of war, a life of 
heroism to hum-drum existence, as is fully borne out by the 
hero-stones referred to in the Sangam works and seen to 
this day all over the country.®® 

That the early inliabitants of the Kongudesd were the 
true sons of the times Is boine out by the great part they 
played in the numerous battles of their day. The Malavar, 
Kosar and Kongar were warriors of the first rank. The 
Maduraikkdnji refers to the numerous elephants with which 
the Malavar fought as: 

“Mypadu perunthol malavarotti Idaipulathofintha 
venthukotyanai.”®^ 

and the war-drums and leg ornaments which they used as; 

“Thimpulal valsi kalarkan malavar Punthalai 
mulavu.”®® 

while Puram 88 and 90 praise their leader Adigaman as 
the “leader of a truly warrior tribe”. From poems such as 
these we are enabled to picture to ourselves the old warrior 

62. K. A. N. Sastri, Colds, I, pp. 87-88. See also Manimekhalai, canto 
XXIII, lines 13 ff and the note thereon. 

63. Puram, 306, Agam, 31. 

64. Maduraikkdnji^ lines 687-88. 

65. Ibid., lines 395-96. 
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of Kongu with his breast-plate and long spear going to battle 
as to a feast with the war-drum beating before him. The 
above reference in the Maduraikkanji also speaks of flowers 
of gold which the Malavar wore in their hair and the good 
food with many sweets which they ate.®® 

To the Kosar there are many references in the Sangam 
works bearing testimony to their war-like qualities. They 
bear evidence to the strength of their body, their dark eyes, 
their breast-plate, their face marked by scars of wounds 
received in battle, flags of victory and the toddy they drank 
in profusion.®^ Many victories are also mentioned to their 
arms in these poems, of which the one over Nannan 
of the western hills must be taken as the first.®^ It was 
after this event that it was possible for them to settle down 
in the Tulu country. The Silappadikaram mentions them 
in Kongu, as has been already said; and the mention of 
the “Kosar of Kongu” along with the King of Ceylon and 
the northern kings at the installation of the statue of the 
Pattinidevi in the Cera capital lends plausibility to the view 
that they were most powerful in Kongu at that time. The 
KoSar appear to have been such great warriors that not only 
Senguttuvan, the Cera, but even Nedufijeliyan, the Pandya, 
are said to have made use of their services in their wars.®® 
Because of this we are made to understand that the Cola 
never liked them and the poet Nakkirar mentions in Agam 
205 that the Cola Killivalavan was eagerly waiting for an 
opportimity for destroying “the glorious army of the Kosar 
tribe.” 

Though the Kongar are not mentioned as warriors of 
great worth, Puram 130 speaking of the victory of the Aye 

66. Ihid. 

67. Agam, 90, 15, 251, 11; Puram, 169, 283, etc. 

68. Kuruntogai, 73. 

69. Silappadikaram, XXX, 11; Maduraikkanji lines 772-74. 

K. 8 
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chieftain over them refers to the numerous spears left by 
them on the battle field. Further, the very fact of their 
settlement in the Kongu country against odds, as has been 
set forth above, is proof positive of their warring capacity. 
Still, as mentioned earlier, the Kongar seem to have been 
pre-eminently a pastoral tribe, who trusted in the strength 
of their arms and hard work. They bestowed great care 
on their cattle and overcame the problem of finding water 
for their cows in times of drought by digging wells with 
their own hands. 

The Sangam works speak clearly of village assemblies 
known as manrams, in which adminisli'ative problems of 
local importance seem to have been discussed, and of higher- 
councils of the King.’® In all these bodies the tribes of 
early times played a very important part. The Kosar, in 
particular, are mentioned with great respect for the good 
advice they offered not only to the people but even to the 
king. The poem Madumikkariji refers to the fact that the 
assembly of Mohur was blessed by the presence of the 
Ko^ar and that even Pandyan Neduhjeliyan abided by their 
decision.” They seem to have been sought after by the 
assemblies of various places and the Sangam poems desig¬ 
nate them often as “tJrmuthu K6§ar” (the wise men fit to 
direct the administration of villages). There is no doubt 
that in their own kingdom they must have been great admi¬ 
nistrators. 

The third great feature of the age of these tribes is the 
presence of numerous poets who filled the country. 
Though literature was not developed in the various 
forms in which it is developed to-day, much good poetry 
was composed—poetry that remains the wonder of the stu¬ 
dent of literary studies to this day. The Kongu country 


70. See for example SiXappadikaram, canto V. 

71. Maduraikkanji, lines 507-09; 772-74. 
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also was not bereft of her poets. Such were Sengunrur- 
kilar (who hailed from modern Tiruchengodu), Ponmudi- 
yar (from the place of the same name), Perunthalai Cha- 
thanar (from Perunthalaiyur on the banks of the 
Bhavani), Antbikiranar (from modem Anthiyur near Bha- 
vani), Kanthapillai Chathanar, Perumchathukathu Butha- 
nathanar, Kosanar (all fi'om Karur) and Uroclagathu 
Kantharathanar (from Ulagadam). Their poems arc still to 
be read in the Puram and Agam collections, in Narrinai and 
Tagadur Yathirai. 

In final conchasion, it may be said that though we have 
no way of assigning exact dates for the settlement of the 
vai’ious tribes in Kongu, the very description of them as 
found in the Sangam poems gives us an unmistakable lead as 
to their chronology. In the first place, there, there is a clear 
difference drawn in these woi’ks between the Kurumbar, the 
Eyinar and the Vedar on the one hand and the Malavar, the 
Kosar and the Kongar on the other. The rude valour which 
distinguished the first set is sublimated in the war-like qua¬ 
lities of the second. Secondly, it may be noted that even 
among the latter tribes, the Kongar practice the arts of 
peace more prominently than the other two of their cate¬ 
gory, which would also indicate their order of settlement 
in Kongu. 

Of all these races the Kongar appear to be the only 
people who settled down in Kongu for good. This is clearly 
evidenced by the fact that while the other tribes are men¬ 
tioned in many a different kingdom besides Kongu like that 
of the Pandya, as shown above, the Kongar are mentioned 
in Kongu alone, which would show that while the others 
were on their march, the Kongar had made Kongu their 
own. 



CHAPTER III 


THE FIRST RULERS 
I 

The NagAs 

The first historical rulers known to south India seem to 
have been the Nagas. 

“To the Tamils 1800 years ago there was no 
kingdom older than that of the Nagas.” 

writes Mr. Kanakasabhai in his book “Tamils 1800 years 
ago”.^ Writing on ancient times, when Parasurama is said 
to have reclaimed Malabar from the sea, Mr. Logan speaks 
of the Naga rule in that region and he quotes the Kerala 
Mahatmlyam in his support: 

“It (the Mahatmiyam) sets forth that the first 
Brahmans who arrived from various places did not 
remain in Keralam owing to their dread of the myriads 
of serpents infesting the country. When the Brahmans 
retired, the serpents are said to have protected the 
country. Then Parasuraman fetched more Brahmans 
from the north and located them in sixty-four villages 
or gramams.”^ 

That the Naga rule lasted till late into the Sangam times 
is also evident from the frequent references to them in the 
Silappadikdram and the Manimehhalai besides numerous 
stray poems of the period.^ The first mentioned epic makes 


1. Kanakasabhai; op., cit, p. 42. 

2. Logan, op. cit., I, 224. 

3. Sil, I. 19-20; Manl, I, 21-23; XXIV, 30-61; Agam, 250, etc. 
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clear reference to Puhar as the capital of the Nagas, to cap¬ 
ture which the Cola had to be helped by five giants sent to 
him by god Indra.^ The legend here related notwithstanding, 
it must be understood from this that the Nagas had a long 
and powerful sway over south India in times earlier 
than our era. It is in this light that the story of the mesal¬ 
liance of KiOivalavan, the Cola King, with the Naga prin¬ 
cess so clearly set forth in the Manimekhalai^ and other stray 
incidents like Neela Naga’s gift of a fine muslin to the 
powerful chieftain Vel Aye referred to in Sirupanridrrup- 
padai 11. 96-99 get their true backgroxmd. 

The Nagas are often imagined as persons half human 
and half serpentine in form. There is, however, no evi¬ 
dence in support of such a supposition. The Manimekha- 
lai, on the other hand, describes them only as persons in 
human form, with “curved lips red in colour, with large 
bright teeth, a voice like thunder, who delighted in mis¬ 
chief and were always armed with the noose.”® The pre¬ 
valent opinion among scholars is that they were immigrants 
from Ceylon, who settled in south India from very early 
times, that the Marawar, Eyinar, Oliyar, Oviyar, Aruvalar 
and Parathavar were only Naga tribes and that it was over 
the ashes of their fall that the three great kings, the Cola, 
Pandya and Cera set up their rule.’ 

The Sangam times, coincided with this great transition, 
as is evident from the poems referrable to this period. 
Besides the reference in the Silappadikdram to the Cola cap¬ 
ture of Puhar from the Nagas, Agam, 250 speaks of a great 
Naga defeat effected by Palayan Maran, who set himself up 
at Mohur. 

4 Sil, loc. cit, V., 95-07; VI, 14-lT. 

5. Manimekhalai; XXIV, 30-61. 

6. Ibid,, I, 21-23. 

7. Kanakasabhai; op., cit, pp. 42 if. 
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Ptolemy’s ‘Geography’ corroborates this, when it 
refers to “the defeat of some Nagas at Uraisrur by the Cola”.® 
The Sangam poems also indicate the actual transition by 
representing some of the Nagas in the service of the three 
rulers. Thus Puram, 168 speaks of Piddan Korran of the 
Kuthiraimalai region in Cera service; while Puram, 179 
refers to one Nalai Kilavan Nagan as the Pindyan Minister 
and Commander. 

How far the Naga rule affected Kongu it is not 
possible to say definitely. But both from the refer¬ 
ence in the Kerala Mahdtmlyam to the numerous Nagas 
ruling in the Cera country and from the reference in the 
Purandnuru collection to Piddan Korran of Kuthiraimalai 
in Salem district there can be no doubt that the Naga rule 
had definite repercussions on the Kongu country. Further, 
the prominence given to the Eyinar in Kongu also argues 
the same point. The Silappadikaram in fact refers to 
a time when the power of the Eyinar was waning in Kongu, 
as has been already indicated. 

II 

The CerAs 

I. The Rise of Cera Power in Kongu 

When the three great monarchies were set up, the 
Ceras came to have an immediate supremacy over 
Kongu. The many traditions and literary evidences, 
to which reference has already been made also bear 
out the same point. Not only their nearness to Kongu 
but also the fundamental relationship by which they 
and the people of Kongu had been bound up for a long time 
lent the most powerful stimuli to the Ciras in the establish¬ 
ment of their supremacy over the region, though both the 


8. McCrindle; Ptolemy, p. 185. 
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Colas and the Pandyas were also early interested in its con¬ 
quest. Puram 373 and Agani 253 refer to the respective 
conquests of the region by the Cola, Kui'appalli thunjiya 
Killivaiavan and of the Pandya King, Pasumpunpandyan. 
But their conquests seem to have been desultory and tem¬ 
porary. 

The Cera influence over Kongu was, through inter¬ 
mittent, definitely much more long-standing than the Pan- 
dyan and Cola conquests above referred to. The “Kongu- 
Ceras”, as the Cera rulers of Kongu may be fittingly 
called, persisted down to the imperial times of the 
Colas and the Pandyas; and many stone inscriptions in 
Palani seem to refer to these rulers, though their names are 
adorned with Cola and Pandya titles While v/e shall refer 
to them at a later stage, we shall first consider the emer¬ 
gence of the Cera power in Kongu. 

The fact that ought to be first grasped in this connec¬ 
tion is that even while the Ceras controlled the destinies of 
the Kongu for long, they were at no time masters of the 
whole region. As has been already' shown, even during the 
rule of a powerful king like Senguttavan Kongu was not com¬ 
pletely under his sway. The early Ceras may' be said to 
have just exercised suzerainty, more nominal than real, and 
that also only over a portion of Kongu, the hilly regions 
occupied by refractory chieftains like Kari, Ori and Adiga- 
man of Tagadur, having been generally excepted from the 
sway of the Cera King. 

The second fact of importance is to realise that it was 
not the main line of the Ceras that had any great interest 
in the conquest and rule of Kongu, but that it was left to 
their collateral branch, the family of the Irumporai, to busy 
itself with this work. The poetical works of this period 


9. See R. Raghava Iyengar; Orien. Res. Bulletin, Madras University, 
part I; see also 706, 707, 714 and 715 of 1905. 
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mention eight rulers of this family beginning from Mantha- 
ram Poraiyan Kadungo and ending with Kanaikal Irum- 
porai/“ all of whom are said to have been connected with 
Kongu in one way or other. 

There is no doubt that it was through the victories of 
Senguttuvan at Sengalam, Viyalur and at Nerivayal, to 
which reference is made in contemporary literary works of 
the Sangam, that Mantharam Kadungo’s power in Kongu 
was first founded. 

Olval-Perumcheral-Irumporai, the second in the line, is 
said to have captured Karuvur, for which reason he is desig¬ 
nated with the title, “Karuvur enintha Olval.*' In the 
absence of definite evidence the rule of the Irumporais in 
the Kongu country must be surmised as the rule of Cera 
viceroys in the place of the King in his capital; and the cap¬ 
ture of Karur in the modern district of Trichinopoly, here 
celebrated as the great victory of Olval-Perumcheral-Irum- 
porai, must have been in the nature of founding the capital 
of the Cera Viceroy. 

II. Karue, the Capital of the Cef.a Viceroy 

Much scholarly and critical ink has been split on the 
(Question whether Karur was the capital of the Cera Vice¬ 
roy or the imperial capital of the Ceras. The reasons 
adduced to prove the latter may be classified under five 
headings: 

(a) Karur was also known as Vanji, as we learn 
from the authoritative Tamil works like Dwdkaram and 
Pingalandai. 

(b) The works of the Sangam Age tell us that the 
Cera capital was on the river Anporunai, which is just 
a sanskritised form of Amaravati. 


10. Kadungo—Olval Irumporai—Antuvan Cheral—Kadungo Valiyathan- 
Perumcheral Irumporai—Hanjiral—Yanaikansey—Kanaikal Irumporai, 
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(c) Patirruppattu, V. 50, institutes a comparison 
between the army of the Cera King Senguttuvan and 
the powerful confluence of the three tributaries of the 
Cauvery with that river near Karur. 

(d) Reference in the epic Silappadikdram to 
Brahmans bringing sacred offerings from Adagama- 
dagam to Senguttuvan bound on his northern expedi¬ 
tion must refer only to Ranganatha Perumal temple at 
Karur. 

(e) The Sangam hterature is clear on the point 
that Vanji is an inland town standing on a river (see 
Puram, 387). 

The greatest defect of this argumentation arises from 
quoting late works like Divakaram and Pingalandai of 
atleast of the XII century A.D. for identifying Karur with 
Vanji and a later work like the Karuvursthalapuranam for 
identifying Amaravati with Anporunai. The argument from 
Puram 387 does not at the same time clinch the inland 
nature of the Cera capital. The lines referred to here, 

“Pullilai Vanji puramathil alaikum 
kallen Porunai.” 

only speak of the waters of the Porunai river washing the 
fort walls of Vanji, which cannot be taken to deny the fact 
that it was at the same time a port-town. A fort town may 
well be also a port-town as is Madras to-day. At the same 
time the identification of Adagamadagam with the temple 
at Karur is not unexceptionable, especially when it is not 
referred to by that name in any known work. Lastly is the 
argument from the comparison of the Cera army to the con¬ 
fluence of the tributaries of the Cauvery with that river. 
Even if the poet intends the comparison, that cannot be taken 
as evidence enough to show that the Cera capital was at 

the spot of the said confluence. It is not strange to draw 
K. 9 
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a comparison even from Europe to illustrate what is hap¬ 
pening in India. 

From the standpoint of our history the contrary opinion 
is further strengthened: 

(a) In the first place, the Kongu region was always 
a dependency of the Cera Kingdom, the interest of the 
collateral line of the Ceras not of the imperial house. It was 
always an appendage of the Cera Kingdom ruled by a 
Viceroy. 

(b) The oft-quoted statement from Ptolemy’s 
Geography, “Karoura regio Kerobothros”“ seems to exactly 
bear out the point that is emphasised here, viz., that Karur 
was in the kingdom of a junior branch of the Ceras (not of 
the Ceras but of the Kerobothros or Ceraputras). 

(c) Its further description by the same classical writer 
as “the capital of Limyrike” also takes it off from the Cera 
Kingdom (Limyrike standing generally for Dravida). 

(d) Lastly, the epic §ilappadikaram, which is an 
authoritative work on the Cera history of the times, always 
addresses the Cera King as ‘the king of the western 
region”. 

“Kudathi^ai alum korraventhan”“ and describes 
the kingdom as a typical mountain country, 

“Nediyon marpil aram ponru 

Perumalai vilangiya Periyarradaikkarai.”“ 

which further makes it impossible for Karur to have been 
its capital. 

The XXV canto of the epic in which the king’s stay in 
the mountains of his kingdom is described clearly refers to 
the Malabar region. It is here that he is said to have taken 


11. McCrindle; Anc. India (1885), p. 50. 

12. Sil, XXVII, 197; see also XXVI, 61; XXVH, 63-64; etc. 

13. Sil., XXV, 21-22. 
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the decision to go on his expedition to the north and ac¬ 
cordingly the Kdlkotkdthai follows as the XXVI canto. 
The quickness with which the army begins to march, im¬ 
mediately the royal decision is taken, seems to indicate that 
the king was close to his capital when he was in the moun¬ 
tains of his kingdom. This consideration again militates in 
considering Karur as the capital of the Ceras. 

III. Progress op the Cera Rule 

Perumcheral Irumporai in whose praise the Sangam 
poet, Arisilkilar, has composed the VIII decade of the 
Patirruppattu is also known as “Tagadur-erintha-Perum- 
cheral Irumporai”. He it was who extended Cera dominion 
in north Kongu by his victory over Adigaman Elini and two 
others at Tagadur (modern Dharmapuri in Salem district), 
which was the capital of the Adigaman chieftaincy. The 
later-day poetical work, Tagadur Yatirai is in fact a 
description of this event, which celebrates the first entry of 
the Cera power into Kongu. 

It is not easy to go into the origins of the Adigaman 
chieftain of Tagadur. Mr. Logan mentions in his “Malabar 
Manual” that Adigaman’s ancestors brought sugarcane into 
Kongu by praying to the gods.“ It possibly means that it 
was they who introduced sugarcane into this region. Both 
from this circumstance and from the numerous references 
to them in the Sangam v/orks it is, however, clear that the 
Adigaman chieftaincy was a very ancient and v/ell- 
established one in Kongu at the dawn of the Christian era. 

A great majority of Awai’s poems in the Purandnuru 
collection celebrate Adigaman Neduman Anji as one of the 
last seven patrons of letters.^® In one of them, Puram 98 

14. Logan; op., cit, Vol. ii, p. 7; see also Puram, 99. 

15. Puram 91; see also Sirupdnnarruppadai, 11. 99-103; Puram 99, which 
refers to the defeat of the chief of Tirukoilur, Tirumudikari, whose capital, 
Mullur was conquered by Adigaman. 
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the poetess describes the valour of this chieftain and the 
terror which he instilled into the hearts of the neighbouring 
chieftains in a way that deserves to be quoted here: 

“Those who see thy brigades of war elephants 
marching with their tusks blunted by battering thy 
enemies’ forts, renew the strong bars with which the 
gates of their forts are bolted; those who see thy troops 
of horse whose hoofs are covered by the blood of their 
foes whom they have trampled to death block the 
entrances to their fort with stout thorny trees; those 
who see thy sharp lances, which pierce the hardest 
shields, those who see thy fierce soldiers, who bear on 
their body many a scar caused by sword cuts, waste 
not the arrow from their quivers; and thou not deterred 
by the poisonous smoke of the seeds of the iyydvi, which 
thy enemies burn at their fort gates to keep off your 
army, seize and kill them like the god of death. Alas, 
who can save the fertility of thy enemies, whose fields 
are covered with waving corn ?’’*® 

It was against this chieftain that the Cera, Perum- 
cheral Irumporai, had to contend. Some scholars conclude 
from the mention of Elini as one of the ancestors of Adi- 
gaman in the Tenimalai inscription of Vidukadalagiya 
Perumal, a later Adigaman chieftain of the VIII century, 
that this chieftaincy was itself a Cera chieftaincy, since Elini 
or Yavanika was of Cera royal birth. This conclusion seems 
to be further strengthened by the name of the son of 
Adigaman Anji, who is called Poguttelini. 

But as has been shown already in the foregoing chapter, 
not only Adigaman but even Ori of Kollimalais had strong 
Cera connections; and yet this should not be taken to 

16. A hill overhanging Dharmapuri is still called ‘Avvaimalai': and it 
is reminiscent of the poetess’ connection with the region 1800 years ago. 
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differentiate Adigaman as a Cera chieftain in Kongu, much 
as we would distinguish a Malayalee from a Tamihan. It 
must be remembered that for many hundreds of years until 
almost the XVI century such a distinction was not Imown 
in south India. Both the Kongar and the Malavar, who had 
settled down in the Tamil area had strong Cera affiliations 
still in course of time they turned out to be Tamil people 
pure and simple; and Adigaman, be it remembered, is men¬ 
tioned in several poems of the Sangam age as “malavar 
perumagan” or “leader of the Malavar.” 

The war of the Cera Perumcheral against Adigaman 
seems to have been caused, according to the work, Tagadur 
Yatirai, mentioned earlier, on account of the insatiable 
ambition of the chieftain, who was not satisfied with the 
offer of a certain territory, which the Cera seems to have 
offered him as his kingdom. The domain of Adigaman had 
spread at that time from the east of the Cauvery southwards 
to Namakkal, where two temples bear his inscriptions to 
this day. He had thus become the Lord of East Kongu, the 
Malakongam and the Kuthiraimalai; had peaceful relation¬ 
ship with the Tondaiman of Kanji and Ori of the KoUi- 
malais and had inflicted a terrible defeat over Kari 
of Tirukoilur, who would not agree with his plans. 
The extent of the kingdom and the vastness of the influence 
that the Adigaman had thus built for himself seems to have 
given the inspiration for the imposition of the Cera power 
over him; and the enmity of the Tirukoilur chieftain for the 
Adigaman stood the Cera King in good stead. 

Perumcheral was succeeded in the Kongu kingdom of 
the Ceras by Ilamcheral (celebrated in the IX decade of the 
Patirruppattu) and Yanaikan-Sey-Mantram-Ceral. It was 
during the period of the Cera of the Elephant-look, as the 
name Yanaikan is often translated, that Karur became the 
capital of the Kongu Ceras and he became styled in the 
poems of the day as the “Lord of the Kolli hills,” known and 
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praised for his just and beneficient administration and exten¬ 
sive foreign contacts and victories. The poet, Kurun-Koli- 
yur-Kilar, aptly describes his visit to his kingdom in the 
following terms: 

“Having heard that the kingdom ruled by thee is 
like a paradise on earth, I came and my eyes are glad¬ 
dened. Ever active thou leadest thy armies into 
foreign lands eager to conquer and to earn a deathless 
fame.'^^ 

By the time of this Cera King, however, the political 
complexion of south India had changed and we find, so to 
say, a race set in motion for power among the three great 
rulers of south India, the Cera, Cola and Pandya. It is to this 
changed condition that the above quoted poem of Kurun- 
Kohyur-Kilar refers, when it speaks of the many foreign 
invasions of the Cera King. The Ceras seem to have come 
into conflict during this period with the Pandya King Nedun- 
jeliyan and the Cola Rajasuiyam-Vetta-Perunarkilji; and 
yet the only defeat recorded in the poems of the period is 
the defeat at the famous field of Talayalankanam, where the 
Cera is said to have been taken captive by the Pandyan and 
the Cola and Velir allies of the Cera were killed. 

The successor of the Cera of the Elephant-look, Antu- 
van-Ceral-Irumporai, had to meet the enmity of the Cola 
King, Muditalai-ko-Perunarkilli, to preserve against whom 
the integrity of Karur, this Cera King had to put forth all 
the sagacity and leadership he was capable of. 

It was under circumstances such as these that we find the 
Cera progress in Kongu coming to a sudden halt somewhere 
in the III century A.D. The Cera principality in Kongu had 
to meet not only with the opposition of the three great kings 
mentioned before but also of the rising chieftaincies which 


17. Puram, 22. 
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were increasing both in number and power. Such were 
the Velir princes, of whom three atleast—the Aye Andiran, 
Atiyan, and the Vel Avi—had grown in power in this region 
at this time. That the southern part of the modem district 
of Coimbatore was in the hands of Atiyan at this time is 
borne out by Agam 142 and 396; while the territory of Aye 
Andiran extended from the Coimbatore gap to Cape Como¬ 
rin in the south. That the chieftain Vel Avi, to whose 
family these two seem to have belonged, had established a 
powerful rule in the Kongu region at about this time is 
borne out by Puram 130, which clearly refer to his defeat 
of the Kongar in 11. 5-6: 

“ Kongar 

kudakkadal ottiya nyantrai”. 

In the supremacy he had thus established he was fol¬ 
lowed up by worthy successors like Titiyan and others. 

The chieftain Vel Avi was the ruler of Pothini (modern 
Palani, which is known to this day ‘Avinangudi’ after the 
chieftain here mentioned) and the region round it. The 
evidence of the padigams, 4, 6 and 8 of the Paiirrnppatlu, 
which tell us that both Neduncheralatan and Selvakadun- 
goliyathan, two of the Cera kings, had married his 
daughters, gives us an idea of the power and influence that 
he had established in Kongu. The Silappadikdram even 
speaks of a palace which is called Veldvikomaligai, the 
palace of Vel Avi close to the royal palace in Vanji. 

The Velir chieftains of the period of whom atleast six 
great families could be distinguished—the Vel Aye, the Vel 
Avi, the Vel Pegan, the Vel Pari, and the Vel Evvi and the 
Irukkuvel—were a great force to be reckoned with in the 
age under discussion. The reference in Puram 201, in 
which the poet Kapilar requests the Irukkuvel chieftain of 


18. Sivaraja Pillai; Chronology; 79, 163. 
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Arayam (in Mysore) to marry the daughters of the Vel 
Pari (who had died on the battlefield fighting with the com¬ 
bined armies of the Cera, Cola and Pandya) gives an indi¬ 
cation of all that is set forth above. 

Much doubt and uncertainty still hover round the car¬ 
dinal data concerning the Velir origins. There is the view, 
which, basing itself on the evidence of Kapilar above refer¬ 
red to, and the comment of Naccinarkiniyar on Tolkappiyam, 
Pdyiram, posits a northern origin; there is also the view of 
Pandit R. Raghava Iyengar, who equates the Velir with the 
Kalabhras, who appear as a tornado in the south Indian 
history of the period causing the fall of many dynasties and 
rulerships until they were curbed by the powerful combi¬ 
nation of the Pallava and the Pandya.^® Some other writers 
consider the Velir as indigenous to South India, the pro¬ 
genitors of the Vehalas of modern times.®® Wherever the 
truth of this matter may reside, there is no doubt that they 
exerted a very great influence on south Indian politics of 
the first centuries of the Christian era and may be men¬ 
tioned as one among the chief causes for the temporary 
closure of the power of not only the Ceras but of the Cola 
and the Pandya as well. 

ni 

The Roman Trade 

That there was a brisk trade between south India and 
Rome in the first centuries of the Christian era is now an 
established fact. The point to be emphasised here is the 
importance of the role played by the Kongu in this great 
transmarine commerce. 

Though the western contact with South India began on 
the west coast, it was through Kongu that it penetrated into 


19. See his book on “Epigraphy and Tamil Literature”, where he equates 
the 'Kalabhr^’ with the “Kalapalar” or agriculturists. 

20. See Arokiaswami; Early Hist, of the Vellar Basin; Introduction. 
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the interior south. Roman coins are found nowhere in such 
large numbers as in Coimbatore district, not even in Madura, 
not even in the region of old Puhar or Kaviripumpattinam, 
ancient capitals of the Pandya and the C5la, under whom, 
according to Tamil literary evidence, Roman soldiers were 
actually employed. 

At Vellalur near the modern town of Coimbatore, 522 
Roman silver dinarii chiefly of Tiberius and Augustus with 
a few of Caligula and Claudius have been discovered in the 
middle of the last century and again on the 16th of January 
1931 a further hoard of 121 old Roman coins were again 
discovered at the same spot. A potful of coins of Augustus 
and Tiberius was dug up at Pollachi at an even earher date 
in 1800; while Karur offered some Roman coins of the Cae¬ 
sars in 1806. Again in 1856, a number of coins ranging 
from the Drusi to Commodius were discovered at Kalaya- 
muthur near Palani. 

These finds mentioned in Sewell’s “List of Antiquities” 
Vol. I, pp. 214, 221 and 222 and those available to us from 
other sources of historical knowledge like the reports of the 
Archaeological Department give us striking proof of the 
central position occupied by the Kongu region and particu¬ 
larly the modem district of Coimbatore in the ancient 
Roman trade with south India: 


K. 10 
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No. Name of the 
King 

Date 

Places in which 
the coins are 
found 

Year in 
'which found 

1. Augustus 

44 B,C.. 




14 A.D. 

PoUachi 

1888. 



VeUalur 

1842 & 1931. 



Karur 

187a 

(a) Drusus 

8 B.C. 

VeUalur 

1842. 



K^yamuthur 

1856. 

(b) Antonia 

B.C. 8 

Kar^ 

1806. 

(c) Gerznanicus 

tt 

VeUalur 

1842. 

2. Tiberius 

A.D. 14- 




37. 

PoUachi 

1800. 



Karur 

1806. 



VeUalur 

1842, 1931. 



Kalyamuihur 

1856. 

3. Caligula 

A.D, 37- 




41. 

Vellalur 

1842, 1931. 



Kalyamuthur 

1856. 

4. Claudius 

AJ). 41- 




54. 

XCarur 

1806. 



VeUalur 

1842. 



K^yamuthur 

1850. 

5. Nero 

A.D. 54- 




68. 

»» »» 

ft 

6. Domitian 

A.D. Sl¬ 




oe 

tt tt 

9> 

7. Nerva 

A.D. 96- 




98. 

tt tt 

tt 

8. Trajan 

A.D. 98- 




117. 

tt tt 

tt 

9. Hadrian 

A.D. 117- 




138. 

V tt 

tt 

10. Commodius 

A.D. 180- 




193. 

ft tt 

H 

11. Constantine 

AD. 323- 




337. 

Karur 

mu 



VeUaltir 

• 




m%K. 



View of Demolished Temple of Padiyur 
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Mr. Walhouse, the archaeologist, whom we have already 
quoted in the previous chapters, strongly opines that Kongu 
not only came into contact with Roman influence but also 
with earlier traders in Indian waters like Egyptians, Greeks 
and Phoenicians and that the bronze jug xmearthed from 
Avanashi (Coimbatore district) indicates all these earlier 
influences.^ It must have been in this way that Salem steel 
must have found its way to the workshops of ancient Egypt, 
as has been already indicated.^ 

There is no denying the fact that next to Malabar 
Kongu was full of the resources, that attracted the ancient 
mariner from the West. While north Kongu was full of 
minerals like steel and iron, west Kongu was famous for 
its beryls, gems of sea-green colour, of which the Romans 
were very fond and which were available only at Padiyur. 
This little village ^Vz miles north-west of Kangayam in 
Coimbatore district formed, as says Mr. Walhouse in his 
archaeological notes, “a most powerful link between Coim¬ 
batore and the Western world on account of its beryl (aqua 
marina), which supplied as late as 1819-20, 60 seers of the 
gem valued at £ 1200/-”^ This was the only place in the 
world, says the same writer, where this gem was to be found 
imtil its recent discovery in Russia. Writing in the latter 
half of the I century A.D., the Roman geographer, Pliny, 
says as a contemporary witness on the subject: 

“The best beryls are those that have the greenness 
of pure sea-water and come from India, seldom found 
elsewhere (rare alibi reparti)^ 

Nor was this all. Kongu was, as has been already 
indicated, a land of gold. “The Book of Kings,” which makes 

21. lA., VI, p. 302. 

22. JRAS., V, 390, 395; Buchanan; Mysore, I, 174, 11, 19. 

23. IA., V. 237. 

24. Natural mstory; Bk. XXXVH, cap. V. 
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the first record of this south Indian trade with the West tells 
us that as early as the days of King Solomon (c. 1000 B.C.) 
his gold was obtained from Ophir.“ It is very difficult to 
identify this place; and as Master Purchas says in his Pil- 
grimes, 

“The golden country is like gold hard to find and 
much quarrelled.”* 

Mr. W. Logan in his Malabar Manual however writes as 
follows: 

“It (Ophir) meant the coxmtry of Abhira or cow¬ 
herds, as is generally supposed.”” 

Now, putting together our arguments of the previous chap¬ 
ters it does appear plausible that this country of Ophir was 
none other than Kongu, the land of the Kurumbas, the land 
of gold. 

Further, the archaeological finds in Salem district 
show “the weaving stone” used in brightening woven cloth 
in large numbers hidden in the kistvaens of the region, 
which is a clear evidence of the fact that weaving industry 
was in full progress in that region from very early times. 
If the present position of the district in this direction is any 
indication, it only serves to further emphasise this conclu¬ 
sion. The love of the Roman for the Indian cloth is also 
an established fact and it is more than probable that this 
also was one of his attractions for K^ngu. 

Lastly, the geographical position of this region was itself 
responsible for the vital part it came to play in early Roman 
trade with the Indian Peninsula. Places like Kangayam, 

25. I Kings X, 22; The same information is given by I Chronicles, 
XXrX, 4; II Chronicles, VUI, 18; bt, 10, 21; Job, XXII, 24; XXXIX, 13 etc. 

26. Purchas; PUgrimes, I, 25. 

27. Logan; op., cit., I, 243. 
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PoUachi, and Vellalur lie just in front of the Palghat gap, 
which was the only way then as to-day from the west coast 
into the south of the Peninsula; and though we cannot say 
that all the Roman coins that are buried underground have 
been unearthed, it is particularly from these places that the 
largest quantity has been revealed, which may be taken as 
sufficient evidence to indicate the great importance which 
they had in the Indo-Roman trade of the times. All writers 
on the subject are in fact agreed that the coin hoards foimd 
at Madura, Karur, Savadipalayam, Pollachi, VeUalur and 
Kalayamuthur make it clear that a regular trade route must 
have existed from Coimbatore to Madura via all these 
places.*® Mr. F. W. Richards, the compiler of the Salem 
Gazetteer, expresses himself in the following way: — 

“Possibly the Roman trade routes passed via Coim¬ 
batore from 47 A.D. (when Julius Csesar became mas¬ 
ter of Alexandria)... .Though it is unlikely that the 
trade routes actually passed through Salem district the 
country must atleast have profited indirectly.”*® 

In 1856, a potful of Roman coins of Augustus and other 
earlier emperors was unearthed near the boundary of Coim¬ 
batore and Madura, forty miles south of Kangayam; and 
this may be taken fairly to indicate the way through which 
the Roman trade must have passed from Coimbatore to 
Madura. Further in so far as the Roman coins of the later 
period from Claudius upwards are found prominently in the 
region round Kalyamuthur and Pajani it may be also taken 
to indicate both the way and the time in which the Roman 
trade must have foimd its way to the south. 

Pliny writing about 50 A.D, gives an account of what 
he heard from the members of a Singhalese embassy to the 


28, Nicholson; Coimbatore Manual, II, 363; Walhouse; /A., 237; Richards; 
Salem Gazetteer, I, i, pp, 46, etc. 

29. Richards; op., cit, loc,, cit. 
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Emperor Claudius (41-54 A.D.) with regard to trade with 
a people called “the Seres”: 

“ultra montes Hemodos Seras quoque ah ipsis ad- 
spici notes etiam commercio, patrem Rachiae commeasse 
eo, advenis ibi Seras occursare. Ipsos vero excedere 
hominum magnitudinem, rutilis comis, caeruleis occu- 
lis, oris sono truci, nullo commercio linguae. Cetera 
eadem quae nostri negotiatores fluminis ulteriore ripa 
merces positas, juxta venalia tolli ab his si placeat per- 
mutatio.”®® 

Many commentators and writers on this subject found 
the Seras in central Asia, Kashgar and north-west China and 
some considered them as even mythical.®^ While all these 
writers have had no evidence to go by, it is also impossible 
to think that the Singhalese could have had trade connections 
in the I century A.D. with far-off China, Kashgar and cen¬ 
tral Asia. On the other hand, it seems very reasonable to 
conclude that the ‘Seres’ referred to here are none other 
than the eaidy inhabitants of the Cera and Kongu, both of 
which were considered identical for a long time till even 
recent times, as has been already shown. This seems to 
be well borne out not only by the name ‘seres’ so clearly 
mentioned by Pliny, but also by the large trade connections 
that these regions had with the western world at the time 
when Pliny was recording his contact with the Singhalese 
embassy. This is strikingly borne out by the phrase in 
Pliny’s Passage above quoted: 

“Cetera eadem quae nostri negotiatores” 

“The rest of the story (of the embassy agreed 
with the reports of our merchants.”) 

which directly refers to the fact so far established that the 
Romans were also trading with the ‘Seres’ along with the 

30. Pliny; Nat. His. VI, 22-24. 

31. Pomponius Mela, III, 7; Lassen; LA., Ill, pp. 85-86. 
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Singhalese, which is true only of the south Indians not of 
the people of central Asia or Kashgar. 

If the identification here proposed is accepted, then 
Pliny’s record gives a very interesting description of how 
the early inhabitants of our region looked and acted in the 
course of their business transactions with foreigners: 

“Beyond the Emmodi mountains®^ were the Seres 
whom they (the Singhalese) knew by sight; they 
traded with them; the father of Rachias (a chief or 
rajah ?) had frequently travelled thither and it was 
the custom of the Seres to meet strangers there; and 
these Seres were of unusual height and had red hair 
and blue eyes and harsh voices; they knew no 
language employed in commerce. The rest of the 
story agreed with the reports of our merchants i.e., 
they placed their own goods for barter on the farther 
bank of the stream beside the articles the natives 
brought for sale; and if the natives liked the exchange, 
they carried off what was offered.” 

The period during which such widespread trade was 
carried on in Kongu seems to have lasted atleast for 
five centuries from 47 B.C., when Caesar conquered 
Alexandria, to the close of 500 A.D., though the period of 
brisk trade with Rome must be placed between 30 B.C. 
(Augustan conquest of Egypt) and 325 A.D. (the period 
of Emperor Constantine). The coin-hordes so far xm- 
earthed in Kongu give immistakable indication of this; 
though, judging from the excellent preservation of the 
coin-finds it may be concluded reasonably that they must 
have been current coins in the region even as late as the 
X centxuy A.D.®® 


32. Possibly the Western Ghats. 

33. See Mr. K. N, Krisfanaswami Iyer; Coimbatore Gazetteer, It, 261. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE RATTAS in KONGU 
I 

The Emergence of the RattAs 

“In the history of kings in the Cali-yuga the first 
name inscribed is that of Vira raya Chakraverti 
(sic) of the Retti tribe, who ruled in the town of 
Scanda in the Congu country.” 

—Kongudesarajakkal (Taylor’s Trans.).^ 

The composer of the Mss. Kongudesarajakkal must 
have had a reason for beginning the history of Kongu with 
this dynasty of the “Retti tribe”, though, as has been shown 
above, these were not the first rulers of the region. The first 
obvious reason is, as he himself tells us, that he begins the 
history of a new age, the ‘Cali-yuga’^, and secondly it was 
this dynasty that had a direct and complete sway over 
Kongu for the first time. Hence he says: 

“He (Vira raya Chakraverti) was installed in the 
throne of the Congu-deSam and being anointed wore 
the crown.”^ __ 

Doubtless, the rule initiated by Vira Raya must have been 
a memorable one, as can be judged from the single fact that 
of all the rulers of this region his name alone has gone down 
to posterity and to this day in the Kongu region there is 


1. MJLS.,. xrv, 4. 

2. Ibid, Though "Cali-yuga* is said to be 5,000 years old now, this calcula¬ 
tion is more imaginary than real. The reference here is more to the opening 
of a new age. 

3. Ibid. 

K. 11 
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none, who does not remember his name—^his coins being 
still dug up from the ground and worn as an ornament 
round the neck. 

Rev. Mr. Taylor, who has translated Kongudesardjdkkal 
in the “Madras Journal of Literature and Science”, 
Vol. XIV, interprets the “Retti tribe” as the “the Reddy 
caste, a tribe of cultivators of the soil, usually considered of 
northern origin.”^ Their appearance in Kongu in the period 
imder reference is, however, quite sudden and calls for an 
explanation. Mention was made in the previous chapter of 
the Kalabhra interregnum and the Velir migration from 
the north, which refers in fact to the migration of a race 
of cultivators into South India.® All historians are agreed 
on the point that roughly between the IV and VI centuries 
the new race of the Kalabhras took hold of South India, 
throwing all the erstwhile rulerships of the region into 
darkness and disrepute, so that when the Velvikudi grant 
of the later-day Pandya refers to the defeat effected by 
Kadungon over this race of usurpers it could truly remark: 

“Tharani mankaiai pirarpal urimaithiravithin 

nikki thanpal urimai nanganam amaitha,”® 

that he, established by his valour and strength of arms the 
claim of others for the land which he made his own. If the 
Retti tribe here referred to is placed in this category of 
newcomers, their sudden appearance in Kongu after the 
&ra of the Ceras becomes at once intelligible. 

Though it is not possible to decide the exact time when 
the Retti migration into the south took place, it may be 
posited for a fact that it was through the region of 


4. MJLS, XIV p. 4, F.N. 1. “In Canarese and Telugu the term corres¬ 
ponds to vall^ (sic.) in the Tamil language.”—Taylor. 

5. See Pandit M. Raghava lyengar^s equation of Kalabhras with Kallapar 
or Kalappalar (agriculturists) in his book “Epigraphy and Tamil Literature.” 

6. Velvikudi Grant, 11 43-44. 
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Karnataka or Mysore that they reached Kongu. In my book, 
“Early History of the Vellar Basin”, I have shown the 
possibility of tracing the route of this migration, which in 
fact passes through the region of Mysore. The song of 
Kapilar in Pur am 201, to which reference has been made 
in the foregoing chapter, is addressed to the Velir chieftain, 
Irukkuvel, at Arayam in this very region, and it further 
confirms our conclusion. If this be the support given by 
facts preceding the Retti occupation of Kongu, their later 
history gives an even greater force to our conclusion. 

Viewed from this point of view the argument based on 
the story of Murthinayanar (related both in the Periya- 
puranam and the Tiruvilayadalpurdnam) in which a Kar- 
natak prince is said to have usurped the throne at Madura 
from the hands of the traditional Pandya brims with mean¬ 
ing. The Government Epigraphist, Mr. V. Venkayya, who 
has discussed this question in his report for 1908, un¬ 
hesitatingly concludes from this that this ruler from the 
Canarese country was none other than the Kalabhra.’ 

This, taken together with other considerations set forth 
already, makes us conclude that the Retti emergence in 
Kongu was in the course of the Kalabhra upheaval in South 
India and the statement found in the above named Purands 
that the Canarese king turned a Jain only serves to further 
augment this conclusion, since the .Rettis appear as the first 
Jain rulers in Kongu and for that matter in the whole of 
the Tamil country. 

Lastly, the mention of ‘Cali-yuga’ in Kongudesa- 
rdjdkkal seems by itself to refer to the “Ka]abhra inter¬ 
regnum”, which was the opening of a new era in the politics 
of South India. The reference in the Velvikudi record of 
Parantaka Nedunjadaiyan, 


7. ARE, 1908, p. 53. 
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“Then a Kali king named Kalabhra took posses¬ 
sion of the extensive earth driving away numberless 
gdhirajahs (ancient kings)”® 

also seems to chime in with the opening words in Kongudesa- 
rajdkkal: 

“In the history of kings in the Cali-jmga the first 
name inscribed is that of Viraraya Chakraverti 
(sic).”® 


II 

The Rettis as RattAs 

Modem writers generally describe the Rettis of Kongu 
as the RatjSs or Rashtrakutas. Mr. H. Lefanu, the careful 
compiler of the “Salem Manual,” has the following foot¬ 
note with regard to this: 

“This name (Retti) is foxmd under the following 
forms:—Irattu, Iretti, Radda, Raddi, Rahtor, Rahtor, 
Rahtore, Rashtra-kuta, Rathaur, Rathawr, Rathod, 
Rathod, Rathor, Rathor, RathSr, Rathore, RatJS, 
Ratta, Rayathor, Rayathaur, Raythor, RhatSr, 
Reddi, Reddi, Reddy, Retti, Ruddi and there are 
probably more.”^® 

This statement of Mr. Lefanu must reveal two facts: — 

(a) that the Rettis of Kongu were well-known people 
in South Indian history and 

(b) that they were foreigners to the region over which 
they were anointed to rule. The very description of their 
assumption to office as found in Kongudesardjakkal, to 
which reference was made above, indicates their foreign 

8. KDR., (MJLS. XIV), 11. 39-40. 

9. MJLS., XIV, p. 4. 

10. Lefanu; Salem Manual, I, p. 17, F.N., 5. 
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origin. A few writers also describe them as Mahrattas;” 
and no less a writer than Dr. R. D. Bhandarkar connects 
all the three—^the Rattas, Rashtrakutas and Mahrattas—as 
the same race bearing names varying with changing times.^^ 

Mr. W. Logan in a small note contributed by him to 
the “Indian Antiquary”, Vol. XIV is conclusive on this 
identificatian of the Rettis not only with the Rattas but also 
with the Rashtrakutas.^^ He also tries to correlate the names 
of the seven Ratta rulers in Kongudesarajakkal with those 
of the latter Rashtrakutas beginning with Dantidurga 
(c. 750 A.D.)^^ Dr. Fleet in his “Genealogy of the Rashtra- 
kuta Dynasty” points out with greater plausibility that 
the names of the Rattas mentioned in the Tamil Chronicle, 
Govinda, Krishna, Govinda II and Kannaradeva (Krishna), 
are purely Rashtrakuta names as known to us from inscrip¬ 
tions.^® Of the names found in the Rashtrakuta genealogy 
no less than five are Govindas and four are Krishnas, while 
Krishna IV is also known as Kannaradeva. In short, these 
are distinctly Rashtrakuta names and their very occurrence 
in the RatjS genealogy available to us from the aforesaid 
Chronicle puts it beyond all doubt that the Rattas were only 
a branch of the Rashtrakutas, of whom we hear in Maha¬ 
rashtra as early as the days of Asoka.^® 

Lastly, two inscriptions give us the proof direct in sup¬ 
port of this identification: 

(a) One is the Rashtrakuta record, the Wai’dha 
Plates, which mention the Rashtrakutas as the direct 
descendants of a prince named Rat]^. 

11. Chidambaranar; Kongumalar, 11, 139. Rev. Taylor in his translation 
of the KDR points out that the very title, ‘srimai' with which each of the 
Ratj^ king’s names is begun in the Chronicle is a maratha u^ge. Taylor; 
MJLS., XIV, p. 6, F.N., 4. 

12. Bhandarkar, Early Hist of the DekkaUj 106. 

13. lA., XIV, p. 124. 

14. Ibid. 

15. Fleet; Canarese Dynasties, p. 33. 

16. Bhandarkar; op. cit., loc., cif. 
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“He had a son of the name of Rashtrakuta after 
whom the family was so-called.”” 

(b) The other is the Western Chalukyan inscription 
of Taila II (c. 970 A.D.), where he is said to have up¬ 
rooted the Raj^s, which must refer only to the Rashtra- 
kutas, having in view the chronology of the period. 
This inscription also gives an unmistakable proof of our 
identification of the Ratta with the Rashtrakutas.“ 

III 

The RattA Chronology 

The most vital point to be decided in connection with 
the history of the Rettis or Ratios of Kongu is the period 
of their rule. Many writers following two inscriptions men¬ 
tioned in Kongudesardjdkkal, which commemorate certain 
donations made by Govinda II “in the year of Salivahana 
Saca 4” and by “Vikramadeva in S.S. 100”, woiild date the 
commencement of the RatjS rule in Kongu somewhere in 
the first years of the Christian era.” Though evidence culled 
from stone records carry their own weight in an argument, 
they need careful scrutiny in this particular instance, since 
in the first place the records mentioned here are not 
available and secondly in following them we will have to 
throw overboard the history of centuries to yield place to 
the Ratios. Had they begun their rule in the south as early 
as the I century A.D., the works of the Sangam period would 
appear to do great injustice in omitting to mention them. 
Positively, it will be impossible to find a place both for the 
Ceras and the Ratios at the same time in Kongu; and yet the 
Sangam works, which are reliable evidences at many points, 
speak only of the former and omit entirely the latter. 


17. Bhandarkar; op. cit, loc. cit. 

18. Elliot’s Mss. Collections, Vol. I, p. 415; see also Fleet, CD., p. 41. 

19. Le Fanu; Salem Manual, 1, p. 18. 
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In this very circumstance lies the great impossibility 
of the I century date for the commencement of the RatJS 
rule. Then what about the year 4 of Salivahana Saca re¬ 
ferred to in the grant of Govinda II ? In the first place, as 
Rev. Taylor remarks, “the sakd year is not to be received 
implicitly, even when clearly given.”^ It is not clear who 
founded the Saka era;'"*^ in the measure in which there is 
uncertainty on this point, the question of fixing the date of 
the era becomes also nebulous. It was Dr. Oldenberg, who 
began the view that the Saca era begins from the corona¬ 
tion of Kanishka in 78 A.D,; but even his reasons for the 
view were never taken as conclusive, so that to this day 
the whole question of the origin of this era, as says Rapson, 
remains at best conjectural.^ 

It is true that the inscriptions recorded in the chronicle 
gives not merely the date but many other astronomical 
details as well; but even this does not preclude the possibi¬ 
lity of a wanton insertion for the sake of imparting an air 
of reliability to the dates mentioned. Rev. Taylor himself 
thinks likewise when he says; 

“Supposing it ever so accurate, the date of an 
eclipse might have been taken from astronomical tables 
and inserted as that of an inscription.”^ 

The supposition here made is rendered all the more likely 
because of the fact that the inscriptions here referred to are 
nowhere to be found. It is a fact beyond dispute that no 
legible inscription has been found in the southern Peninsula 
older than the date 1000 S.S.; while earlier inscriptions of 
the Pand37as and the Pallavas do not well go before the com¬ 
mencement of the VII century A.D. and all of them are 
defaced at many points. The earliest Rashtrakuta inscrip- 

20. MJLS., XIV, p. 45. 

21. See Rapson’s article in JRAS., 1904, pp. 374 ff. 

22. Rapson; lA., 16. 

23. MJLS., XrV, p. 6, F.N. 3. 
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tion, on the other hand, is not earlier than the VII 
century A.D. 

Further, Rev. Taylor in translating the portion of the 
Chronicle here referred to is himself doubtful whether it 
is the date 4 that is meant by the Mss. or some other date 
beginning with 4 with one or two figures to its right: 

“The year 4 does not appear to me satisfactory. It 
has the semblance of a number thrown in conjecturally 
and one character on the right side might raise it to 40 
or 400.”"^ 

Such is the state of the Chronicle that it is useless to frame 
a chronology for the Ratios on the basis of its evidence. 
Besides, the cycle of sixty years mentioned in these inscrip¬ 
tions does not seem to have been current at the time refer¬ 
red to. Jas. Burgess in editing the Ganga grants of A.D. 350 
and 481 remarks: 

“It is pretty generally agreed that the cycle of 
sixty yeas is a comparatively recent invention and was 
not used before the tenth century.”^® 

Even in the event of following the dates furnished by 
the Mss., one comes up against the difficulty of spreading 
out the reigns of the kings mentioned in it within the 
confines of the dates given, i.e., S.S. 4 and 100. The interval 
between these is a period of nearly a century (96 years) 
and it is to be spread over the rule of one king (Kannara- 
deva) and over parts of the reigns of two kings. Nos. 5 and 
7 of the Chronicle. By supposing that Kannaradeva came 
to the throne in his infancy and lived a very long life Mr. Le 
Fanu seeks to overcome this difficulty. But this explanation 
is at best conjectural and does not solve the difficulty 
squarely. 

24. MJLS., XTV, p. 5, F.N. 

25. lA., Vn, 170, F.N. 
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Thus the conclusion is forced on us that the whole 
scheme of the Ratta chronology needs to be dismantled and 
put in order. Once the connection between the Rat^s and 
the Rashtrakutas is granted, the chronology of the latter 
may be taken to give a lead in fixing up that of the former. 
Dr. Biihler in his introduction to his edition of the Coorg 
Inscriptions states categorically that the Rashtrakuta rule 
in the Deccan lasted between the III and the V centuries 
A.D.“ This seems to indicate the first period of the Rashtra¬ 
kuta power, which again rose into prominence in the VIII 
century to be finally routed in the X, during the nile of 
Kakka III. All authorities on their history are agreed in 
this classification and the Miraj plates of the Western 
Chalukya, Jayasimha I, refers clearly to the destruction he 
caused of the Rashtrakuta in the person of Indra in the 
V century A.D.^ 

No clear evidence is forthcoming as to the date when 
the Ratios actually began their rule. Mr. Lewis Rice stur- 
mises the III century, as does also Dr. Buhler (already indi¬ 
cated) for the beginning of the Ratta rule on strong 
circumstantial evidences. That the Ratios occupied the 
Karnataka from very early times has been shown; that the 
Satavahana rule so clearly established by the provenance of 
their coins in this region lasted till the close of the II century 
is also established; that till the reduction of the Rattas by 
the Chalukyas in the V century A.D., they had no foot-hold 
in the Karnataka is also established, since the region was 
xmder the control of the Kadambas, Banas, Pallavas and 
the Gangas during this period. It therefore follows that it 
was during this period that they must have set up their rule 
in Kongu, into which region they must have infiltrated in 


26. Buhler; Coorg Inscriptions, Intro., p. 6. 

27. Fleet; CD., p. 31. 

K. 12 
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course of time from the West of Karnataka in a south¬ 
easterly direction. This would also agree perfectly with the 
evidence of the Sangam poems, which do not mention 
them. 

On this basis we must try to fix the seven rulers 
mentioned in the Mss. in this period roughly from 
250 A.D.—450 A.D. The rulers mentioned in the Chronicle 
are: 

1. Vira raya Chakravarti, 

2. Govinda Raya I. 

3. Krishna Raya. 

4. Kalavallabha Raya. 

5. Govinda Raya 11. 

(relation not indicated) 

6. Chathurbhuja Kannaradeva Chakravarti. 

7. Tiruvikramadeva Chakravarti. 

All these rulers are mentioned in the relationship of father 
and son except ruler No. 6. Nor does this appear acciden¬ 
tal; since the relationship is clearly mentioned in the Chro¬ 
nicle in the case of all the rest. The second point to be 
noted here is that three among them are mentioned as 
‘Chakravarti’ and the others are mentioned simply by 
name. Thirdly, wars, conquests, and a scheme of foreign 
aUiances are mentioned only for the last three. Taking all 
these into consideration we have reason to posit a longer 
reign for the last three than for the first four. The dis¬ 
connected nature of Kannaradeva throws in a real difficulty 
in formulating any chronological scheme; but in the event 
the Chronicle does not mention any concrete hiatus, this 
fact may be slurred over. Thus giving on an average 20 
years of reign for each of the first group and 25 years for 
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each of the second we arrive 
chronology: 

at the following tentative 

1. 

Vira raya Chakravarti 

(A.D. 250-270)'. 

2. 

Govinda Raya I 

( 

„ 270-290). 

3. 

Krishna Raya 

( 

„ 290-310). 

4. 

Kalavallabha Raya 

( 

„ 310-330). 

5. 

Govinda Raya II 

( 

„ 330-355). 

6. 

Kannaradeva 

( 

„ 355-380). 

7. 

Tiruvikramadeva 

( 

„ 380-405)'. 


IV 

The RattA Rule in Kongu 

The impression that one would get from the Kongu- 
desardjdkkal in its accoimt of the Ratta rule in Kongu is 
that it was a period of just and benign rule during which 
people were made happy and the kingdom grew to be 
prosperous; and the same seems to be justified by other 
records also. Of the very first king, Vira Raya, the Chroni¬ 
cle says: 

“Enjoying all manner of prosperity he ruled with 
equity and justice and so protected the coimtry.’’^ 

There is evidence in the Mss. for saying that these kings 
governed the coimtry with written law following the Niti 
^tra, of whose existence they knew and of which they 
made a deep study, so that the record could say of Krishna 
Raya, 

“Searching the Niti Sastra more, he reigned with 
greater equity and justice than his father. 


28. MJLS., op., cit., p. 4. 

29. Ibid. 
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They were anointed as kings and wore the crown of royalty 
and had a regular code of ceremony to be followed as with 
royal personages to-day. The chronicler is always eager to 
speak to us of the splendour that was the Ratta rule. They 
were eminently cultured men and one among them is 
actually called ‘kalavallabha’, meaning “very erudite 
prince.” 

The last three of this dynasty are particularly mention¬ 
ed, as has been already said, as great warriors and con¬ 
querors. This era of conquest begun by Govinda Raya II 
was made more famous in the reigns of his two successors 
Kannaradeva and Tiruvikrama. 

The evidence of the Chronicle is unfortunately not 
very enlightening; and a statement like the following with 
regard to Govinda Raya does not make the reader very 
wise: 

“Going to war with hostile kings he overcame 

them; received tribute from a great many of them.”®® 

About Tiruvikrama, however, the Mss. says that he set out 
for the conquest of the “Dacshin country” and overcame 

“the Chola, Pandya, Kerala, and Malaysia countries. 

This king also ruled over the Camataca-de^.”®^ There is 
some light to be had from this statement, since it gives us 
to understand that in the reign of this ruler the Ra^ta 
kingdom was extended to Karnataka on the one side and 
to the south and west of Kongu on the other. 

The mention of ‘Dacshin’ is, however, very intriguing. 
Did the chronicler mean by the term the southern region 
of the Colas and the Pandyas or the territory to the north 
of this, generally designated as the Dekkan ? Some writers 
are of opinion that what is meant here is only the southern 
region.®® The better reading, however, appears to refer it 


30. MJLS,, op. cit.f p. 5. 

31. Ihid.y p. 6. 

32. Le Fanu; op., cit., p. 21. 
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to the Kamatak region, at least to its southern portion; and 
then we would better understand what follows, that “he 
ruled over the Camataca-deM.” This would also be well in 
accord with what goes before, which refers to his quitting the 
Jaina religion, the traditional faith of the Canarese country: 

“He (Tiruvikrama) quitted the Jaina religion and 
was turned to that of Siva; and on setting out to the 
conquest of the Dacshin country he made presents of 
lands and other things; and overcame the Chola, 
Pandya, Kerala, and Malayala countries and return¬ 
ed.”®* 

It seems possible that Tiruvikrama’s religious change¬ 
over was a cause and an inspiration for his attempted con¬ 
quest of the Karnatak region. Rev. Taylor, the translator of 
the Kongudesarajdkkal, whose words must carry great 
weight in the matter of any elucidation of the Mss., exactly 
expresses this view point, when he says: 

“The statement that Vikramadeva after quitting the 
Jaina religion and following that of Siva set out to the 
conquest of the Dakshin country requires grave atten¬ 
tion as to whether this language accords with the lower 
portion of the modem Mysore country.”^ 

At any rate, it ought to be clear to all students of South 
Indian history that the south is never equated with the 
‘Dacshin’; and all historical records always keep them dis¬ 
tinct. To give but one example, we shall take an early re¬ 
cord which mentions the two countries. The example is 
taken from the Mahabharata, which refers to the conquests 
of Sahadeva, one of the Pandava princes; in mentioning 
them, the epic says that “having conquered Dakshina, he 
conquered the Pandyas in the south.”®® Here, as may be 


33. MJLS*, op,, cit,, p. 6. 

34. Ibid., F.N. 1. 

35. Mahabharata; Sahhaparvam, Chap. XXXI, verse, 17. 
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obvious, the two territories are mentioned in clear distinction 
as two different entities. 

Thus it would appear that having brought the southern 
portion of the Kamatak under his control, Tiruvikrama 
effected the conquest of the Cola, Pandya, Kerala and Mala¬ 
ysia countries, A curious distinction is here made between 
‘Kerala’ and ‘Malayala’ countries. Mr. Le Fanu arguing on 
the basis that “the latter term has a much wider connotation 
than the former,” opines that ‘Kerala’ must be taken to refer 
to Malabar in a narrow sense and the term, ‘Malayala’, to 
Malabar in a larger sense.^ In the first place there seems to 
be no ostensible reason for mentioning the same region in 
two ways. On the other hand, from the background of the 
prior history of Kongu it appears better to refer these terms 
to mean respectively the Cera domain in Kongu and the 
Cera kingdom in general. 

To Kannaradeva Chakravarti, the 6th in the list, the 
chronicle does not attribute any particular conquest; but 
it speaks in terms highly eulogistic of his qualities as a 
warrior; — 

“Whenever it became needful to go to war, he 
went out joyfully with eighteen (kinds of) drums and 
was a conqueror.He understood the enchant¬ 

ments (mantras) of the Cotandam or bow and of the 
Naga-archina-mantra. He acquired all kinds of banners 
taken from conquered kings; and ruled the kingdom 
with great equity.”®^ 

Certain new and interesting facts connected with war in 
ancient South India are here mentioned, particularly the 
use of the enchantments on the field of battle and the devo¬ 
tion to the naga or divine serpent possibly as a help to suc¬ 
cess on the field of battle. That drums and banners of 
various kinds were used in war is also obvious from this 

36. Le Fanu; op., cit, p. 21, 

37. MJLS., op, cit, p. 5. 
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passage, as also the fact that Kannaradeva was so famous as 
a warrior, that whenever he went to war, he was always 
the conqueror. The reference to his four arms, clearly men¬ 
tioned in the Chronicle and to which his very name, 
‘Chathurbhuja’ (four arms), points, is an unmistakable evi¬ 
dence in support of his great prowess in warfare. All this 
description notwithstanding, it does not appear possible that 
his conquests were in any sense extensive, as otherwise we 
will not be told that it was in the reign of his successor that 
the southern kings were conquered. The reference in the 
Chronicle to his skill on the vlnd and his knowledge 
of Bharata sdstrd or the art of dancing also indicates that 
he was not a king who made conquests his only aim. Under 
these circumstances it seems best to conclude that his ex¬ 
ploits were desultory and did not mean much in terms of 
the extension of the kingdom. This work was left for his 
successor, the valiant Tiruvikrama, to undertake; but he 
seems to have been cut off in the midst of this undertaking. 

Groping as we are in the darkness of the times, the fol¬ 
lowing facts may be deduced with regard to the origin and 
growth of the Ratte power in the III and IV centuries A.D. 
from the paltry evidence of the Kongudesardjdkkal: — 

(1) Round about the middle of the III century A.D. the 
RatJ^s established their domain in Kongu, ejected by force 
of circumstances from the Kamatak by the rising power of 
the Banas and the Gangas, who occupied the east and the 
south and the Kadambas, who occupied the north and the 
west. 

(2) It was as though the Rab^s had wandered south 
into Kongu, where, according to the chronicle, they were 
installed in power. 

“He (Virs Raya) was installed in the throne of the 

Congude^am and being anointed wore the crown.”®® 

No war is indicated, much less a conquest of Kongu. The 
installation and coronation seem to have been done by 
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some extraneous power apparently with the mutual consent 
of all. 

(3) If the later history of the Gangas in this region is 
any indication, this seems to have been a gift of the Jains 
to the RatJ^s with a view to augment the religion of Maha- 
vira in a region where it was fast taking root. The numerous 
references in the chronicle to Jain priests, pujdris and gurus 
and other learned men are themselves an indication in this 
direction. The first grant of Govindaraya II is to a Jain 
priest Arichanna, and it is for the upkeep of the temple 
called, “Conganivarman-basta Jainiya-Devatarchani”. The 
land of the grant is said to lie in the Culasta district in the 
town called Boma-cama—evidently in the Carnatic coun¬ 
try; and the grant is made after certain victories won by 
the monarch. From these circumstancial considerations it is 
possible to argue that the said grant of Govinda was in 
the nature of a thanks-offering to the Jain worthies of 
Karnataka after the first Ratta victories in Kongu were 
effected. 

^ That Jainism occupied during the period a central place 
in the Canarese country and was well on the way to make 
the south its appendage is evident from all sources of his¬ 
tory, particularly from the niunerous temples and scholars 
of the Jains mentioned in the Kongudesardjdkkal. A 
reference like the following taken from this Mss. is enough 
to indicate the extent of the power and influence of Jainism 
in Kongu during this period: 

“Thus there were three persons acquainted with 
the sacred books of those Jainas. Their guru was 
named Naga-nandi, who was thoroughly versed in their 
religious wisdom (veda-gnanam). He was one who 
well explained the spiritual treatises of that religious 
system to those kings who belonged to it.”^ 


38. MJLS., op, cit, p. 4. 

39. MJLS,, op, cit, pp. 5-6. 
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Further, numerous places in the modem district of Coimba¬ 
tore like Kangayam. Ingur, Vijayamangalam and Uttukkuli 
bear ruins of Jaina bastis to this day—an unmistakable 
evidence of Jain influence that had prevailed in this region 
in early times. It was from one or other of these places that 
the far-famed Tamil Grammarian, Bavanandi and the 
authors of Perumkathai and Kongumandalasadakam —all 
Jains by religious persuasion—^also hailed in later times. 

(4) The conversion of Tiruvikrama, the last of the 
Rattas in Kongu, from Jainism to Saivism^® brought on a 
crisis. While the pontiffs of his old religion could no longer 
extend him their sympthy and support, Tiruvikrama him¬ 
self, now turned a Saivite, sought to attack Karnataka, the 
southern home of his old religion. Viewed against this 
background the passage in the Kongudesardjdkkal is very 
significant: 

“He quitted the Jaina religion and was turned to 
that of Siva; and on setting out to the conquest of 
the Decshin country, he made presents of lands and 
other things.. 

That this was a volte face wrought with great political 
consequences is implied in the tradition that the Chronicle 
records that god Siva himself (Sancaradeva) appeared to 
him in person and got him to embrace the new religion. The 
same is further emphasised by a huge land-grant of 500 
cdndacams in Kongu, the convert king is said to make to the 
Guru of his new religion, Narailimha Bhatta of the Bharad- 
vaja tribe, for the maintenance of the temple of Sankara not 
far from Scandapura, the RajtJ^ capital.*^ 

40. Ibid,, p. 6, 

41. Ibid. 

42. The term, *cdndacam^ is even now in use in the Canarese country 
and, curiously enough, in modern Salem, once a part of the Ratj^ kingdom. 
It refers to-day not to land measurement but to the measurement of grain, 
1 candacam being equal to 1 salakai or 80 Madras measures. If even at the 
time of the grant the cdndacam referred only to grain measurement, the idea 
of the grantor was perhaps “land yielding 500 cdridacams of grain per year”. 

K. 13 
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(5) In spite of all this, the Ratj^ history in Kongu 
abruptly ends, leaving us to conjecture that the religious 
change-over meant the ruin of the dynasty. The history of 
their successors, the Gangas, chimes in with this conclusion, 
since we are told inscriptionally, though a few centuries 
later, that the first Ganga king, Konganivarman I, was 
installed on the throne at Scandapma—^the erstwhile capital 
of the Ra.t1as—by the great Jain Achariya, Simhanandi of 
the Kranurgana, whom he is said to have met at Perur and 
who is described in the record as “the Promoter of the 
Ganga kingdom.”" 

Thus closed the history of the Ratios in Kongu. Though 
their rule seems to have lasted in this region for well nigh 
200 years, punctuated with great events and victories and 
marked by a general prosperity of the people, it is a pity 
that we have not enough records to construct a detailed his¬ 
tory of these kings. 

A few references have already been made to the glory 
of the Ratj^ rule, to the method of warfare prevalent during 
that period, and to the attention paid to the niti-^stras and 
even pure ceremonial rituals like the “Naga-archina- 
mantra.” That a high level of culture prevailed during 
the time cannot be denied; and the interest displayed by a 
king like Kannaradeva in music and dancing, in the innd 
and Bharata-sdstrd referred to in Kongvdesarajdkkal, may 
be mentioned here as evidence enough of the prevailing 
level of general culture. 

Religion was, however, the great feature of the age. 
The period of the RatiS rule may be taken to mark the high- 
water-mark reached by Jainism in South India. The Kongu- 
desardjdkkal refers not only to many Jain bastis but also to 
many learned in Jain lore, controlled and disciplined by 
experts of knowledge and special superiors: Such were Pan- 

43 . stone inscriptions from Kalliirgudda and Purali (Shimoga Dt.)- 
E.C., Vn, SH., 4, 64. 
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chanandi, Naganandi and Gnrunandi referred to in the 
Chronicle: 

“Thus there were three men acquainted with the 
sacred books of the Jainas. One among them was 
Naganandi, who was fit to instruct kings in the reli¬ 
gious system of the Jainas.”^ 

There is no doubt that Jainism was largely practised in the 
Kongu of the day. It was also highly organised under Pon¬ 
tiffs, who took their residence under the shade of the Shri- 
karee tree planted by the side of the bastis in important 
places. The chronicle mentions a gradation of Jain priests 
when it refers to pujaris, priests and gurus. 

The reference in this Mss. to the personal appearance 
of Siva, to Tiruvikrama, who in consequence takes to Sai- 
vism, must be taken to mark the beginnings of Brahmanism 
in the south. Though the date of the southern migration of 
the Brahmans is still unsettled, it can be safely asserted that 
this did not take place in any impressionable form before the 
IV century A.D., before the days of the Kadamba Mayu- 
rasarman and more particularly the days of Chandran- 
gatan; and for stating this we have the high authority of 
Prof. Wilson and Mr. Logan on our side.^ 

From the standpoint of administrative development 
the Rajttas show that they had passed the initial stages of 
form and efficiency. The Kongudesarajakkal refers to dist¬ 
ricts like Culasta and to smaller administrative units like 
those of Skandapura and to villages grouped under these 
imits. The mention of lands in the grants above referred to 
indicate that there was a close land-survey, that kept a 
record of all the lands in the kingdom with relevant data 
like annual yield etc. to be useful in any scheme of taxa¬ 
tion. 


44. MJLS., op. ext., pp. 5-6. 

45. Wilson; Catalogue, p. 36; Logan., op. ext., 276. 
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The capital of the Ratta kingdom is said to have been 
*‘Scandapura in the Congud^am.”^ It is well that the 
chronicle says definitely that this place was in Kongu; as 
otherwise we would be led to wander far in search of it. No 
place of this name is to be found ansrwhere in South India 
today, not to speak of the Kongu country. There seems to 
have been a sanskritisation of a Tamil name, which makes 
the difficulty in the identification. Under the circumstan¬ 
ces what can be offered now cannot be more than a guess. 
From the point of view of strategical importance, some 
writers locate it in the Ghuzzelhutty pass in the Talaimalai 
region, which was the gateway from Mysore into Kongu; 
but from the reference in Kongudesarajakhal to the 
grant of Tiruvikrama of “500 mndacams” in the region 
round the capital to the Brahman Nara^imhabhatta, it 
would appear that it was situated not in a mountainous 
coxmtry indicated by the location of the Ghuzzelhutty pass 
but in the midst of fertile fields. Thus certain writers 
identify Scandapura with the modem town of Dharapuram 
in the Coimbatore district, where ruins of old forts are stiU 
visible and it is not far from rice fields. The town of Kanga- 
yam not far from Dharapuram seems to answer the name 
Scanda directly (Kangayan being another name for Scanda 
or Subramania). This identification seems to be further 
supported by the importance it came to have in the days of 
the Gangas (the name Kangayam indicates the Ganga con¬ 
nection) and the earlier period of the Roman trade with 
South India, as also by its geographical situation in the 
midst of mountains surroxmding the region on all sides. Its 
central position in Kongu renders this identification all the 
more likely. The local temple is an ancient one and is dedi¬ 
cated to god Subramania. 


46. MJLS,, op. cit, p, 4. 
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Still between the two the identification of Dharapuram 
with Scandapura seems to be more reasonable because: 

(a) While this place has ruins of old forts to show 
Kangayam is absolutely bereft of any of them. 

(b) Dharapuram has larger hoards of Roman coins in 
spite of the fame of Kangayam for its Padiyur beryls; (63 
gold coins of Augustus Caesar were discovered at Dhara¬ 
puram in one hoard alone in 1856). 

(c) Certain inscriptions from the neighbourhood of 
Dharapuram, though of a later date than the period of the 
Rattes, mention the title ‘Bhosala’ often. This being a com¬ 
mon Mahratta title, the possibility of the Ratj^ rule from this 
place at an earlier time is rendered very possible.^’ 

(d) Writers like Mr. C. M. Ramachandran Chettiar of 
Coimbatore argue that the very name Dharapuram can be 
made to refer to Scandapura and to god Subramania 
(Dharuganukkuanthakanpuram = Dharapuram) 

Two well-marked out signs of the prosperity of Kongu 
during the period of the Rat]ta rule are: 

(a) the roaring Roman trade of the times, to which 
reference has been made in the previous chapter and 

(b) the gold coins issued by Vira Raya, the first Ratta 
king on the Kongu throne. 

Vlra Raya, be it remembered, was the first South Indian 
ruler to issue gold coins. The Roman gold coins seem to 
have given him the incentive and the gold mines of his 
kingdom the means of translating it into action. Besides, 
evidence is not wanting to show how far advanced of their 
times were the Rashtrakuta rulers. The Devalana horde of 
silver coins which bear the name of the Rashtrakuta 
Krishna and attributed by Dr. Bhau Daji to the end of the 
TV century A.D.*® is itself an example in point. The issue of 
gold coins by Vira Raya in Kongu in the latter half of the 
in caitury A.D. also gets explained by this. 

47. Wilson; op. dt., Vol. H, pp. 125. ff. 

48. See Kongu Malar n, 143. 

49. JBBRAS., Xn, p, 213; see also Cunningham; Arch, Reports, IX, p. 29. 
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CHAPTER V 


KONGU BECOMES A DOMAIN OF THE GANGAS 

I 

The Beginnings of GangA Rule 

The abruptness with which the Kongudesardjdkkal ends 
the reign of Vikramadeva, the seventh in the RatJS line, and 
the quickness with which it begins the history of the Gangas 
in Kongu needs to be investigated. A part of this question 
has been already discussed in the foregoing chapter; and the 
general opinion among the few, who have written on this 
subject, is that Vikrama made a foolhardy onslaught on the 
Kamatak, in which he was not only defeated but also 
kiUed.^ 

The chronicle, however, is vague on this point, 

“On setting out to the conquest of the Dacshin 
coxmtry, he made presents of lands and other things; 
and overcame the Chola, Pandya, KeraM and Malayala 
coimtries and returned,”^ 

and naively adds without mentioning any conquest of the 
Canarese country that 

“(he) also ruled over the Carnataca-desa.”^ 

This is the last statement about this king in the Kongu- 
desardjdkkal; and what follows immediately is the rule of 
‘Conganni Verma’, the Ganga. But this very vagueness of 
the chronicle is a proof that the Canarese coimtry killed 
Vikrama or at any rate his glory and the glory of his race. 

Records relevant to the origin of the Ganga rule in 
Kongu make this surmise all the more plausible. The two 

1. KDR.. AWLS., XIV., p. 6. 

2. Ibid. 

S. Ibid. 
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stone inscriptions from Kallurgudda and Purale in the 
Shimoga taluk of the Mysore state (assignable to early 
XII century), to which reference has already been made, 
are the earliest records giving us a detailed accoimt of the 
Ganga origin.* From these we learn that king Kampa had 
a son named Padmanabha and to him were born two sons, 
Rama and Lakshmana. Sometime after their birth, Mahi- 
bala of Ujjaini besieged his capital demanding from him the 
five ornaments which god Indra had given to Priyabhandu, 
an ancestor of Kampa. War ensuing, Padmanabha took 
counsel of his ministers and sent his two sons and sister 
with 48 Brahmans to the south of India. Coming down to 
Perur, the two princes, now renamed Dadiga and Madhava, 
met Achariya Simhanandi of the Kranurgana. “Propitiat¬ 
ing the goddess Padmavati”, the records continue, “he ob¬ 
tained a boon for them and presented them with a sword 
and a whole kingdom”. 

Such is our inscriptional evidence, late as it may be, 
bearing on the origin of the Gangas and their early con¬ 
nection with Kongu. The reference to Perur makes the con¬ 
nection with this region quite clear. It is true that most 
writers on this subject identify ‘Perur’ of the inscriptions 
with “Ganga Perur” in the modem district of Cuddapah. 
No shread of evidence either epigraphical or archaeological 
or literary or even traditional has been, however, shown 
upto now in support of this identification. The reference in 
the inscriptions to the great Jaina Achariya, Simhanandi, 
and his presentation of a whole kingdom to the Ganga prin¬ 
ces makes us look for at least some remnants of Jain glory 
that the region round Ganga Perur must have once seen; 
but neither Ganga Perur nor its surroundings has anything 
to show in this direction. 

The identification seems to have been made merely on 
the similarity between names. But Perur about 3% miles 


4. E.C., vn, sh. 4, 64. 
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from the modem town of Coimbatore not only bears this 
similarity in a better way but has also many Jaina remains 
to show us as further evidence for the identification. The 
importance of Kongu region in early Jaina history has al¬ 
ready been indicated. That Perur in Coimbatore District 
was important in Ganga times is borne out by the Kudaluru 
inscription of Madhavavarman I,® which records the gift of 
“the village of Perur to the west of the river Totla and east 
of Marukare Visaya.” The boundaries thus set for the vil¬ 
lage puts it beyond doubt that it is Perur in Kongu that is 
referred to here, in so far as the Totla is a mountain stream 
of the Nilgiris and Marukare is doubtless Madhukarai to the 
west of Perur. 

More than all this is what we know of Vikramadeva, 
the last of the Rattas of Kongu, and particularly the way in 
which his reign came to an end. His sudden conversion to 
Saivism and his attempted conquest of the Canarese coun¬ 
try indicated that he was no more to be the patron of 
Jainism; and such a king was an impossibility in the Kongu 
of his day, steeped as it was in Jain influences. The 
numerous Jain achariyas mentioned by the Kongudesa- 
rdjdkkal —Arichanna, Pranyabhachariya, Naganandi—and 
three other learned persons, “acquainted with the sacred 
books of the Jainas” is itself a clear proof pointing to Jain 
predominance in Kongu at the time referred to. It is not 
too much to say that even royalty at the time was com¬ 
pletely under Jain influence if not supremacy. Arichanna 
is referred to as the donee in the grant of the RatJS, 
Govinda II; Pranyabha is mentioned as his guru; and Naga¬ 
nandi is said to have instructed kings “in the religious sys¬ 
tem of the Jainas.”® 

It is in this context that the clear records of Kalltir- 
gudda and Purale, which speak of the installation of 
Madhava on the Kongu throne are to be read: 

5. Mysore Arch. Report (hereinafter referred to as IdAR.) 1930. 

6. KDR., MILS., XIV, pp. 5-6. 

K. 14 
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“On Madhava impressing him (Simhanandi) with his 
extraordinary energy when he broke into two a stone 
pillar with a single stroke of his sword, Simhanandi 
made a coronet of the petals of the Kamikara flowers, 
bound it on Madhava’s head, gave them (the two 
brothers) the dominion of all the earth, presented them 
with a flag made from his peacock-fan and furnished 
them with attendants, elephants and horses. Along 
with these he gave them also the following advice: ‘If 
you fail in what you have promised, if you do not ap¬ 
prove of the Jaina ^sana; if you seize the wives of 
others; if you indulge in wine and flesh; if you form 
relationship with the low; if you give not your wealth 
to the needy; if you flee from the field of battle;—^your 
race will go to ruin’. With the lofty Nandagiri as their 
fortress, Kuvalala as their city; the 96,000 as their coun¬ 
try; the blameless Jina as their lord; victory as their 
companion on the battle-field; the Jina Matha as their 
Faith—Dadiga and Madhava ruled over the earth. The 
boundaries of the coimtry were—Marandali on the 
north, Tondenad on the east, the ocean and the place 
called Cheram on the west and Kongu in the south.’’’ 

The nature of Ganga emergence in Kongu is thus put 
beyond a doubt. It is obvoius from this that the Jain 
achariya, Simhanandi was the promoter of the Gangas in 
Kongu. This is seen not only from the records above re¬ 
ferred to but also from numerous lithic, copper-plate and 
even literary records which mention the achariya as “the 
promoter of the Ganga family.” The famous Udayendiram 
copper-plate of Prithvipati II (Hastimalla) recording that 
“the Ganga kingdom obtained increase from the great 
Simhanandi”;® the Kudalur grant of Marasimha telling us 
that the Ganga dynasty “obtained strength of arm and 

7. E.C., op. cit., loc. cU, 

8. SJJ., Vol. n. 
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valour by favour of Simhanandiachariya”;® and the Santara 
inscription on the Htuncha stone referring to this same 
munipati as “the achariya who made the Ganga kingdom”^® 
are only a few among the large number of inscriptions sup¬ 
porting this conclusion. 

The Tamil chronicle, Kongudeiardj&kkal, refers in its 
account of Madhava (Konganivarman I) to his practice of 
“cutting a stone asimder with his sword; and then to vow 
that this was a pattern of what he would do to the kings, 
his enemies.”” There can be no doubt that the reference 
here is to what the stone records of Kallurgudda and Purale 
mention with regard to Madhava’s prowess, that caused 
wonder in Simhanandi: 

“On Madhava impressing him (Simhananadi) 
with his extraordinary energy when he broke into two 

a stone pillar with a single stroke of his sword.he 

gave them (the two brothers) the dominion of all the 
earth.”” 

While this by itself is in support of the view that Simha- 
nandi was the foimder of the Ganga kingdom in Kongu, a 
closer examination of this stone-pillar legend would indicate 
one step further, namely that it was not a personal 
transaction that took place between the achariya and the 
two Ganga princes but it was actually a contract between 
the princes and Jainism as a religion. 

Though it was Simhanandi, who was personally res¬ 
ponsible for the installation of Madhava on the throne of 
Kongu, it was Jainism that actually did it in the person of 
its achariya. It is to be noted in the first place that among 
the various traditions connected with Ganga history the 
legend here referred to is among the earliest and most often 

9. MAR., 1920-21. 

10. EC,, Vin, Nr. 35; see also EC., YU, sh. 4; II, p. 67, 397 etc. 

11. KDR,, MILS., XIV., p. 7, 

12. See above. 
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recorded ones in Ganga inscriptions. Some scholars have 
argued that this refers to the felling of the AS5kan pillars— 
a metaphorical description of the fall of Buddhism before 
the growth of Jainism.“ Dr. Fleet thought that this 
reference was to a Jaina Stambha or pillar of victory and 
the Kongudesardjdkkal seems to say that Madhava was in 
the habit of doing this to strike terror into his foes.^® It will 
be at once obvious that none of these ingenious explanations 
can stand scrutiny for any length of time. There never was 
a period of great rivalry between Janism and Buddhism to 
make us imderstand Madhava’s vengeance against Bud¬ 
dhism; nor is it possible to understand Dr. Fleet’s sugges¬ 
tion that the reference is to the breaking of a jaya^tamba, 
which is meaningless. The explanation of the Kongudesa- 
rdjdkkal also falls in the same category. 

The real meaning of the legend stands well explained 
by another inscription in the Parsvanatha basti at 
Sravanabelgola, which records as follows: “ 

“The sharp sword of meditation on the venerable 
Arhat which cuts asunder the row of pillars, the hostile 
army of the ghati sins, was vouchsafed by Simhanandi 
muni to his disciple also. Otherwise how was the stone 
pillar, which barred the road to the entry of the god¬ 
dess of sovereignty, capable of being cut asunder by him 
with his sharp sword ?” 

“Ghati sins” in Jain philosophy refer to “destructive 
karma” as opposed to “aghati sins”, which refer to “non¬ 
destructive karma” and the only way to overcome the 
former is by meditation of the Arhat. It is for this purpose 
that Simhanandi is said to have initiated Madhava into the 
Syad vada doctrine mentioned in another inscription from 

13. See Saletore; Medieval Jainism. 

14. EL, in. 

15. KDR., op. cit, p. 5. 

16. EC., II, 67. 
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the same Sravanabelgola.” The “destructive karma” here 
referred to must be the apostatization of Tiruvikrama and the 
possible opposition presented to the Gangas by him and 
perhaps by the members of his progeny (if any). The 
Sravanabelgdla record quoted above bears direct testimony 
to this when it says: 

“Otherwise how was the stone-pillar which barred 
the door to entry of the goddess of sovereignty capable 
of being cut asunder by him (Madhava) with his 
sharp sword ?”“ 

It may also refer to the Gangas themselves, whose original 
Faith was itself a ‘ghati’ and a bar to the progress in 
sovereignty—^since they were by birth Brahmans, often 
referred to as “the southern Kanvayanas.” It is in this con¬ 
nection that the Kongudesarajakkal throws a very welcome 
light when it says: 

“This king (Madhava) shone like the sun in the 
firmament above, in dispersing the darkness of all the 
sins of his own Ganga tribe.”“ 

II 

GangA Genealogy 

Perhaps no subject in ancient South Indian history is 
capable of giving such a headache as the genealogy of the 
Gangas. In the first place, the dates of the Ganga records 
are not to be trusted at least till the beginning of the VII cen¬ 
tury.^ All epigraphists who have dealt with these records 
are of the same opinion. Mr. Lewis Rice, who has studied 
them a great deal, says: 

“All of them are dated in §aka ^ra long before that 
Ira became current in South India, which strongly 
militates against their trustworthiness.”^ 

17. Ihid,, 19. See above. 

18. See above. 20. KDR., op. dU, p. 7. 

21. Rice; Coorg In^ariptionfi^ p, 310^ 
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Six copper-plate grants of this dynasty have been published 
by Mr. Rice;® while Mr. Kittel has published three stone 
tablet inscriptions® and Dr. Fleet, one tablet inscription 
besides two copper-plates and one tablet inscription noticed 
by him in the “Indian Antiquary” Vol. VII. The conjoint 
result of all these records is to pour more confusion than 
light into the genealogy of the Gangas. While Dr. Fleet con¬ 
tends that the Lakshme^war stone tablet inscriptions are 
the true ones for the third generation, Mr. Rice is of opinion 
that not before the VII century A.D. do we get any reliable 
date from the inscriptions of the Gangas. In successive 
volumes of the “Epigraphia Camatica” and “Epigraphia 
Indica” these two scholars have contested the date of the 
Mercara plates, the former offering S.S. 388 and the latter 
the date A.D. 804 or “probably the VI century.” Opinions 
so varying as these affect the chronology of the period very 
vitally and to that extent also upset any genealogical 
scheme that we can formulate. 

With regard to the genealogy itself the Kongudesa- 
rajdkkal gives one particular scheme; but the inscriptions 
add to it many more names (and it is not possible to say 
whether all of them are names or titles). Thus for example 
two kings are mentioned in the inscriptions as Durvinita 
and Avinita. Some writers take them as the same; and one 
of the grants of one of the Ganga rulers Prithvi Kongani 
himself clearly implies it when it mentions Avinita alias 
Durvinita.®^ Still, there are some writers who consider them 
as different—^Avinita—son—^Durvinita. Again while the 
Kongudesardjdkkal makes Vishnugopa son of Harivarma, 
some writers consider him as the son of Konganivarman I.® 
The chronicle makes Madhavavarman II the adopted son of 
Vishnugopa; while all the inscriptions speak of him as the 
son of Vishnugopa without any reference to the adoption 


22. lA., I, p. 360; U, 155; V, 133 and VH, 168. 

23. lA., VI, 99. 

24. Mysore Inscriptions, p. 284. 
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and as the father of Konganivarman II by the daughter of 
the Kadamba King Krishnavarman. The inscriptions do not 
at all mention Krishnavarma and Dindikara as Ganga 
rulers nor the younger sister of Madhava, whom the Chro¬ 
nicle represents as the mother of Konganivarman II. The 
confusion gets worsened as we go down in the genealogy. 
Rulers hke Sripurusha, &vamara II Saigota, Nitimarga I, 
and II, Rajamalla III and many others mentioned in the 
inscriptions are not in the Chronicle; while the latter men¬ 
tions certain rulers like Satyavalkya and Gunaluttama 
preceding the last ruler, Rajamalla II; and they are either 
not mentioned or mentioned with widely varying dates in 
inscriptions. The grants examined by Dr. Fleet in “Indian 
Antiquary,” Volume VII pp. 101 ff., however, contain three 
inscriptions of Marasimhadeva Satyavalkya Kongani¬ 
varman alias Ganga Kandarpa; but the genealogy they offer 
is absolutely mystifying; 

Madhava Konganivarman 
(Madhava I) 

I 

Madhava U 


Harivarma MaraSimha 

Marasimhadeva Satyavalkya 
Konganivarman 
alias 

Ganga Kandarpa 

Obviously, he cannot be the Satyavalkya of the Chronicle, 
the last but two in its genealogy of the Ganges. Evidently 
as Dr. Fleet himself thought, he is a new person, for whom 
it is difficult to assign a place in the genealogy;^ and the 
Kiggadnad inscription No. 11 in placing the date of Satya- 

25. KDR; op. cit,, p. 8; compare it with Mytore Inscriptions, p. 292. 

26. Fleet; lA., Vn, 102. 
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valkyia’s accession in A.D. 869, dates him atleast one 
hundred years earlier than Maralimha.^ 

In this plight the historian must first seek to decide 
between the two sources of information, the Chronicle and 
the inscriptions. As has been set forth in a previous page, 
the consistent use of the Saka era in all these inscriptions 
must be taken as a factor against their credibility. At the 
same time, evidences are not wanting which cast doubt on 
the very authenticity of some of them. Just two examples 
can be indicated here: 

(a) The inscription of Harivarma published by 
Dr. Fleet from Sir Walter Elliot’s collections® is dated in 
S.S. 169; but Dr. Burnell, who has examined its palaeo¬ 
graphy, asserts that it is nothing but a forgery of the tenth 
century; and Dr. Fleet, who has published this grant, 
endorses this conclusion: 

“Not only do the charters in which it is engraved 
show most conclusively that it is a forgery of not earlier 
than the X century A.D., but also the date established 
by it cannot possibly be made to fit in with the dates 
established by the other grants for subsequent genera¬ 
tions of the same djmasty.”® 

(b) The second example is the grant of Vishnugopa’s 
son, the anonymous “Lord of Kolalapura”, bearing the date 
S.S. 272, with the cyclical year Sadharana edited by Mr. Rice 
in the “Indian Antiquary”.® It is now generally accepted as 
a spurious record. At best it has to be assigned to a much 
later date than S.S. 272, not only because of the use of the 
Saka era and the mention of the cyclical year—both 
definitely later-day devices—^but also because of the use of 
Nagari character, which definitely argues for a later date. 

27. Kittel; lA., VI, pp. 99 ff. 

28. Fleet; lA., Vm. 

29. Burnell; S. Ind. Palaeography (2nd. Edn), p. 34 and the note 
thereon; see Fleet; CD., pp. 11-12. 

30. lA., Vn, 173. 
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The most astounding fact in evaluating the value of 
these Ganga records is the circumstance that not only the 
grant of Harivarma but also the Mercara and even the 
Nagamangala plates dated respectively in S.S. 388 and 698 
are all said to have been engraved by one and the same 
person, Visvakarmachariya. 

The position of the Chronicle as a piece of historical 
evidence is, on the other hand, on a much better footing as 
may be shown by the following considerations: 

(a) The Jain origins of the Gang§ power in Kongu- 
de6a is nowhere so well set forth as in this record. So far no 
satisfactory explanation has been given by scholars as to 
why a family of Brahman princes, “the Gangas of the 
glorious family of Jahnava”, as the inscriptions often 
describe them, mentioned in the Harivarma grant above 
referred to as “belonging to the lineage of the Kanvayanas” 
came to accept Jainism in South India. A veil of darkness 
had encompassed this important factor in the Kongu history 
of the Gangas, in spite of all the inscriptional evidences that 
we could gather, until the Chronicle Kongvdesarajakkal 
was brought to light; and how this document pierces 
through this veil has already been set forth in the preceding 
chapter. 

(b) Another fact already mentioned in the introduc¬ 
tory chapter viz., the lead which the Chronicle gives for the 
possibility of having one or two kings between Vishnugbpa 
and Konganivarman II by positing a break between them 
is one that is gleaned only from this record. How this fact 
helps the framing of an intelligible chronology for the period 
can be seen from the following consideration. Taking the 
unreliable dates given by the inscriptions and the Chronicle 
to give us at least a rough idea of the time-space between the 
rulers, an interval of nearly 137 years falls between Vishnu- 
gopa and Konganivarman II (from S.S. 210 to 347) , if we 
calculate from the date of Harivarma’s grant to the date of 
the grant of the 29th year of Konganivarman II, which is 

K. 15 
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dated in S.S. 376.®^ Now, according to the grants only two 
kings are mentioned for this long duration, viz., Vishnugopa 
and Madhava II. But the Chronicle more reasonably posits 
the rule of three or four for the period, viz., Vishnugopa, 
(Madhava ruling along with Vishnugopa), Krishnavarma 
and Dindikara. 

(c) Mr. Le Fanu writing in his “Salem Manual,” 

says: 

“The genealogy from Bhuvikrama to Prithvi 
Kongani presents a difficulty which cannot at present 
be surmounted.”^ 

While the chronicle makes Prithvi Kongani the great-great- 
grandson of Bhuvikrama, the grants represent him as his 
great-grandson. While we shall refer to this in detail pre¬ 
sently, it will be understood here that the grants cut off a 
whole generation from the genealogy and yet seeks to fill 
in a gap of 130 years between Bhuvikrama and Sivamara 
(shown as father and son in the grants) as is seen by the 
time-space indicated by the grants themselves. As against 
this the account of the Chronicle which divides this period 
between three or four rulers (Bhuvikrama, Kongani- 
varman III, Gdvinda and a portion of the reign of Sivamara) 
appears as certainly more trustworthy. 

(d) Lastly comes the great argmnent that the author 
of the Chronicle, unhke the authors of the inscriptions, 
cotdd have had no personal axe to grind. Writing as he did 
in the XVII century, atleast after 700 years after the Gangas 
had ruled, and from the Kongu coimtry far from any im¬ 
mediate vestige of Ganga influence, the chronicler could be 
believed to have written more objectively than the framers 
of the inscriptions. Nor can it be said that he had no facts 
to go by or at least could not have known them so well 
as the authors of the inscriptions. Judging from what we 
have from both the sources, the two sides agree well in all 
save the points of dispute indicated above; and in these 

31. Fleet; op. cit, loc. cit, lA., V, 136: Bice: l&ya, Inss,, 288. 

32. Salem Manual, p. 33. 
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points of difference the chronicler comes off in better colour 
than the authors of the lithic records, as has been already 
shown. 

In further proof of this the following pedigree of the 
Gangas as constructed from the Kongu Chronicle can be 
compared with the one found in a grant of Prithvi Kongani: 

A. From the Chronicle*’ 

1. Konganivarma 

2. Madhava 

3. Harivarma 

4. Vishnugopa 


5. Madhava 11. 6. Krishna varman - Daughter 

(adopted son). .Parikulattiraya (unnamed) 

I 1 

7. Dindikara. 8. Kongani II. 
(alias Harichandra) 

9. Durvaniti(a). 

10. Mushkara. 

11. Trivikrama. 

12. Bhuvikrama. 


Vallabhagya 13. Kongani III 


14. Govinda. 15. Sivakama. 

I 

Son (unnamed) 


16. Prithvi Kongani. Vijayaditya 

17. Rajamalla. 


18. Gandadeva. 


19. Satyavalkya. 20. Gunaluttama. 21. Rajamalla II. 

83. See The Chronicle KongudSiaraj&kkal in the Oriental Mss. Library 
Edition, Madras and in all the English translations of the same (see JRAS., 
m pp. i ff.; MJLS., XIV, pp. i, ff). 
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B. From the Grant®^ 
Konganivarman 

I 

Madhava 

I 

Harivanma 


Vishnugopa 

I 

Madhava II 

Sriman Kongani Mahadirajah, “the beloved sister’s son 
of Krishnavarma Mahadirajah.” 

I 

Avinita alias Durvinita 

1 

Mushkara 

Srivikrama 


Bhuvikrama 


Vilanda 


Sivamara 


(Sri Vallabha) I 

Son (unnamed) 

Prithvi Kongani. 

With regard to the points of difference it would appear 
at first sight that the inscriptions mention many more rulers 
than the Chronicle. Thus the ruler called Ariyavarman said 
to be the son of Madhava II (Kriya Madhava) in the Penu- 
konda and the Kudlur grants,®® Madhavarman alias Tadan- 
gala Madhava said to be the grandson of Harivarman in the 
Keragalur plates,®® Avinita, his son, mentioned in the Hose- 
kote, Uttanur, Mallohalli and Habburu plates,®’ Srivikrama 


34. See Rice; Mysore Inscriptions, p. 284, ff. 

35. K.I., XIV; MAR,, 1930. 

36. MAR., 1930, No. 3. 

37. MAR., 1938; 1916; EC., Db., 68; EC., XII. Tm., 23, 
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of the Ka^uru inscription who is said to have married a 
Cola princess in the Bedirur grant, §ri Purusha of the Javali 
plates,®® and his sons, Sivamara Saigotta and Ereyappa men¬ 
tioned in Sripurusha’s records are not to be found in the 
geneology of the Chronicle. 

It is not possible to equate Ariyavarman and Harivarman, 
as Mr. Rice does,^ and even if that is done, the other names 
will still remain a problem. But on a closer scrutiny of the 
Ganga history it would appear that both the sources of 
information are correct. The Kongu Chronicle gives the 
names of only those kings who had ruled over the Kongu- 
deSa; while the inscriptions mention all the rulers of the 
Ganga house. It is to some such conclusion Prof. Jouveau- 
Dubreuil arrives when he says; 

“I affirm that the genealogies given in the spurious 
records are quite correct; but that till now no one has 
understood the true reason for the disagreement... .1 
am of the opinion that both the genealogies are correct; 
but they are of two different dynasties. 

In the hght of the Chronicle the truth of this statement be¬ 
comes all the more clear. 

On Harivarma the Chronicle has the following state¬ 
ment: , 

“His (Madhava II) son Srimat Harivarma Mahathi 
raya being crowned king of Kongudesa in Scanda- 
puram, being in a great town of the Camatacadesa 
called Dalavanapura he protected (or governed) the 
country of Camataca.”^ 

From this it is deducible that in the reign of this ruler there 

38. MAR., 1916. 

39. EC., VI., Mg., 36. 

40. EL, xrv. 

41. AHD., p. 105. 

42. KDR., MJLS,, op, cit,, p. 11. 
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was some dynastic change in the Ganga house and Hari- 
varma abandoned his capital and began to rule the Kongu 
coimtry and Karnataka from Talavanapura or Talakad. 
The mention of only the Karnataka region in the Chronicle 
as the ambit of Harivarma’s rule is very significant. By the 
time of this ruler the Gangas seem to have become 
sufficiently important to deserve the notice of the Pallavas, 
who decided to use them against the Banas and as the 
defenders of the western borders of their dominion in the 
Karnataka. 

The Ganga records of the period speak distinctly of two 
houses, the Paruvis and the members of the Talakad house, 
of which the former seem to have been befriended by the 
Pallavas. This would explain Harivarma’s going up west¬ 
ward into Talakad early in his reign, though he was crown¬ 
ed at Scandapura, as the Chronicle tells us. The fact reveal¬ 
ed by the same record that the capital always remained 
thereafter at Talakad, where all the successors of Hari- 
varma were crowned, save for a short duration in the reign 
of Govinda, when the capital was transferred to Mukunda- 
pattanam, serves only to confirm this conclusion. 

Harivarma thus appears as the chief of the Talakad 
House as against Ariyavarman, who was the chief of the 
Paruvi House, which ruled from Kuvalala or Kolar. Tadan- 
gala Madhava and his son, Avinita, may be said to belong 
to the latter dynasty (though the Keragalur plates make 
him the grandson of Harivarma, as we shall see later). 
This is clearly set forth in the Uttanur, Mallohalfi, and 
Hebburu plates, which describe the succession of Durvimta 
to the Kingdom of both the houses. Avinita had decided on 
the succession, “following the advice of his guru”, as the 
^igraphist translates the passage, though Durvinita had also 
put forth his claims. But he won his kingdom by the 
strength of his arms. It is to this the inscriptions refer, 
when they pointedly say: 
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“The Lakshmi of sovereignty embraced Durvinita 

although she was intended for the son of another.”^ 

In the hght of this discussion it seems best and 
reasonable to keep to the geneology given by the Kongu- 
desardjdkkal. Not only is it possible to show that its ac- 
coimt is in conformity with other inscriptional evidences of 
the period, but after all it is the only record that we possess 
for the Kongu history of this period. It is the only source 
of information from the Kongu side about the Ganga rulers 
who ruled over that region. Some may argue against its 
trustworthiness because of the lateness of its origin; but 
from the way in which it enlightens many points in Ganga 
history, as has been already shown, it is clear that its late¬ 
ness alone cannot stand in the way of the credence we can 
place on it. It cannot be a mere figment of the imagination. 
Nor can it be brushed aside as a mere tradition put in literary 
form. Besides the arguments cited above in support of its 
historical worth it must be remembered that all writers are 
agreed on its great fidelity to details. The defect of the 
Chronicle lies in its dates, not in its facts. In the Words of 
its great translator. Rev. Mr. Taylor, “this is one of the best 
and most valuable Mss. in the collection (of Mackenzie) 

Thus we come to the final conclusion that the succession 
of the Ganga kings of Kongu descended from father to son 
in the case of the first six kings: 

1. Konganivarman. 

2. Madhava I. 

3. Harivarma. 

4. Vishnugopa. 

5. Madhava (adopted son). 

6. Krishnavarma—^Daughter (unnamed). 

43. Uttanur plates, MAR., 1916. 

44. Quoted by Dowson in JRAS., VUI, p. 2. 
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There is an apparent break in succession after Krishna- 
varma’s death, since he died childless, and he was followed 
by Dindikara, son of Parikulattiraya. The eighth ruler is the 
son by the daughter of Vishnugopa, Konganivarman 11. The 
dynasty then reverts to the house of Madhava. 


Vishnugopa 


Parikulattiraya 

8. Kongani II. 

7. 

Dindikara. 


9. 

Durvimta. 


10. 

Mushkara. 


11. 

Tiruvikrama. 


12. 

Bhuvikrama. 


13. Konganivarman III. 

Govinda was succeeded by his younger brother, ^ivakama; 
he by his grandson, Prithvi Kongani; and he by his younger 
brother’s son, Malladeva I. 

Vallabhagya 


14. Govinda. 15. ^ivakama 

Son (unnamed). 

16. Prithvi Kongani. Vijayaditya 

17. Malladeva I. 

(Rajamialla) 

For two more generations the crown again descends from 
father to son, to Gandadeva and to Satyavalkya, after whom 
his two brothers, Gunaluttama and Malladeva II rule suc- 
sessively. 

Malladeva I 

18. Gandadeva. 20. Gimaluttanaa. 

19. Satyavalkya. 21. Malladeva II. 

(Eajamalla) 

In a way the succession here indicated by the Chronicle 
is more involved than the one we have in inscriptions. But 
this very discrepancy must make us agree with the 
Chronicle, since there could be no reason for giving an in- 
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volved pedigree, when it was really simple and direct. It 
would have been more impossible to concoct an involved 
genealogy than a direct one. 

This is set forth all the more clearly in the break that 
is described after Vishnugopa. The Chronicle tells us that 
Vishnugopa having no issue adopted one Madhava, 
who ruled with him for some time, when a son 
was bom to Vishnugopa in the person of Krishna- 
varmia. He was crowned, as the inscriptions tell us, 
“while still an infant in his mother’s lap.”'^ Then a 
daughter was born to Vishnugopa, whose son, Kongani- 
varman II, was crowned king after a brief period, when 
Dindikara, son of Parikulattiraya, “of the race whence 
Madhava was taken”^ “held the kingdom in his power.”*’’ 
The Chronicle does not say directly that Dindikara ruled 
but that he only “held the kingdom in his power,” which 
may be taken to mean that he was playing the role of a 
regent to the yoimg queen, the daughter of VishnugSpa. 
The accoimt is rendered so faithfully to details as to de¬ 
mand our credence: 

“But afterwards the mantri, the senapati and other 
courtiers taking counsel together anointed in Dafavana- 
puram Srimat-Kongani-Mahathiraya, son of the 
younger sister of the late Krishna Varma Mahathi- 
raya.”*® 

There is no doubt that the inscriptions are making a 
great omission in not mentioning these events. Mr. Rice, 
who has edited both the Mercara and the Nagameingala 
plates,*® which give the Ganga genealogy up to their times, 
is in fact at pains to explain this omission: 

“The grants possibly left out Dindikara who did 
not come in the regular genealogy.”®® 

45. M., Vn, 172. 

46. KDR,, MJLS., op. cit, p. 6. 

47. Ibid. 

K. 16 


48. Ibid. 

49. lA.. I., 366; H., 155. 

50. JA., n, 155, iji. 
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Indeed the evidence of the Bangalore Museum plates seems 
to support the Chronicle, wh«i it simply mentions Madhava 
II in succession to Vishnugopa without mentioning any 
relationship between them.®^ Mr. Rice has published in the 
Indian Antiquary^ a grant of Vishnugopa’s son, who is 
merely mentioned as “the Lord of Kolalapura” without his 
name;®® the omission cannot be explained except in the light 
thrown by the Chronicle. 


ra 

Ganga Chronology 

The first date of the Gangas in Kongu is without doubt 
in the first years of the V century round about 495 A.D., 
when according to our chronology the last Rati^ ruler, 
Tiruvikrama, closes his reign. The last date is fixed by the 
Cola conquest of the region in the reign of Malladeva II, 
who was conquered by Aditya (871-907 A.D.) according to 
the Kongudesardjdkhal, which is substantially supported by 
the provenance of the records of Parantaka Cola in the 
Kongude^, though he does not claim to have conquered it. 

The Chronicle as well as the Ganga records of the 
period between these two limits furnish many dates. Though 
most of them are untrustworthy for reasons already indi¬ 
cated they may be atleast taken to give us an idea of the 
space that intervened between the various nilers. 

The earliest date in the Chronicle is S.S. 111. It is of 
the reign of Konganivarman I. The India Office Transla¬ 
tion of this document after mentioning this date adds that 
he reigned for 51 years.®* This would be a very useful 
information; but it does not occur in Taylor’s translation, 
which ought to cast some doubt on the authenticity of the 
datum thus furnished. It may, however, be taken to imply 


51. lA., vn, 175. 

52. lA., vn. p. 170. 


53. Ibid. 

54. JRAS.J Vol. Vin. 
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that Konganivarman I had cetainly a long rule to his credit. 
With regard to Harivarma two dates are mentioned in the 
Chronicle, the dates of two of his grants, the earlier one 
being dated in S.S. 169 and the later one in S.S. 210. Calcu¬ 
lating on the information supplied by these data it would 
appear that Konganivarman I ruled roughly till S.S. 160 
and that Harivarma was on the throne as early as S.S. 169, 
leading to the natural conclusion that Madhava I had but a 
short rule. Vishnugopa’s long reign is attested to by the 
Chronicle particularly in its India Office Translation. But 
more than this is the evidence it gives about the adoption 
of a son, which would imply that he lived long enough to 
despair of an issue. Not only that; the evidence implies that 
he subsequently had not only a son born to him but also a 
daughter. Not without truth do the Mallohalli plates say of 
him; 

“His (Vishnugopa’s) mental energy was im- 
impaired to the end of life.”®® 

Mr. Rice has published two grants of Kongani II one 
dated in S.S. 388 and another in the 29th regnal year of the 
king, which is mentioned as falling in the year Jaya.®® Fol¬ 
lowing the calculations of Mr. McCudden and Mr. Brown, 
the year Jaya nearest to 388 is shown to have fallen in 
S.S. 376, which would place the date of Kongani’s accession 
in S.S. 347. On the other hand, the Chronicle furnishes 
S.S. 461 as the date of Bhuvikrama’s accession.®’ Thus the 
period of 114 years intervening between the dates 461 and 
347 seems to have been the period of four kings, Kongani H, 
Durvinita, Mushkara and Tiruvikrama. Further light is let 
into this discussion by the indubitable contemporaneity of 
Durvinita and Pulike^in II, the Chalukyan King, who is said 
to have married the daughter of the former.®® We also know 

55. lA., V, 133 S. 

56. El., X, pp. 100-106; EC., VH! Nr. 35. 

57. KDR., MILS., XIV, p. 11. 

58. EL, X, 100-106; EC., VIH, Nr. 35. 
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from the evidence of the Avantisundarikatha that Durvinita 
lived in the last years of Simhavishnu, the Pallava King, 
who reigned definitely between 565 and 610 A.D.®* That 
this Durvinita outlived his son-in-law is shown by the 
evidence of the N5gar stone inscription, which says that he 
placed Vikramaditya on the throne of the Chalukya.®® The 
Helligere grant of ^ivamara I (the son of Bhuvikrama) 
dated in the 34th regnal year of the king in S.S. 635, giving 
his accession date in 679 A.D. or thereabouts, may be taken 
to give the date of both the close of the reign of Bhuvikrama 
and the accession date of Sivamara Kongani mentioned in 
the Chronicle as Kongani On the other hand, the 

Javali plates of Sripurusha dated in his 25th regnal year in 
S.S. 672, may be taken to give the closing year of Kongani 
Ill’s reign.® That Sivakama reigned long enough is borne 
out by the fact that he was succeeded by his grandson, 
Prithvi Kongani and that he himself lived long is borne out 
by his grant dated in the 50th year of his reign.® 
Gimaluttama’s grant, which is dated in S.S. 800, is made by 
him, when he had been superseded on the throne (or perhaps 
he had given it to him of his own accord) by his younger 
brother, whose viceroy he was in the region roimd Scanda- 
pura; and that would give us roughly the date of the acces¬ 
sion of Malladeva II. In conclusion, basing onself on these 
considerations the following tentative chronology may be 
arrived at for the Ganga rtilers of the Kongude^: 

1. Konganivarman 405-450 A.D. 

2. Madhaval 450-460.« 

59. See Gopalan; Pallavds, p. 10 and the note on p. 229. 

60. EC., VIII, Nr. 35. 

61. EC., Ill, Md., 113. 

62. EC., VI, Mg., 36. 

63. KDR., MJLS., op. cit, p. 13. 

64. The Sasanakote grant of Madhava I dated in his first regnal year is 
no doubt placed by scholars in or round about A.D. 425; but it is based purely 
on Fleet’s suggestion placing the Penukonda grant of Madhava II c. A.D. 475 
on mere palaeographical grounds. Their dates are not, therefore, indisputable, 
(See EL, vols. XXIV and XIV). 
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3. 

HarivamS 

460-480. 

4. 

Vishnugopa 

480-525. 

5. 

Madhava II 

525-535. 

6. 

Krishnavarma 

535-555. 

7. 

Dindikara— 1 

The unnamed daughter 1 

555-610. 


of Vishnugopa 

8. 

Konganivarman II j 


9. 

Durviniti (a) 

610-655. 

10. 

Mushkara 

655-660. 

11. 

Tiruvikrama 

660-665. 

12. 

Bhuvikrama 

665-680. 

13. 

Konganivarman III 

680-725. 

14. 

Govinda 

725-750. 

15. 

Sivakama 

750-775.“ 

16. 

Prithvi Kongani 

775-830.“ 

17. 

Malladeva I 

830-840. 

18. 

Gandadeva 

840-850. 

19. 

Satyavalkya 

850-860. 

20. 

Gunaluttama 

860-870. 

21. 

Malladeva II 

870 (Conquered by 
Aditya Cola). 


65. It is true that judging from the KongudHardjdkkal a time-space of 
130 years exists between the accession date of Bhuvikrama (s.s. 461) and the 
grant of Sivakama of S. S. 501; while in this scheme only 115 years elapse 
between the accession of Bhuvikrama and the death of Sivakama (from A.D. 
665 to 780). But, as has been said above, the dates of the chronicle are not 
to be taken for granted. (They are in fact taken here only as indicating a 
rough idea of the time-space between rulers). Further, the date of the 
Sivakama grant mentioned here seems to have been introduced apparently as 
a specimen, and the astronomical date is wrong (see Taylor’s Translation, 
MJVS, op. cit., 11 and the note thereon). 

66. A stone inscription from Halkur (Sira Tk.-MAH,, 1918, p. 44) which 
is dated in S.S. 710 says that Prithvi Kongani was reigning at that time, 
i.e., in 788 A.D. 



chapter VI 

THE GANGA RULE IN KONGU 
I 

The details of the Ganga rule, in Kongu are not quite 
explicit either in the lithic records we possess or in the 
Kongudesardjdkkal. The latter gives a fairly long account; 
but it is for the most part general and smacks of cant. To 
it almost every king in its annals is a warrior, whom it 
describes in some such style as this: 

“Accordingly he (Konganivarman I) went forth 
and killed those kings, who opposed him; taking tribute 
only from those who submitted before him; and thus 
caused his reign to be marked by great princely 
wealth.”^ 

To it almost every king is a great philanthropist, who makes 
great donations in charity; 

“And imderstanding many arts and law books, 
enjoying kingly prosperity he (Madhava I) gave pre¬ 
sents of money and vestments to learned men, to poets, 
to poor people and those very poor; he was like the 
Carpaca tree of plenty, which gives whatever is sought 
from it.”2 

Still, a few kings like Durvinita, Kongani III and 
Gandadeva seem, however, to stand out prominently even in 
this chronicle of kings by their great warlike achievements 
mentioned therein.® It is only in their case that the coun¬ 
tries they conquered are mentioned by name as “C5la, 
Pandya, Dravida, Andhra, Calinga, Varada, Maharashtra 
and other countries even to the banks of the river Nirmata 


1. KDR., p. 7. 

2. Ibid. 

3. op. cit., pp, 9 ff. 
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(sic).’* The last king Gandadeva is said to have befriended 
the Pandya, and Cola and defeated “the Dravida king, who 
ruled in Canji-patnam.”^ With regard to Malladeva the 
Chronicle expressly speaks of the defeat of the Pandya King 
at his hands: 

“Possessing the insignia of all kings, when he 
came to make war with the Pandya King the latter was 
defeated; and Malladeva acquired the fame of being 
without equal in power among any other kings.”® 

And yet it happens that it is this very king whom the Cola 
Aditya defeats, according to the same record, a few years 
hence,® so severely indeed that the whole dynasty of the 
Ganga rulers of Kongu is thrown into shade. 

These are the only pertinent facts available to us in the 
Kcmgudesardjdkkal. These are the only facts with reference 
to the political achievements of these rulers as known to 
us from the Chronicle. At first sight this evidence would 
appear as being very uninformative. But when placed by 
the side of other data furnished by the inscriptions of the 
Gangas, the narration of the Chronicle seems at once to take 
life and throw light not only on the history of Kongu but 
over the entire field of Ganga history as well. 

In general, we may begin with our conclusions and then 
proceed to establish them in the light of events which we 
shall discuss. There seem to exist four distinct periods in 
the political history of the Gangas, who ruled over Kongu. 
The first is the period covered by the first two kings, 
Konganivarman I and MSdhava I (405-460 A.D.), which 
may be called the period of Pallava alliance; the second is 
the period covered by the reigns of six kings, Harivarma, 
Vishnugopa, Madhava II, Krishnavarman, Dindikara and 


4. MJLS., op. eit. p. 12. 

5. KDR., p. 13, 

6. Ibid. 
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Kongani II (460-610 A.D.), which may be called the period 
of Kadamba alliance; the third is the period of five kings 
from Durvimta to Kongani III (610-725 A.D.), which is the 
grandest period of GangS history and is the period of their 
alliance with the Western Chalukyas; and the fourth 
is the period of decline atleast so far as the his¬ 
tory of Kongu is concerned. During this last period, 
which we shall discuss in a separate chapter, the 
Ganga rulers are often thrown on their defence against 
the Pandya and particularly the Cola. When we hear 
of Prithvi Kongani defending Vijay^kandapuram, the 
old Ganga capital which was situated in Kongu, and 
making an endowment of 12 villages near it for the 
purpose of its defence, when we hear of Gandadeva’s war 
with the Cola, of Malladeva’s defeat of the Pandya and of 
the appointment of his own brother, Gimaluttama as the 
“Governor of Vijaya^kandapuram”, the clear indication is 
that the Ganges were waning in power, in spite of the 
Pandyan defeat predicated for Malladeva. 

II 

First Period: The Period of the Gangas 

OF Skandapura 

(c. 405-460 A.D.) 

The Kongudesardjakkal, as has been already quoted, 
mentions many warlike achievements for the first two 
rulers, Konganivarman I and Madhava I; but curiously 
enough, neither the king nor the coimtry conquered by them 
is mentioned by name in this record. Still, that this is no 
empty boast is borne out by Ganga inscriptions like those 
of MallohaUi and Udayendiram, which suggest a victory for 
Konganivarman I against the Banas, to whom, as the 
records graphically say, he became “a wild fire”.’ The 


7. EC., IX, Db,, 67; SJ.!., Vol. H- 
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same seems to be confirmed by the Kandasala grant of his 
own son, Miadhava,® which states that “Konganivarman 
possessed wide renown acquired in a number of battles” and 
by the Kudlur plates of Mara^imha, which go into rhapsody 
over Kongani’s warlike qualities: 

“The pillar of his long arm, illuminated by the 
lustre of his terrible sword, whose edge was rendered 
blunt by contact with the cluster of pearls in the high 
frontal globes of the rutting elephants, his irresistable 
enemies, was surrovmded by the creeper of sovereignty, 
supported the circle of the earth by the strength of his 
arms, subdued his enemies with strength and valour, 
the greatness of his empire was noised abroad by sup¬ 
plicants coming from various countries, was the wind 
of destruction of the world to the clouds, his hostile 
army, acquired great fame in battles.”® 

All these do indicate the truth of the Chronicle we have 
quoted. 

It is not easy, however, to explain why Konganivarman 
fought the Banas. In the opening years of the V century the 
Banas were in alliance with the Pallavas, whose western 
boimdary, which was on the east of Mysore, was guarded 
by them for the Pallavas. It was at about this time that, 
according to the evidence of the Talagunda Pillar Inscrip¬ 
tion of the Kadamba Kakui;tavarman, Mayura had founded 
the Kadamba rule at Banavase as a revolt against the 
Pallava. He even levied tribute on the Bmias, “in order to 
rouse the anger of the Pallava rulers”, as the record clearly 
says.“ It would further appear that the Banas had paid 
tribute to the Kadamba and acquiesced in his sovereignty. 
This had brought on the necessity of finding a new ally for 

8. MAR.. 1925, No. 115. 

9. MAR., 1921, p. 8. 

10. EL, Vm, p. 32; EC., VH, Sk. 176. 

K. 17 
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the Pallavas, if they wished to maintain the integrity of 
their kingdom. It was imder these circumstances that the 
Gan^s seem to have become the alhes of the Pallavas and 
naturally the enemies of the Banas, whom Kongani is said 
to have fought. The Udayendiram grant makes this clear 
when it says that Konganivarman “was consecrated to 
conquer Banamandala,”“ and he became, in the words of 
the Mallohalli record, “the forest fire to the Bana stubble”.“ 
There is, however, no indication either in the Ganga records 
or in those of the Banas or even in the Pallava inscriptions 
of specific victories for Kongani against the Banas, much 
less of victories against many kings, to which the Kongu- 
desardjdkkal refers. It is none the less certain that the 
Ganga ruler fulfilled the object of the Pallava alliance with 
him; since early in the VI century we find the Banas to have 
quitted the Kolar region and moved up towards Tirumara- 
visaya or the region of modern Anantapur district, where 
they are seen ruling.^ 

The first epoch of the foreign policy of the Gangas in 
Kongu thus commenced under the shadow of Pallava sup¬ 
port. A few of the early Gangas make no secret of it and 
rulers like Ariya(A 5 ^a)varman and his son, Madhava or 
Simhavarman claim to have been crowned by the Pallava.^* 
Kongani I seems to have made full use of the Pallava sup¬ 
port to strengthen himself and his newly founded kingdom; 
and, given the great good qualities with which the Kanda- 
Sala grant of his son credits him, viz., “a keen intellect 
disciplined by the profound study of several §astrias, the 
foimtainhead of discipline, good conduct and sovereign 
power,this work must have been successfully achieved, so 
that at the end of his reign, his kingdom could be described 

11. siL, voi. n. 

12. EC., DC, Db. 67. 

13. 3. 333, 343, and 359 of 1920; 284 of 1937-38. 

14. EL, XIV: mar., 1930. 

15. MAR., 1925, No. 115. 
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in all justice and truth the surjanapadd or “the kingdom of 
prosperity”, as all the early charters of the Gangas uniformly 
describe it. 

Naturally enough, the reign of his successor, Madhava 
I, seems to have been one of peace and prosperity, marked 
by the flowering of a widespread culture throughout the 
kingdom. All available epigraphs except two clearly point 
to this and in particular to the great scholarship which the 
ruler himself attained, becoming a touchstone for testing 
the gold of learned poets.^® The two records which strike a 
different note are those of Sa^anakota and Kanda^la, which 
associate war with Madhava and refer to “the enemies put 
down by his own arms.”^’ It is so incredible that one is 
led to cast doubt on the very authenticity of these records.^® 
Under such circumstances, it is refreshing to find a late 
Chronicle like the Kongudesardjdkkal avoiding any men¬ 
tion of war in the reign of Madhava. As has been already 
quoted, it merely refers to his great munificence to all with¬ 
out distinction—a statement that is clearly echoed in the 
epigraphs referring to him, which say: 

“(He) distributed his attention evenly among his 
admirers, feudatories, loyal subjects and faithful 
servants.” 


m 

Second Period: The Period op the GangAs of Talakad 

(c. 460-610 A.D.) 

The foreign policy of the Gangas imdergoes a volte face 
in this period and Harivarman signalised it by transferring 


16. Tradition a.^cribes to him the authorship of the commentary on Dat- 
taka sutra. 

17. The Director of Archaeology, Mysore, in fact opines that they do 
not stand the test of genumeness, MAR., 1925. 

1$. See the Sasanakota grant for example (MAR., 1925). 
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his capital to Talakad from “^kandapuram in KongudeSam”. 
The reasons for this transfer and the origin of the rival 
house of the Paruvis have been already mentioned in the 
previous chapter. The support given by the Pallavas to the 
Paruvis was the cause for the change of front on the part 
of the Talakad branch and from this time onwards the 
Gangas of Kongu owe loyalty to the Kadambas. The period 
of the reign of Harivarma was one of trouble to the Gangas 
especially as compared with the foreging period of Kongani 
I and Madhava. The Kongvdesarajdkkal impresses upon us 
this change in the tide, when it says: 

“By the four devices of peace, division, tribute, 
war (^ama, betha, dhana, tandam) he (Harivarman) 
derived tribute from many kings.”^® 

In the reign of his son and successor, Vishnugopa, how¬ 
ever, the picture changes. The Paruvis have none to suc¬ 
ceed to the throne after the second ruler, Madhava 3imha- 
varman, and the whole of Gangavadi again reverts to the 
Talakad Gangas. The Chronicle bears evidence to this 
change by directly stating that: 

“both the Congude^a and the Camataca-de^ were 
subject to him (Vishnugopa),”®® 

Blessed with an exceptionally long reign extending roughly 
from 480 to 525 A.D. and with many qualities of head and 
heart Vishnugopa made a mark in this period of Ganga rule. 
It was during his rule the Talakad House weighed anchor in 
the waters of South Indian politics. 

According to the Kongudeiarajdkkal he is said to have 
adopted a son, Madhava by name, since he was for many 
years childless.®^ Now, this is an information not vouch- 


19. KDR., 7, 

20. Ibid., p. 6. 

21. KDR,, op. cit, p. 8. 
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safed to us in any of the records of the Gangas; yet, as has 
been already said, the Chronicle mentions still another 
adoption in the person of Dindikararaya “of the race whence 
Madhava was taken” after the death of Krishnavarma, son 
of Vishnug6pa“—a fact again not corroborated by the 
inscriptions. We are thus confronted with a problem. Are 
we to accept or discard these facts, so well laid out in the 
Chronicle with reference to all circumstantial detailsbut 
not corroborated by the inscriptional records of the period? 
It seems best to hold to them, despite the silence of the 
inscriptions. The Chronicle indeed seems to throw light on 
the great problem of Ganga history, viz., the identity of 
Tadangala Madhava and Avinita. Some scholars identify 
Tadangala with Madhava III; while atleast three Ganga re¬ 
cords identify Avinita with Durvinita.^ The Kongudesa- 
mjdkkal makes us understand that Vishnugopa was child¬ 
less for a long time and he adopted one Madhava as his son. 
That this Madhava belonged to the family of ‘Parikulatti- 
raya’ is shown in the Chronicle at a later stage, when Dindi- 
kara is referred to as “the son of Parikulattiraya, one of the 
above named race (whence Madhava) was taken.”^® This 
seems to refer in all conscience to the Paruvi family 
(Paruvikulattimaya—^Parikulattiraya), Madhava being 
Tadangala Madhava of the inscriptions and Dindikara, 
Avinita of the inscriptions. It is noteworthy that while 
Vishnugopa is not mentioned with the Bana title ‘Kuvalala- 
puravare;§vara’, Tadangala is the first to be mentioned with 
it after the internecine war between the Paruvis and the 
Talakad Gangas. Again when the young son of Vishnugopa, 
who was bom to him after the coronation of Madhava, was 
put on the throne, Madhava is said to have been given cer¬ 
tain territories “at the foot of the mountain passes”, which 

22. Op. ctfc, p. 9. 

23. Hie details have been mentioned in the previous chapter. 

24. Mysore Inscriptions, pp. 284 ft., lA., V, 133. 

25. KDR., op, cit,, loc, cit., see original in the Oriental Mss, Edn. 
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may possibly refer to the Kdlar region of the Paruvis. The 
same story is told of Dindilmra, who is said to have ruled 
over a portion of the Ganga dominion along with the son 
of the daughter of Vishnugopa. It is true the Chronicle 
mentions Durvinita, whom the inscriptions mention as the 
son of Avinita (here identified with the Dindikara of the 
Chronicle), as the son of Harischandra Dindikara.^® But 
that need not tarry us. In the first place, Avinita was not 
a name but only a title meaning “ill-mannered” to his ene¬ 
mies, as the Nara^imhapura plates of Sripurusha clearly 
say.” So was also the name Durvinita or Durviniti, and the 
real name of the king, who bore the title was Madhava, as 
is seen from his Pennaur grant of the IV regnal year. 
Avinita’s real name is not known to us from any of the 
inscriptions; while the Kongudesardjakkal must be taken 
to give him two names, Dindikara and Harischandra. Thus 
it would appear that the Chronicle gives us certain very use¬ 
ful data not mentioned in inscriptions; that Vishnugopa, a 
Talakad Ganga, adopted a Paruvi, Madhava, as his son; that 
the Talakad branch again came into power in the person of 
Krishnavarma; that Dindikara acted as the regent of the 
unnamed daughter of Vishnugopa after the death of 
Krishnavarma and as a protector for her son, Kongani- 
varman II.® The inscriptions of the Gangas must be taken 
to complete the narration, when they say that Durvinita 
wrenched sovereignty from Avinita, who had intended it for 
the “son of another”. 

26. All the English translations of the Chronicle make a mistake here, 
when they say that Durviniti was the son of Konganivarman II. The pass¬ 
age in the original reads: 

<3iJLh<3=^^(S60 

u(Si^efrQd5(^ir (?) QjrrrLLii, <3Firpfrir Qumri3'‘fr^<i(^p 

Lbil ubam . 

—Or. Mss. Edn. p. 5. 

27. MAR., 1920. 

28. In the inscriptions of Avinita reference is often made to the queen- 
mother, which possibly refers to the daughter of Vishnugopa, 
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Third Period: The Era of Empire 
(610-725 A.D.) 

This period of 115 years covered by the rule of five 
kings, Durvinita, Mushkara, Tiruvikrama, Bhuvikrama and 
Konganivarman III ushered in an era of prosperity and good 
rule in Kongu. The great Durvinita, who inaugurated this 
epoch about the year 610 A.D., was a distinguished soldier, 
statesman, and patron of letters; and he was particularly 
fortunate in having had a long period of rule extending over 
not less than 45 years.^® He was also lucky in securing the 
alliance of the great Chalukyan rulers of Badami, which he 
was careful to bind fast by ties of marriage, as has already 
been said. He was the father-in-law of Pulike^in II and the 
grandfather of Vikramaditya I,®® the latter of whom is said 
to have been put on the throne of the Western Chalukya by 
Durvinita after defeating Kaduvetti (Pallava) on the field 
of battle.®^ Thus it ought to be clear that from every point 
of view Durvinita had started his regnal innings on the right 
foot and was out to open the golden era of the Ganga rule. 

I. Durvinita (610-655 A.D.) 

1. Durvimtd’s Accession: This king’s accession to 
the throne at Talakad marked a great dynastic change, as 
we have said several times before. Avinita was a scion of 
the Paruvi House ruling the kingdom conjointly with 
Konganivarman II of the Talakad branch, as has been 
already indicated with reference to the evidence of the 
Kongudesdrdjdkkal. It would appear that after the death 

29. The Nallala Grant of the King is dated in his 40th. regnal year 
(MAH., 1924) and there is every indication that he continued to rule for some 
more time as well. 

30. The facts of this alliance are borne out both by the Ganga and Cha¬ 
lukyan sides (see for ex., EL, Vol. X, p. 101; EC., VIII, Nr. 35). 

31. EC., op. cit., loc. cit. 
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of the latter the throne was wrested from the House of 
Tajakad by Avinita’s son, Durvinita, though the former had 
intended it for a scion of the Talakad House. This has been 
mentioned in an earlier connection. We shall try here to 
consider this aspect of Durvinita’s eventful accession more 
in detail. 

The Uttanur plates, which give evidence on this point, 
run as follows: 

“Punnata-raja-Skandavarma-priya-putrika-janmana 
§va guru gunanugamina pittraparai&uta samavarjitayapi 
Lakshmya §vayam abhipratyalingita.”®^ 

Many writers have taken the superficial meaning of these lines 
and posited a svayamvard form of marriage for Durvinita. 
The reference here is, on the other hand, clearly to “the 
Lakshmi of sovereignty which embraced him, though it had 
been intended for the son of another”. Certain writers while 
accepting this view refer to Durvinita as the son of Avinita 
by one wife and the person to whom Avinita intended the 
throne as his son by another wife. In the first place, there 
seems to be neither evidence nor necessity for making this 
assumption. From a general point of view, it transpires one’s 
understanding as to why the wise Avinita should have dis¬ 
carded a person like Durvinita in favour of some unknown 
son of his. On the other hand, the passage itself, which is 
quoted here, gives a meaning far different from what has so 
far been given to it. In the first instance, the term ‘pittra- 
parasuta’ does not bear the translation “another son” so well 
as “the son of another”. Nor is the phrase “Svaguru gunanu¬ 
gamina” translatable as “following the advice of his own 
guru”.33 -pjjg word, ‘guna’ may stand for ‘quality’, not 
‘advice’. 

32. MAR., 1916, p. 36. 

33. Both Mr. Narasimachari and Mr. L. Rice translate as *^following the 
advice of his own guru”, though the latter translates the term, *pittraparasut&* 
as “the son of another” (MAR., 1916, 36; lA., V. 140), 
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If we bear these in mind, the passage will read broadly 
as follows: 

“Following the foot-steps of his father (lit. the 
quality of his father), Avinita had intended the throne 
for the son of another; but Durvinita by force of his 
arms made the Lakshmi of Sovereignty embrace him.” 

When interpreted thus, it would be at once obvious 
that the inscriptions also tell the same tale as the Kongudesa- 
rdjdkkal; and the latter only gives more details and makes 
us understand the situation as it was. From this record it 
could be gleaned that both Avinita (Dindikara) and his 
father had played successively the role of the protector to 
the scions of the Talakad House; that his father, once 
appointed as ruler, yielded place to Krishnavarman, son of 
Vishnugopa, when the high officers of the kingdom decided 
on his accession; that Avinita had played the regent to the 
yoimg queen, the daughter of the same Vishnugopa, and to 
Konganivarman II, the son of the latter. What the inscrip¬ 
tions tell us here is the rest of the story, viz., as to what had 
happened when Konganivarman had died. Following the 
foot-steps of his father, Avinita had intended the 
throne possibly for the son of Kongani II; and there was 
nothing left for Durvinita but to wrest it from his father by 
force of arms. In the light of this explanation, the statement 
of the copper plates becomes meaningful; under any other 
explanation it must remain enigmatic indeed. 

Further, it must be remembered that to whatever con¬ 
clusion one may arrive one has to solve two intricate pro¬ 
blems, viz., (1) The fact that Avinita was the son of the 
sister of the Kadamba King, Krishnavarman (the first of the 
name, as has been abundantly proved by scholars) as proved 
by many Ganga records of the period; and (2) the fact that 
Konganivarman II, son of the sister of Krishnavarman, who 
was himself the son of Vishnugopa, and Avinita were con¬ 
temporaries. This second fact already mentioned is so clearly 
K. 18 
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spoken to by the Kongudesardjdkkal, that it is impossible to 
brush it aside, much less label it as a figment of the 
chronicler’s imagination. These cannot be solved, unless we 
assiune that they belonged to two different Ganga Houses. 
It is also under this supposition, that the statement of the 
inscriptions on Avinita deciding to give the throne to the “son 
of another” rather than his own lends itself to an explanation, 
as has been already indicated. It is to this the hitherto im- 
explained title of Durvinita, “Avinitastiraprajalasra” men¬ 
tioned in his Gummireddipura plates^ as also the statement 
in the Kodenjeruvu grant of Avinita that he was “well-fitted 
to rule over the south’’^ must eilso be made to refer. 

The only serious objection to the view here propotmded 
is perhaps from the Nallala grant of Durvinita where it is 
stated that the King won the throne “by force of arms from 
the firm grasp of his half-brother”.®* But here again the 
translator does not appear to render the meaning squarely. 
The term ‘Vaimatreyanuja’ no doubt signifies ‘half-brother’; 
but the term ‘Vaimatre’ here seems to indicate Durvinita’s 
contempt for his rival, rather than his exact relationship to 
him. In a way they were even half-brothers in a broad sense, 
in so far as both of them were the great grandsons of the 
same Vishnugopa in the way indicated below: 

Vishnugdpa 

J_ 

I 

Daughter (imnamed) 

I 

Kongani II 

I 

Son (unnamed) 


Madhava 

I 

AvinitS 

1 

Durvimta 


34. MAR., 1912, 
85. Op. cit., 1924. 
36. Ibid. 
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(2) First Achievements: The very first events of 
Durvinita’s reign seem to give evidence to this conclusion. 
In the view here expressed the Kongu country must have 
been under the Gangas of the Tajakad House at the time 
of Dxuwinita’s accession! and naturally enough, we find him 
engaged in battles in this very region early in his reign. 
Hie battle-fields of Andari, Alattur, PoruMre and Penna- 
garady mentioned both in the Uttanur and Nallala plates, 
where Durvimta is said to have “caused bewilderment to the 
fire of Yama by the excess of blood in the shape of victims 
of heroes immolated at the sacrifice of these battles”,®’ are 
places identifiable in the modem districts of Salem, Coimba¬ 
tore and South Arcot. The Pannaur grant of the King which 
again mentions these battles fixes their date round about 
the fourth regnal year of Durvimta, in which the said re¬ 
cord is dated.®® He seems to have established his sway not 
only over the Kongu country but extended it as far south as 
Tondaimandalam, the home of the Pallavas. He signalised 
his reign by a great change-over that he introduced in the 
politics of the Gangas, when he allied himself with the 
Western Chalukyas as against the Pallavas. He went 
further and cemented this new alliance by giving his 
daughter in marriage to Pulikelin II, as already referred to 
in these pages. It is clear from the inscriptions that Durvi- 
nitfs first fights were in the nature of a civil war, which he 
had probably to wage against “the son of another”, to whom 
reference has already been made and who was actually 
supported by the Pallavas. The Nallala grant informs us 
that he considered his victory in this war as an achievement 
of such great magnitude, that it justified the celebration of 
the hiranyagarhha?^ 


37. Uttanfir plates; MAE., 1916. 

38. MAE., 1942. 

38a. MAE., 1924, 
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(3) The Conquest of Punndtd: During the same 
period Durviniti became “the Lord of Punnata”, the 
kingdom of his mother, the Princess of Punnata, who is 
mentioned as Jyeshta in the Gummireddipura plates. The 
first mention of Durvinita’s title “Lord of the whole of 
Punnata Pannata” does not however occur earlier than his 
20th regnal year, when his Uttanur plates make mention of 
it,®®’’ leaving us to conclude that the conquest of this region 
was not easy even for Durvinita and it took a long time to 
be completed. The Komaralingam copper plates of Ravi- 
datta®® seem to indicate Durvinita’s occupation of the 
Punnata Kingdom by positing a break in the regular line 
of the Punnata rulers between Punnata Raja (name 
not mentioned) and Ravidatta, the donor of the plates. 
Further, in the very same record the said Punnata 
Raja is definitely mentioned as the son of Skandavarman, 
the maternal grandfather of Durvinita. Whether there was 
a natural break in succession after the death of the Punnata 
Raja, who was the imcle of Durvinita, or the latter forced 
himself on the throne of the kingdom it is not possible to 
say with definiteness. 

But more than this the question of the identification of 
the Punnata Kingdom demands our consideration here. 
The Komaralingam copper plate which gives evidence on 
this point records the grant of the village of Pungisoge by 
Ravidatta while in his victorious camp at Kirtipura or 
Kitthipura—a place generally placed in the southern portion 
of modem Mysore. Whatever be the strength of this 
identification it cannot be definitely said as to what region 
was comprised in this kingdom of Punnata. 

In the first place, Kirtipura was not its capital, as has 
been often maintained by writers, but only a camp in the 


38b. MAR., 1916. 

39. JA., XVin, p. 362. 
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victorious march of Ravidatta. It is quite possible that he 
had undertaken a campaign in the attempt to strengthen 
his possessions, which had suffered during the occupation of 
Durvinita. The mention of various grants made on the oc¬ 
casion from Kirtipura of places like Kolur, Kodamuku etc., 
“to persons to whom they belonged”, as the grant clearly 
mentions, only confirms this conclusion. 

Further the copper plate grant, which gives evidence 
here is obtained from the village of Komaralingam in the 
Udumalpet Taluk in the modem district of Coimbatore; and 
Ptolemy designates a coxmtry called Ponnuta as “a land of 
beryls”, so much found in the Kangayam area of the same 
district. Besides, the donor of the grant, Ravidatta, ex¬ 
pressly states that he is making it with the permission of 
the Cheraman: 

“While his (Ravidatta’s) victorious camp is at the 
town of Kitthipura, which is the best of towns, with 

the permission of Cheramma.the village named 

Pungisoge in the east central desa in the Kudugur nadu, 
which is in the Ptuinadu vishaya has been granted.”^® 

As has been said already, besides Pungisoge several villages 
like Kolur, Kodamuku, Tanagimdur and Elagovanur are 
mentioned as coming under other grants made on the same 
occasion. Though these names must still remain unidenti¬ 
fied, it is clear that they are all Canarese villages and the 
location of Pimgisoge indicated in the passage above quoted, 
“in the east central de^ in the Kudugumadu” (meaning 
modem Coorg) only supports this conclusion. It is also 
clear that all these places abutted on the Kongu frontier. 
The name Elagovanur appears as a boimdary with reference 
to these grants and with reference to the old name of the 
modem town of Coimbatore, which is mentioned in Cola 

40. Komaralingam Copper plates; 11., 11 ff, 

41. Komaralingam Copper plates; 1. 23. 
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inscriptions of the XII century as Kovanputhur," the name 
Elagdvanfir strongly suggests the possibility of its location 
near Coimbatore if not in Coimbatore itself. That Ravi- 
datta was a feudatory of the Cera sovereign of the time is 
put beyond doubt by the permission he is said to have ob¬ 
tained from the ‘Cheramma’ (Cheramman) for issuing the 
grants referred to. 

From all these considerations it seems but natural to 
conclude that the Punnata Kingdom must have been a small 
state carved out from parts of South Mysore and North 
Coimbatore, during the period of the weak rule of the 
Gangas over Kongu, possibly in the period of numerous 
regnal changes that occurred after the death of Vishnugopa 
and even during the last days of his rule. This period seems 
to have offered a golden opportimity for Cera revival under 
rulers who were determined to recoup their glory lost 
before the Ratta conquest under Tiruvikrama.® Though 
silence is no argument, the omission of the Cera name in 
all the victories detailed in the inscriptions of the various 
Ganga rulers from Kongani I down to Durvinita is very 
significant. Even the Chronicle Kongudesardjdkkal, which 
makes the subtle distinction between Kerala and Malayald 
(as has been already pointed out) in its record of the con¬ 
quest of Tiruvikrama Ratj^, does not mention this region 
again until we come to the days of Durvinita, when Kerala 
is mentioned first among his numerous conquests: 

“He conquered the Kerala, Pandiya, Chola, Dra- 
vidS, Calinga and many other countries besides.”** 

A few inscriptions from Vellalur in Coimbatore district give 
the names of two Cera rulers, Kokkandan Viranarayana 

42. See chapter II. 

43. Prof. Wilson in his Catalogue of Mackenzie Mss. collects an unbroken 
line of 26 Cera kings, the last of whom is brought imder the sway of the 
Cola Aditya. Calculating upwards he places the first ruler rou^ly at the 
commencement of the V century A.D., (Cat Intro,, pp. xcii-xclv). 

44. KDR., (MJLS,, XIV) p, 9, 
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and Kdkkandan Ravikodan, who style themselres “sovereign 
jewels of the luni-solar race”." Unfortunately, there is no 
indication about their date, except the fact that the letters 
of the records are old archaic characters. On the other 
hand, the style assumed by the kings, “jewels of the luni- 
solar race” clearly indicates the Cera-Pandya connections 
(since the moon (luna) is mentioned) and more particularly 
the fact that these kings were Pandyan on their mothers’ 
side. The effective appearance of the Pandya in Kongu first 
occurs only in the VII century, at about the same time 
when the Cera makes his own name felt in the poli¬ 
tics of Kongu. The first mention of both the Cera and 
Pandya conquests effected by a Ganga ruler in Kongu in 
the time of Durvinita (610-655 A.D.) by the Kongudesa- 
rajakkal, as indicated above, only serves to confirm us in 
this conclusion. For all these reasons it seems best to refer 
these inscriptions to this period. 

These points of information help us to posit: 

(a) that the Ceras had come on a decline and finally 
into eclipse from the time of the Rat^ conquest effected by 
Tiruvikrama in the early years of the V century A.D., when 
the Ratios themselves were overthrown by the Gangas; 

^ (b) that the Ceras made attempts to revive in the 

period of numerous regnal changes in Kongu, whidi affect¬ 
ed the soundness of administration, roughly between the 
years 525 and 610 A.D.; 

(c) that the line of rulers indicated in the Veffalur 
inscriptions belonged to the last years of the period here 
indicated, when the Ceras had fairly settled themselves in 
Kongu; 

(d) that the line of the rulers mentioned in the Komara- 
lingam plates were Cera feudatories, as is evidenced both 


45. ARE., 1910, pp. 147-'48. 
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from the name Ravidatta and the Cera overlordship which 
the donor of the grant clearly recognises. 

From these deductions the identification of the Punnata 
country seems very plausible. It must have been a kingdom 
subordinate to the Ceras comprising parts of modem Coorg 
and Coimbatore. Ptolemy’s description of Punnata as “a land 
of beryls” seems definitely to point to the region of Kan- 
gayam (in Coimbatore district) as lying within the kingdom 
of Punnata.'^ The Mercara copper plates refer to Punnata 
as a “ten-thousand country” and, as Mr. Rice rightly con¬ 
tends, it must be the same as the later-day “Padi-nadu” 
(Ten-coxmtry) mentioned in the Yelandur inscription of 
A.D. 1654.^’ In locating this region the above referred to 
record must be taken to give a further clue by mentioning 
a place called Tarapura (evidently modem Dharapuram in 
Coimbatore District) as lying in the South-east of the 
Kingdom.^® The fact that equidistant to both Kangayam 
and Dharapuram (lying within a distance of six miles) is 
the place called to-day Padiyur, which is still the centre of 
the far-famed Kangayam beryls, must be taken as giving a 
strong confirmation of the view here advanced, viz., that 
the kingdom of Punnata certainly comprised portions atleast 
of Coimbatore district including Kangayam, Padisrur and 
Dharapuram. That the territory of Coorg was included in 
the Kingdom of Punnata is borne out equally clearly by the 
mention of Pungisoge, which is a Coorg village, referred to 
as such in an inscription of Rajaraja, which confers the title 
of ‘Kongalva’ on a chieftain who distinguished himself at 
the battle of Pungisoge.^® 

That a kingdom consisting of parts of Coorg and the 
district of Coimbatore could have been brought together to 

46. See Supra., p. 75. 

47. Mys. Inscriptions, 283, 334. 

48. Ibid., p. 334. 

49. See Supra, p. 51. 
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form a unit is not beyond the region of probability. On the 
other hand, there can be no doubt that for long Kangayam 
and southern Mysore were in close conmnmion. Notwith¬ 
standing all that has been said in a previoiis chapter in 
favour of ancient and long-standing union that had existed 
between Kongu and Coorg,®* we may here mention what the 
celebrated historian of Mysore, Col. Wilks, records in his 
history of the region; 

“In the southern part of Mysoor (sic) the Tamul 
(sic) language is at this day named the Kangee from 
being best known to them as the language of the people 
of Kangayam.”®^ 

Further, as has been already noted in these pages, the very 
name Kangayam bears testimony to its Ganga connections. 
On the other side, the same Wilks bears testimony to the 
fact that for some time the Cera King had complete mastery 
over this region, when he says: 

“Cheran united Kangiam (sic) and Salem to the 
dominions of Kerala or Malabar.”“ 

In conclusion, we may state that at some time during 
the period specified above the Cera king stole a mastery 
over a portion of Kongu, Coorg and South Mysore and his 
dominion extended as far south as atleast Kangayam and 
Dharapuram. This was the region of Punnata referred to 
in the conquests of Durvinita. The name ‘Punnata’ seems 
in fact to be a corruption of the name ‘Ponnadu’, meaning 
“a gold coimtry” literally. In the light of what has been 
said already in previous chapters of this work,®® there can 
be no doubt that the region here meant by the name 
‘Punnata’ really deserved the name ‘Ponnadu’, even like the 
Cola coimtry, fertilised by the waters of the Cauvery, came 


50. See Supra, pp. 40 ff. 

51. Wilks; op,, dt, p. 4. f Ji. 2. 

52. Wilks; op. cit, p. 5. 

53. See b^ore; Chapters III and IV, 

K. 19 
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to be known in contemporary literature and even inscrip- 
tional records as “Pimal-nadu” (punal meaning water). 

When was this region annexed to Gangavadi by this 
great conquering king of the Ganga House? The first men¬ 
tion of Durvinita with the title of “Lord of Punnata” occurs 
only in his Uttanur plates of his 20th regnal year. It does 
not, however, follow that the conquest of Punnata must 
have been effected only 20 years after his accession to the 
throne. In fact the hiranayagarhha, performed by him to 
commemorate his early victories is mentioned only in his 
40th regnal year in his Nallala grant. On the other hand, 
the victories of Alattur, Andari, Pemagara and other places 
all around the Punnata region are mentioned even in his 
grant of the 4th regnal year. The title which the Uttanur 
plates give Durvinita needs to be first examined. The title, 
“The Lord of the whole of Punnata Pannata”, mentioned in 
this grant seems to be meaningless at first sight. It would 
have been imderstandable, had it been simply “Lord of the 
whole of Punnata”. Whence comes ‘Pannata’? The clue is 
to be had from the Mallohalli plates of the same Durvinita, 
where he is mentioned as “the ruler of the whole of Pannad 
and Pimnad.” Mr. Rice, who has edited these plates, rightly 
expresses a doubt as to whether they mentioned Pannad or 
Pakhad.“ If the latter be true, it is none else but the modem 
town of Palghat close to the Pimnata region, we have 
described. The conquest of Alattxir, referred to in the 
Pennaur Grant of the 4th regnal year of Durvimta®® is in this 
region and known to this day by the same name. From these 
circumstances it seems best to conclude that Durvinita 
effected the conquest of Punnata in the very first years of 
his reign along with his victories of Alattur, and Pemagere 
(modem Pennagaram in Salem District) mentioned in his 
records early in his reign. In any case, there is no doubt 


54. Mys. Inscriptions, p. 292. 

55. Pennaur Grant) MAR., 1942, 
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that Punniata lay in the way of Durvinita’s progressive 
inarch in the south, which he undertook betimes in his 
career as the ruler of Gangavadi. The conquest of this 
region must have appeared to him as necessary, if the title 
he assumes “Konganivriddha Maharajah” (ruler of the 
entire compass of the Ganga Kingdom) was to have any 
meaning. 

(4) Conclusion: In later years of his reign Durvinita 
made himself famous by his fight against the Pallavas and 
the support he gave to the Western Chalukyas. The various 
events connected with these policies of the king have been 
already mentioned in the previous chapter, while dealing 
with the chronology of the period. Nor do they bear directly 
on the history of Kongu to deserve detailed treatment here. 

Durvinita’s death must have come about roughly roimd 
the year 655 A.D, after an eventful reign of 45 years, 
brimful of political achievements, that do no small credit 
to the greatness of the ruler. They show his wise states¬ 
manship evidenced by the various policies he initiated and 
wonderful courage and soldierly qualities evidenced by the 
numerous military successes that he attained. Looking at 
the whole of Durvinita’s reign one will not fail to be struck 
by the singleness of purpose and the method of action that 
informed the entire development of policy. The political 
achievements of Durviniti seen from these points of view 
fall into three parts and historically into three periods: 

(a) the period of personal consolidation ranging from 
his accession in 610 A.D. to the date of his Uttanur plates 
twenty years later (630 A.D.), in which the completion of 
this process is indicated by the assumption of the title: 
“Lord of the whole of Punnata Pannata”, already men¬ 
tioned. 

(b) the period of Chalukyan alliance in defence of the 
Chalukyas against the Pallavas ranging from c. 630 A.D. to 
650 A.D. 
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(c) the period of Chalukyan consolidation, ranging 
from c. 650 A.D. to his death five years later. During this 
eventful period not only Durvinita helped the Chalukya, 
Vikramaditya I “to the hereditary throne of Jayashnha 
Vallabha”, as the inscriptions are careful to say but helped 
himself and his dynasty by giving the throne of the 
ChalukyS to his own grandson. This gave the Ganges a 
strength not heretofore felt and to this extent made his reign 
epoch<making in Ganga annals. 

n. MushkArA (655-660 A.D.) 

When the great Durviniti died in 655 A.D., he left his 
son, Mushkara, to succeed to a vast dominion comprising 
the whole of Gangavadi 96,000 and the entire region of 
Kongu. In the latter region in particular he had completely 
removed all vestiges of the Pandya and Cera influences that 
had taken shape during the long period of nearly a century 
following the death of Vishnugopa—^influences that had 
finally resulted in the actual dismemberment of the region 
at least in the west and the south. Mushkara was easily the 
greatest King of South India at the time of his accession and 
it was for the good of Kongu that she had come imder the 
sway of such a powerfvil ruler. 

Unfortimately, however, it was not given to Mushhara 
to reign long, as is clear from the paucity of inscriptional 
records pertaining to his reign. We are at any rate certain 
that the Ganga dominion did not suffer any diminution dur¬ 
ing the period. The undated Kulagana copper plates of his 
successor in a later day, Sivamara I, styles him as “Kongani- 
vriddha Maharajah”, implying that he ruled over the entire 
region of the Kongani Rajahs;®® while several other copper 
plates of the Ganga rulers mention while referring to his 
reign that “several savage kings rubbed against each other 


56. Kulaganfi plates; MAR., 1925. 
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in paying homage to his lotus-feet”.®’ The Kongudesa- 
rdjakkal written much earher than the discovery of these 
records gives a clear confirmation of what they say when it 
reads as under: 

"draeo 3^^^(^!nr3=trsat^Lb uir/Sji^Qsi (^Q^Lbuis^tuiru <sinf 
eQQ^^^usmss:£l<sQmirsmQ”. 

—^Kongudesarajakkal (Or. Mss. Edn.) p. 6. 

in. TiruvikramA (660-665 A.D.) 

The same seems to have been the case with the short 
reign of his son, Tiruvikrama. Many inscriptions of the 
Ganges however record his name as Srivikrama.®® There is 
no doubt that the Tiruvikrama of the Kongudesardjdkkal 
and the Srivikrama of the inscriptions are one and the same 
person, the prefix, ‘tiru’ being only a Tamil equivalent of 
the Sanskrit ‘6ri’. Nothing pertinent to this reign can be 
gleaned from the available records except the fact mention¬ 
ed in the Bedirur grant, which refers to his having married 
“the daughter of a Cola King bom in the family of Karikala, 
famous for his construction of embankments on the 
Cauvery.”®® Though it is difficult to identify the Cola King 
who had thus given his daughter in marriage to this Ganga, 
it atleast indicates the fact that the Colas of old had not died 
out; and this dynastic alliance must itself be taken as a 
sign of their progressive rise to power. Inscriptions of this 
period bear evidence to the fact that the Colas were recoup¬ 
ing their strength as the feudatories of the Chalukyas in the 
region of the modem district of Cuddapah;®® and this would 
easily explain the Ganga-Cola alliance here referred to. 

57. Bedirur grant (MAR., 1925); Hebburu plates (EC., XH, Tm. 23): 
HelUgere plates (EC., Md., 113) etc, 

58. MAR., 1916-17, p. 77; MAR., 1925 etc, 

59. MAR, 1925. 

60. 284 of 1937-38; El., XI, No. 35. 
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IV. BhuvikramA (665-680 A.D.) 

Tiruvikrama’s son was Bhuvikrama, who seems to have 
ascended the throne of Gangavadi in c. 665 A.D. His reign 
was marked by many wars and conquests. The Tamil 
Chronicle referred to in these pages mentions his conquest 

of the “Cola, Pandya-Calinga, Mahratta and Mah- 

rashtra countries”, from where he is said to have brought 
many elephants, entitling himself to the name ‘Gajapati’.®^ 
Why the Chronicle makes a distinction between Mahratta 
and Mahrashtra cannot be explained, imless we wish to say 
that the writer wants to give a comprehensive description 
of the Mahratta country. The reference to the defeat of the 
Cola and the Pandya is however explicable with reference 
to the Pallava-Chalukya conflict of the period, in which the 
Pallava King, Parame^varavarman I, and the Chalukya, 
Vikramadityia I, were engaged. That Bhuvikrama had to 
fight with the Pallava King on the field of Vilanda (in the 
region of modem Tumkur District) is put beyond doubt by 
the graphic description of the battle vouchsafed to us in the 
contemporary Ganga records of the times,®^ which refer in 
particular to his taking away the ‘ugrodaya’, the jewelled 
necklace of the Pallava King,—a shame and dishonour that 
is said to have been retrieved only by Nandivarman Pallava- 
malla, who is mentioned in his Tantottam plates as hav¬ 
ing snatched away the 'ugrodaya’ from an unnamed 
Ganga.*® This fact so well established by evidence from both 
sides is to be accepted as one beyond doubt.®* It therefore 
transpires that the valiant Bhuvikrama made common 
cause with the Chalukya power in its fight against the 
Pallava and helped not only in the latter’s defeat but in 
inflicting on him a great shame in taking away from him his 

61. KDR., (MJLS., op. cit.), p. 9. 

62. See, for example, the Bedirur, Hebburu, Helligere records. 

63. SIL, n, pt. 5, pp. 517. 

64. The Kongudeaardjdkkal ought to mention it and the lacuna after 
‘Pandya’ in the passage quoted perhaps refers to this. 
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priced heirloom of the ‘ugrodaya’, thus winning for himself 
a great glory worthy of a descendant of Durviiuta. There 
could be little doubt that it was in this war that Bhuvikrama 
came to fight the Cola and the Pandya also, since the war 
referred to here was in the nature of not a fight between 
two kings but of a fight between two peoples, the Kama- 
takas and the Tamils. 

V. KonganivARMAN III (680-725 A.D.) 

DiffictJty arises with regard to Konganivarman III, 
referred to in Kongudesardjakkal as Bhuvikrama’s succes¬ 
sor. While this work mentions him clearly as the son of 
Bhuvikrama, certain inscriptions of Prithvi Kongani refer 
to him as Sivamara Konganimaharajah.®® We may safely 
surmise that the Chronicle refers to the second name of the 
king, leaving out his proper name, were it not for the fact 
that certain writers on the subject speak of Sivamara as the 
brother of Bhuvikrama. A close study of the copper plates 
pertaining to the period, however, confirms us in our con¬ 
clusion and also makes us understand that the brother of 
the king was one Vallabhagya, both being sons of 
Bhuvikrama. 

In Ganga copper plates referring to this period, how¬ 
ever, this Vallabhagya is mentioned as Vilanda.®® There 
seems to be no difficulty at any rate in identifying these 
names. Though the identity of the names is not obvious, 
the fact that he was engaged in the battle of Vilanda against 
the Pallava King, Param§§varavarman, as recorded clearly 
in the Hosur and the Nagamangala plates of Prithvi Kon¬ 
gani, seems to suggest the possibility of Vallabhagya having 
merited the second name; and the copper plates referred to 
put this beyond doubt when they say: 


65. KDR., (MJLS., op. cit.), p. 10; Rice; Mys. Jnss., pp. 284-287; lA,, II. 

66. See cqpper plates referred to above, 
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‘‘He who had defeated in Bhime^gran^ the 

Pallavendra narapathi trodden to powder. 

......was named Vilanda Raya called Sri Vallabha.”®’ 

The reign of Konganivarman III Sivamara was a reign 
of peace and prosperity as is evidenced both by the 
Kongudesardjdkkal and all the copper plates of the period, 
The evidence of the Chronicle, that “he ruled peaceably sur¬ 
rounded by the splendours of the nine kinds of jewels, which 
eversTwhere covered his crown and his throne;”®® is sup¬ 
ported by the copper plates which add to his name several 
hirudas like ‘Navakama’, ‘Navachokka’, ‘Sishtapriya’, 
“Avani mahendra”, Sthiravinita’ etc. The Hellegere plates 
of his reign particularly refer to his construction of an orna¬ 
mental bridge over the Kiline river and the new village of 
Pallavathadakam at the request of two Pallava princes, who 
were held in the Ganga court as hostages during the last Pal¬ 
lava war in the reign of Bhuvikrma.®® The only opposition 
to the sovereign’s will seems to have arisen so far as we 
know from recorded evidence of contemporary nature, was 
a Nolamba opposition, which ended with the death of the 
refractory chieftain on the field of Totturmalli.™ 

Possessing a vast empire Sishtapriya Sivamara (as the 
King loved to sign his official documents) seems to have 
decided to divide it into sizable imits and leave them in 
charge of members of the royal family to be governed by 
them in subordination to the centre. Such were the divi¬ 
sions entrusted to Ereganga of the British Museum Plates 
(now believed to have been his own son)’^ and to Sri 
Purusha, his grandson, mentioned respectively in the plates 


67. Mys. Inss., p. 285. 

68. KDR., (MJLS., op. cit), p. 10. 

69. EC., m, Md., 11 . 

70. Inscription from MadigerS; MAR., 1924. 
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above referred to and in a lithic record from the Taluk of 
Hosekote.’^ 

How far the centre exercised control over these divi¬ 
sions of the Empire is not easy of decision; and, curiously 
enough, the Kulgana grant of A.D. 725 assigns a gift of land 
by the King with the approval of Sri Purusha, the Governor. 
It may be therefore reasonably surmised that there was an 
effective system of decentralised administration in the 
Ganga Empire during this period. There were apparently 
two reasons for this. One was the obvious reason that the 
Kingdom had become so vast that the government of it by one 
person from the centre was difficult and largely out of ques¬ 
tion. The other was even a better reason and something 
that pays compliment to the wisdom of Sivamara, viz., that 
he made use of the vastness of his Empire as a training 
ground for the future emperors of the Kingdom. Hence we 
find his son and grandson put in charge of the divisions that 
he had created in his Kingdom. Naturally, therefore, there 
was a great deal of freedom and autonomy for the Governors 
of the various provinces, as is indicated by the Kulgana 
grant above referred to. In some such way the Kongu 
region seems to have been entrusted to a new set of rulers 
from now; and that will form the subject of the next chapter. 
By the time Sishtapriya Sivamara Konganivarman Ill end¬ 
ed his career in 725 A.D., the Kingdom of the Gangas had 
become an Empire of which Kongu was a respectable 
portion. 


72. Ibid., EC., IX, Hk., 86. 
K. 20 



CHAPTER Vn 


DECLINE OF THE GANGAS IN KONGU 

1 

The Origin of the Kongu-GangAs 

“The genealogy from Bhuvikrama to Prithvi-Kongani 
presents a difficulty which cannot at present be surmount¬ 
ed,” wrote Mr. Lefanu in the “Manual of Salem District.”^ 
He was also of opinion that the geneology after Bhuvikrma 
was better done in the narrative of the Kongudesaraiakkal 
than in the grants.^ Though it is true, as Mr. Lefanu thinks, 
that the genealogy of the Ganges during this period is any¬ 
thing but clear, it is perhaps too much to claim great 
authenticity for the Chronicle than what can be claimed for 
the Grants of the Ganga rulers. Our object in this chapter 
will be, therefore, to settle this issue first and foremost. 

The problem that first confronts us here is thus a pro¬ 
blem of identification of rulers mentioned both in the grants 
and Ahe Chronicle. While the latter record clearly mentions 
Govinda and Sivakama as successors to Kongani HI, the 
copper plates of Prithvi Kongani completely omit these and 
mention Prithvi Kongani as his successor. It cannot be 
argued that the Chronicle wantonly errs at this point, 
especially since it mentions an inscriptional record of the 
reign of Sivakama, which is dated in the year Pramaduta 
S.S. 591 (mentioned as such in both the translations of the 
Chronicle).® The earlier grant mentioned in this work is 


1. Salem Manual; p. 33. 

2. Op. cit, pp. 33-34. 

3. Mr. Taylor also adds to these data the numerical words v3Su-graha« 
bfina.” 
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of the reign of Bhuvikrama, which is dated Siddarthi S.S. 
461. The Chronicle thus implies a clear chronological space 
of 130 years between Bhuvikrama and Sivakama, which 
only emphasises the possibility of the intervening rulers not 
mentioned in the copper-plates. 

Whence comes this variance ? It has not been so far 
noted by writers on Ganga history that Govinda and Siva- 
kama are mentioned in the Chronicle as the sons of Valla- 
bhagya, the brother of Kongani III.* The passage as it ap¬ 
pears in the Oriental Mss. edition of the work would even 
imply that for some time Vallabhagya ruled conjointly with 
his brother and after him his sons succeeded: 

eiii^soun-aiSltuirirtussr jsesr(r^tLJ 

QarrssisrQ QQurriu ■xuuiisB^tr eurrrmSliQsirehrQ 
u^^j^LCi ussjrmH Qsirimas <55/r0)L_iK 

Laesnssrf^uQ.Tdii.f^^^n'ssr. ^jojesr iLsesr ^irira^ OdsireSljs^jnriusir 
’j)jeueir ^ihiSl Seu-xiriMjnnuQesrsirQp&jeor . 

Possibly there was a collateral line of Ganga rulers descend¬ 
ing from Vallabhagya, whose ambit of administration com¬ 
prised Kongu (“thek(therkku) the^angal” of the Chroni¬ 
cle) . The statement of Taylor that Vallabhagya was not the 
blood-brother of Kongani III (referred to in his translation 
of the Chronicle) but was only his uncle’s son gives greater 
plausibility to this conclusion. The mention in the Chroni¬ 
cle that both GSvinda and Sivakama though crowned at 
Talakad ruled from Mukimdapattana lends further strength 
to our argument. 

Evidently, Prithvi Kongani mentioned in the Chronicle 
as the grandson of Sivakama is not the same as the Prithvi 
Kongani of the Copper plates mentioned earlier. It is to 
this former, Prithvi Kongani referred to by the Chronicle, 


4. The India House Trans, calls him "Younger brother”; while Taylor 
cdls him “elder brother” and adds “supposed to mean his uncle’s son or son 
of the younger brother of his father.” It seems reasonable to keep him as the 
3 wunger brother. 

5. Or. Mss. Trans., p. 7, 
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that the two stone Inscriptions of Halkhr (Sira Taluk) and 
Ba;§avatti (in Santamarahobli) dated respectively in S.S. 
710 and 722 ought to refer.® Both these records mention 
the name of Frithvi Kongani and are dated atleast 25 years 
after the last known date of the Prithvi Kongani of the 
copper plates. The second inscription is dated clearly in 
the Saka year “Elunure irpatteradene varsha pravarti^e”, 
which implies that the Saka year 722 was then current. It 
is noteworthy that the Emperor Sri Purusha is mentioned 
in the first inscription without any imperial title, which is 
unlike the case of any of the records of the Prithvi Kongani 
of the copper plates. In the second record imperial titles 
are given to the Prithvi Kongani mentioned therein; but 
while they are quite unlike those assumed by the namesake 
of the copper plates, it is also possible that the assumption 
of these titles by the second ruler of the name may have 
been dictated by the general weakness of the centre at the 
time referred to by the record in question. Further, it is 
to be noted that none of the copper plates of the earlier 
Prithvi Kongani mentions anything related in the Chronicle 
about the ruler of the same name. 

Lastly, it is impossible to explain the chronological 
sphinx here involved except by the supposition of two per¬ 
sons with the same name, especially since we know that 
there is no possibility of elongating the reign of the first 
Prithvi Kongani to suit the dates furnished by the stone 
records of S.S. 710 and 722, equivalent to A.D. 788 and 800 
respectively. Records both from the side of the Gangas and 
of the Rashtrakutas clearly refer to the coronation of Siva- 
miara Saigotta at the latest in the year 799 A.D. (to which 
date the Alur plates of the Yuvarajah Marai&imha refers),’ 
completely jettisoning the possibility of referring Prithvi 
Kongani of the copper plates to the stone records here re¬ 
ferred to. On the other hand, the date of the Prithvi 

7. EC., IX, Nl. 60. 


6. MAR., 1918, 1933, 
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Kongani of the Chronicle as shown in ovir tentative scheme 
is well within the chronological range posited by these 
records. 

The conclusion to which we are thus led is to posit a 
collateral branch of the Gangas beginning from Valla- 
bhagya, the brother of Sivamara Kongani III and going up 
to Malladeva 11. The region of Kongu was possibly govern¬ 
ed by members of this line in subordination to the main one, 
which must explain the silence of the Chronicle over the 
most prosperous kings of the main branch, kings like 3ri- 
purusha and the many who succeeded him, their battles with 
the Banas, the Pallavas, the Pandyas and the Rashtrakutas 
and events like the imprisonment of Sivamara Saigotta, who 
is later crowned as King by the hands of the Rashtrakuta 
Govinda and the Pallava, Nandivarman. Further, we have 
inscriptional evidence to say that in the reign of Sivamara 
Kongani, parts of his dominion were entrusted to semi¬ 
independent rulers like Ereganga and Sripurusha, as has 
been already mentioned.® In the reign of Sripurusha as 
Emperor, this fact becomes all the more obvious and in addi¬ 
tion to members of royal household several officers are 
mentioned in charge of divisions like Edetorenad 1000, 
Kalbapunad 1700 etc.® There is therefore no unsoimdness 
in supposing that Vallabhagya and his progeny were given 
the Kongu region to govern. The only act mentioned about 
Prithvi Kongani (the latter of the name) in the Chronicle 
is also with reference to this region, viz., that he stationed 
his general, Sripurusha, in Vijayaskandapura in charge of 
it and 12 villages around it to protect them from hostile 
forces and that as a reward for his success the King latterly 
made a grant of all these including Vijayaskandapura to the 
said general.^® 

8. iSee before, Chapter VI. 

9. EC., m, My., 25, 55; see also the HxiUenhaUi plates, MAR, 1927, 

10. Or. Mss., E^, p, 8. 
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n 

The Kongu-GangAs and their relation to the Centre 

In what exact relationship these Kongu rulers—^whom 
we may designate for convenience “Kongu-Gangas”— 
remained to the central authority it is not possible to divine 
with any degree of exactness. All of them are mentioned 
as having crowned themselves at Talakad and one among 
them Prithvi Kongani is mentioned in the Basavatti record 
above alluded to with imperial titles. On the other hand, 
in his 3rd regnal year corresponding roughly to A.D. 728, 
the Ganga Emperor Sripurusha is stated to have made a 
pilgrimage to Konge^vara in the city of Perur.“ The 
reference here is certainly to the Konge^vara Chaitalaya 
mentioned in Chronicle; and it is possible that the pilgrimage 
was as much religious as political in character. 

We know for certain that during the reign of a power¬ 
ful person like Sri Purusha the entire domain of Gangavadi 
was strictly kept under the control and surveilance of the 
supreme ruler. Sri Purusha had five sons—the eldest 
(whose name is not known), Sivamara, Vijayaditya, 
Siyagella and Duggamara also called Ereyappa—^and 
numerous chiefs and feudatories between whom he had 
parcelled out his vast empire in the interest of sound 
administration.^^ A portion of Kongu country seems to 
have fallen in the administrative division manned by the 
last of Sri Purusha’s sons, Duggamara Ereyappa, as is seen 
from the unpublished grant of Salem of S.S. 693 (771 A.D.) , 
which registers the gift of the village of Kumaramangalam 
by Sri Purusha at the request of Duggamara Ereyappa. The 
said grant clearly implies that a feudatory chieftain, who 


11. Nandi plates; MAE., 1914. 

12. Inscriptions like those of the Agaza stone noted in MAR, 1910 make 
us understand that even the queens of Sri Purusha were not behind-hand in 
the work of Government. 
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had direct sway over this region, had made this request of 
Ereyappa, though we are not informed as to who exactly 
was this chieftain. It is not possible that this chieftain is a 
member of the collateral line here discussed, and this sur¬ 
mise is quickly confirmed by another record, the Devaro- 
haUi plates of Sri Purusha himself, which state in the 50th 
regnal year of the Emperor (S.S. 698 = A.D. 776), that a 
grant was made to a Jain temple at Sripura near Nilgiris 
at the request of one Nirgimdaraja.^® This would imply 
that the region of West Kongu was already imder the control 
of a line of feudatories other than the collateral line here 
referred to. 

The consolidated impression which all these facts pro¬ 
duce on our minds is that the administration of Kongu at 
this time was divided between the Kongu-Ganga, the 
imperial viceroy and a few other chiefs all under the 
Emperor at Talakad, who exercised immediate control 
through his viceroy in the region; that the nature of im¬ 
perial control was always dependent on the personality and 
power of the Emperor; that in spite of the supreme achieve¬ 
ments recorded in the Kongudesarajdkkal for the line of 
rulers coming after Kongani III, like the conquest over the 
Pallavas and the Colas attributed to Malladeva I, the close 
terms of intimacy, which his successor, Gandadeva, enjoyed 
with the Colas and the Pandyas and the victory effected by 
Malladeva II over the Pandya, who is said to have been 
overawed by his prowess,^^ these were not the great rulers 
of Kongu. On the one side there was a restriction of power 
controlled as it was by the supreme hand at the centre and 
on the other there was a curtailment of territory, that had 
been divided among many a feudatory chieftain at least from 
fibe time of Sri Purusha. Besides these there was the rising 
power of the Pallavas, C5las and the Pandyas on all sides 

13. EC., IV, Ng, 85. 

14. KDR., (Or. Mss. Edn.), pp. 8-9. 
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and their various victories (both of arms and diplomacy) 
recorded in the Kongudesardjdkkal as mentioned earlier, 
were nothing but signs of the times heralding the coming 
in of a new power to rule over the Kongudei^. 

Ill 

The PAndyan Inroad into Kongu 

The Pandyan invasion of Kongu in the VII century 
has already been referred to in the previous chapter. Now 
almost a century after we find him making a second inroad 
into this region. An Inscription of Sadaiyan Ranadhira, who 
ruled from Madura between 680 and 710 A.D., bears the 
title “Kongarkoman” as an adjunct to his Pandyan name;^® 
and of his son, Arikisari Maravarman (710-740 A.D.) it is 
clearly stated in the Velvikudi plates of Pandyan Nedun- 
jadaiyan that “he crossed the Cauvery and subdued ‘Mala- 
Kongu’, worshipped the god Pa^upati at Pandi Kodu- 
mudi”.“ His son Nedunjadaiyan (740-770 A.D.) is report¬ 
ed to have defeated Adiyan (evidently Adigaman of 
Tagadur) at Ayirur, Pugaliyur, and Ayiraveli on the 
Cauvery and marched to Kanchivayperur,” The final 
destination of the Pandyan army here mentioned seems 
obviously to refer to Perur near modem Coimbatore where, 
according to the Madras Museum plates, the Pandyan king 
is said to have erected a temple for Vishnu (“kurfror 
mannathor koil ”)The relevant passage in the said plates 
of Pandyan Jatilavarman deserves to be quoted: 

“Having seen Adiyan (who wore) a resplendent 
lance turn to fight at Ayirur, at Pugalijnir, and at 

15. ARE., 1908, pt. ii, p. 18. 

16. EL, pp. 291 ff.; lA., XXII, p. 57. The very name Pindikodumudi, 
(= Kodumudi of Kongude^} gives testimony to what is iirged here. 

17. Madras Museum plates; lA., XXH, p. 73. T. A. Gopinatha Rao 
ri^tly draws our attention to v. 88 in Eyarkon-kalik-kama-nayanir-puiSnam 
in which the line “Kongir Klnchivay-perur” occurs. 

18. lA., op. eit., loc. cit 
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Ayiraveli on the north bank of Kaviri.when the 

Pallava and the Kerala (kings) having become his 

allies.captiired the powerful king of western 

Kongu along with (his) murderous elephants. 

subdued Kongabhumi, so that the noisy drum was 

sormding his fame throughout kanakabhumi. 

entered the large village of Kancivayal (Kanchivay- 
perur) in a woody region (that was) beautified by 
flower gardens and built a temple resembling a hill to 
Tirumal.”^ 

The record here quoted clearly refers to the fact that 
Adigan was aided by Pallava and Cera forces and that in 
spite of it all, he was put to flight by the Pandyan king, 
who captured his horses, chariots and elephants. The 
Pandyan king captured “the powerful king of western 
Kongu” with his elephants and subdued Kongabhumi “so 
that the noisy drum was sounding his fame throughout the 
Kanakabhumi”. Mr. Venkayya in his translation of the 
copper plates interpreted the term ‘Kanakabhumi’ as 
‘Gangabhumi’®* and Mr. K, A. N. Sastri opined in his 
“Pandyan Kingdom” that the reference here was to “some 
distant land”.^* Is it possible that it refers to Kongu itself, 
which is mentioned in later Tamil works as a land of gold?® 
In this context the term, ‘kanakabhumi’ will have its literal 
translation (kanakam = gold) and will refer directly to the 
Kongu region. Another term which needs some considera¬ 
tion in the passage here quoted is “the powerful king of 
western Kongu”. All epigraphists who have so far dealt 
with this subject have made this to refer to Adigaman men¬ 
tioned in the passage. The term however seems to refer 
to a king other than Adigaman. It is a well-known fact 
that the territory of the Tagadur chieftain lay in the region 

,19. Madras Museum plates, Tamil portion 11. 24 ff. 

20. lA., op. cit, loc. cit 

21. l^tri; Pandyan Kingdom, p, 63, f.n. 1. 

22. See for ex. Maduraikalamhakam, in which the term ‘Konguraipon* 
(gold that is found in Kongu) occurs. 

K. 21 
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of the district of modem Salem; not in the region of western 
Kongu, which refers particularly to the district of modem 
Coimbatore. That it is to the king of the latter region the 
passage refers is also home out by the fact that it mentions 
the Pandyan entry into Elanchivayperur immediately after 
and almost as a result of the Pandyan victory over the king 
of the western Kongu. The conclusion that naturally fol¬ 
lows is that there were atleast two powerful rulers in Kongu 
at the time referred to, viz., the Adigaman of Tagadur and 
the Kongu king of western region. This latter must be the 
Ganga king referred to in the Kongudesarajdkkal, who must 
be according to our chronological scheme, Govinda, the first 
of the Kongu-Gangas. 


IV 

The PallavAs in the Kongu Region 

The above mentioned copper plates of Pandyan Jatila- 
varman refer, as has been pointed out, to the support given 
to the Kongu rulers by both the Cera and the Pallava. The 
former was connected with Kongu from the earliest times 
and for reasons of nearness and identity of interests, the 
Cera often went out to help the Kongu ruler. But the 
appearance of the Pallava in this Kongu-Pandya war needs 
to be investigated. 

The Kanci ruler began to be active in the very heart 
of Gangavadi atleast from the death of Sri Pumsha, whose 
son, Sivamara Saigotta, succeeded to an empire seething 
with confusion, made worse by the attempts of feudatories 
on all sides declaring themselves independent and the 
Rashtrakuta invasion imder Dhuruva, son of Krishna I. 
That Sivamara’s office as ruler was not a bed of roses is 
clearly indicated in the Manne and the Narasapura grants 
of the period, which say that “he foimd himself placed in 
a world of endless calamities like the matted hair of Siva.”^ 


23. EC., IX, Nl. 61, (Manne Grant). 
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It was during this period, beginning roughly from 799 A.D., 
which marks the year of Sivamara’s coronation that the 
Pallava family of Nolambavadi gained a foot-hold in that 
region. 

At about the same time the Pallava kingdom at Kahci- 
pura was undergoing another change. Here the reign of 
Nandivarman Pallavamalla ended in A.D. 775 and he was 
succeeded by a number of rulers, whom it is difficult to 
identify both because of their number and titles and also 
because of the various pedigrees which they bore. Thus we 
have stone inscriptions and copper plate records of 
numerous kings like Dantivarman, Nandivarman, Nripa- 
tungavarman, Kampavarman, Kvaravarman, NaraSimha- 
varman, Vairameghavarman, Chandraditya and others all 
of whom occur, between the period 775 and 900 A.D. The 
formal way of designating them all as “Ganga-Pallavas”, as 
epigraphists have done, on the groimd that Nandivarman 
Pallavamalla was a Ganga on his mother’s side is as illusory 
as it is not explanatory, since Dantivarman and Nripatunga- 
varman are clearly Rashtrakuta on their mother’s side. 
Whatever may be said on this point it is clear that between 
themselves they occupied large portions of territory beyond 
the traditional confines of the Pallava kingdom and certainly 
comprising parts of the Kongu country of oim history. 
Already in the reign of Nandivarman Pallavamalla his 
celebrated general, Udayachandra, had won victories for his 
master’s armies all the way from Tinnevelly to Vellore,®* 
passing through the modem district of Salem close to which 
is the village of Udayendiram. Situated on the banks of 
the I^lar and on the borders of Tirupattur Taluk in the 
North Arcot District the village stands to this day as a great 
memorial erected in honour of general Udayachandra. Not 

24. This is following the identification of Dr. Hxiltsch, the editor of the 
Udayendiram plates (SIl, II,'pt. ii, p. 361). Mr. Gopalan would however 
identify ‘Nelveir with Nemnali—Pallauos, p. 125, 
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witKout reason, therefore, the Udayendiram plates of the 
21st regnal year of the Pallavia Nripatungavarman, in which 
these victories are celebrated, are claimed “as the earliest 
historical record of Salem district”.*® These plates also give 
us an idea of the drift of events in Kongude^ c. 700 A.D., 
to which they refer. 

Nor are we in lack of documents, which prove the 
nature of Pallava predominance in this region. The 
inscriptional records of the Ganga-Pallavas extends upto 
Salem. Two inscriptions which mention one Vijaya-Kvara- 
Varman are foimd at Hanumanthapuram near Pennagaram 
in the Taluk of Dharmapuri in the modem district of 
Salem; while in many inscriptions of Ko-Vijaya-NaraSimha- 
varman “the chief of Tagadumadu” or Dharmapuri is 
clearly mentioned.*® Evidently the Pallava power was 
beginning to grow in Kongude^ during this period, though 
it had not become strong enough to establish itself in the 
region. Accordingly the inscriptions above mentioned refer 
only to cattle raids and not to invasions. 

V 

The Banas in Kongu 

There is, however, no doubt that the Banas rose to great 
power during this period of confusion. It is not necessary 
for us to go into the origins of the Banas—msrthological and 
otherwise. At the dawn of historical times we find them 
ruling over the region of Pudalnad, comprising the Taluks 
of Chintamani, Tiruvi^iapur, Mulbagal, Kolar, Gubbi and 
Sidlaghatta in modem Mysore in subordination to the 
Kadamlm ruler, Mayurasarman in the IV century A.D., to 
which the famous Talagunda record of his successor, 
KakuSta, clearly refers. To this we will have to add what 


25. Salem Gazetteer, Vol. II, p. 47. 

26. EL, Vn, p. 24; EC.. X, Kl. No. 211; EL, V, p. 46; EC., X, H. No. 227. 
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has been already said in these pages that it was as a 
counterpoise against the Bana influence in their western 
border that the Pallavas consecrated the first Ganga Wing 
Konganimahadirajah “as a forest fire to the stubble of 
Bana”.^’ 

When the political waters of Gangavadi began to be 
troubled by the Rashtrakuta invasions that followed the 
death of Sri Purusha, the Banas began to fish in them. 
Through various deeds of opportunist alhances, first with 
the Pallava, then with the Rashtrakuta, then with the 
Ganga, and then again with the Rashtrakuta, the Banas 
succeeded during this period to estabhsh their dominion in 
the South-east portion of the Ganga kingdom known as 
Gangavadi, 6,000 province. The first mention of this Bana 
success in Gangavadi gets mentioned in an inscription of 
the Pallava king, Nandivarman II, who is said to have 
defeated Sri Purusha at Vilande(a) round about the year 
788 A.D.“ The province seems to have been then in the 
hands of the Ganga chieftain, who was at the same time a 
son of Sri Purusha, Duggamara Ereyappa,^ which would 
indicate that a portion of the Kongu coxmtry was also thus 
handed away into Bana hands. 

VI 

The Collateral Line op the Prithvipatis 

The foregoing account makes it plain as to how con¬ 
fused was the politics of Kongu during the period under 
reference. To make this confusion worse confounded 
Prithvipati I, the yoimger son of the Ganga king, Sivamara 
II, was given a portion of the same region when the Ganga 
throne was given to Rajamalla I, son of Vijayaditya, who 

27. M., xm, pp. 187, 189; EC., IX. Db., 67. 

28. 229 of 1903. 

29. EC., X, Mb., 80, 225; Sp., 57. 
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was brother of Sivamara II (c. 820 A.D.). Thus another 
collateral line of the Ganges besides the one of the aforesaid 
VallabhSgya established itself in parts of the Kongu 
region, probably close to the modem Baramahal portion of 
Salem district. This led to strange alignments between 
powers in the south. In the first place, we find the new colla¬ 
teral line throwing away its alliance and sympathy with the 
Pallavas roimd the year 820 A.D., which was directly op¬ 
posed to the policy of the main line. More than this we 
find the Ganga king, Prithvipati I, the Bana Vijayaditya, 
and the ruler of the Vaidumba Kingdom in the region of 
the modem district of Chittoor ranged on one side as against 
their contemporary, the Ganga Rajamalla of the main line, 
who had joined on his side the Nolambas and the Telugu 
Codas. The alignment was indeed in the nature of an 
internecine war between the two houses of the Gangas in 
which the various ruling powers of the day had taken sides. 
Inscriptions of the period mention many battles in this un¬ 
fortunate war between cousins;®® and the Manne plates of 
Rajamalla, dated S.S. 750 (= 828 A.D.), in which the King 
claims to have protected the Ganga kingdom after destroy¬ 
ing his enemies, give us both the date and the result of this 
war.®^ 

vn 

The Kongu-Gangas on their Last Legs 

The political situation of Kongu during this period must 
have been very intriguing. There is no doubt, however, that 
the Ganga power was on its decline. What was the part play¬ 
ed by the Kongu-Gangas at this time our records do not 
enable us to elaborate. The only information we gather from 
the Kongudesarajakkal is that Prithvi Kongani (780-830 
A.D.) stationed his general, Sri Purusha Raya, at Skanda- 
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puna and gave him mastery over twelve villages sunround¬ 
ing this town, from where he won so many victories against 
enemy kings that the king was pleased to grant him the 
title of “Savaraparana Narendra Senapati” and a gift of the 
twelve villages over which he was previously made master 
His successor, Rajamalladeva I, on the other hand, is clearly 
mentioned to have defeated “the Pallava Rajas of Kanji” 
and “frightened the Cola Rajahs in battle”From these 
references it is possible to surmise that these rulers were 
however faithful to the main line of the Gangas and fought 
the Pallava along with their master. That the Chronicle is 
not making a mis-statement is seen from the events referring 
to the reign of Rajamalla of the main line. During the closing 
years of his reign (817-837 A.D.), he undertook an expedi¬ 
tion into the very heart of the Pallava kingdom;^ and this 
policy of bold penetration was followed by the even greater 
success of his son, Ereyappa Nitimarga (837-870 A.D.). It 
is quite possible that the reference in the Kongudesardjdk- 
kal to the defeat of the Pallavas refers to the period of 
Ganga success against the ruler of Kanjipxira, though we are 
unable to explain the other reference to the Colas, which 
in the very nature of the statement appears to be more 
ornamental than anything else. 

Better times dawned in the wake of these successes for 
Ganga arms. The Banas were evicted from their occupation 
of Gangavadi, 6,000 and even from Pulinadu. An imdated 
Nolamba inscription from Dharmapuri credits Mahendra 
Nolamba with the title, “Mahabalivam:&aviduvami^” 
(destroyer of the race of Mahabali), which does not appear 
to have been an empty boast.®® The Kongudesarajdkkal 
makes it plain that even the Pandyas and the C5las coiirted 

32. KDR., (Or. Mss. Bto.), p. 8. 

33. Ibid. 

34. JEfO., X, Bp., 86. 

35. 304 of 1911. 
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the good pleasure of the Kongu-Gangas, as it says with 
reference to the successor of the Kongu-Ganga king, Raja- 
malladeva.^ This chronicle even narrates that the ruler of 
Kongu, Gandadeva, collected tribute from the Pallavas,” 
though we have no inscriptional evidence in corroboration 
of this. 

King Satyavalkya (850-860 A.D.) succeeded Ganda¬ 
deva as ruler in Kongu and he was succeeded by his brother, 
Gunaluttama c. 860 A.D.®® During the period of the latter’s 
reign, the king is represented in the Chronicle to have 
suddenly betaken himself to Skandapura, leaving his 
yoimger brother, Rajamalla II, to reign at the capital. 
Evidently some danger of the highest degree must have cast 
its shadows on the region of Skandapura, to avert which 
Gunaluttama must have had recourse to this action. The 
explanation is to be sought in the background of con¬ 
temporary history. 

Known facts of Pallava history put it beyond doubt that 
during the time of Pallava Nandivarman III parts of the 
Kongu country had definitely passed into Pallava hands. 
The contemporary Tamil work, Nandikalamhakam, refers 
to this, when it mentions Nandivarman as “Kavirivaia- 
nadan” and “Kumarikongan” (= King of the Cauvery 
region, Kumari and Kongu).®® He is the same as the “hero 
of Tellaru”, described in his inscriptions as “Tellarerinda- 
Nandi”, the king who stemmed the tide of the Pandyan 
inroad into the Pallava Kingdom by a decisive victory he 
won against the Pandyas at Tellaru, easily identifiable with 
the village of the same name in the Taluk of Wandiwash in 
the district of North Arcot.*® The above quoted Nandi¬ 
kalamhakam would further make us understand that after 

36. KDR., (Or. Mss. Edn.), p. 9. 

37. im. 

38. Ibid. 

39. See for ex., the Vel&ipalayam plates, SJJ., II, No. 98. 

40. VelOrpalayam plates, SJJ., II, 98; see also 52 of 1895. 
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a series of victories, the Pallava had pushed the Pandya to 
his very capital, to the banks of the Vaigai, where a victory 
for the Pallava over the retreating Pandya is recorded in 
this work/^ If this is correct, it is clear that in the reign 
of Nandivarman III, the Pallava power had again revived 
to the danger of the Gangas. From the reference in the 
Velurpalayam plates of this Pallava King, that “on the eve 
of (his) acquiring sovereignty (he) killed his enemies on 
the field of battle”, it is deducible that by the time of the 
issue of these plates the events mentioned therein had hap¬ 
pened. Now, since they are dated in the VI regnal year, 
equivalent to 830 A.D,, the victories referred to before must 
have been won round this date. The Rajamalla campaigns 
into the Pallava kingdom round about 835 A.D. (to which 
reference has been made already) is explicable from this 
background also. That the valour of even a king like Nandi¬ 
varman was coming on a decline at about this time is also 
borne out by the Sinnamanur plates of the Pandyan, Srimara 
6rivallabha, which records a victory against the same 
Nandivarman during this period.^ 

With the accession of Nripatungavarman on the throne 
of Kanchipura (c. 850 A.D.), the storm broke afresh and the 
cause is well indicated in the Bahur plates of the king issued 
in his VIII regnal year: 

“The army (of the Pallavas) which on a former 
occasion sustained defeat at the hands of the Pandya 
was by the grace of this king able to bum down the 


41. See the work vv., 28 ff; stanza 4, 81. It is true that no inscription of 
the king is found in Kongu. Still, one need not deny his claim to be the 
ruler of Kongu for this very reason especially since the same work gives him 
mastery over the Cera country as well (v. 75). Possibly his control over 
these regions was not effective. (See M., XXXVII for a translation of the 
Naridikalamhakam), 

42. There is some controversy on this point, since Dubreuil follows a 
different chronological scheme (see his PallavoM, pp. 99 ff.). Contra see 
K. A. N. Sastri, Pandyan Kingdom, p. 74 and the note thereon. 

K. 22 
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hosts of the enemies together with the prosperity of 
their kingdoms on the banks of the river Aricit.”" 

This passage clearly implies that Nripatungavarman (850- 
875 A.D.) was trying to regain the glory lost by his father 
at Kudamukku and actually succeeded in doing so on the 
banks of Aricit (Ariiil, tributary of the Cauvery) roimd 
about the year 860 A.D. Thus the political picture of South 
India had changed once again; and the fear of the Pallava 
aggression on the Kongu frontier was an ever present 
danger. It was by way of abundant caution that Gunalut- 
tama (being the elder of the two brothers) must have 
moved on to Skandapura round about the same year 860 
A.D. 

In the reign of Gunaluttama’s brother, Rajamalladeva 
II, on the other hand, a defeat of the Pandyan king is indi¬ 
cated in the Kongitdesardjdkkal. From mere circumstantial 
evidences this defeat seems to refer to the defeat of the 
Pandyan king, Varagunavarman, at the battle of Sri Puram- 
biyam (c. 880 A.D.), in which the Pallava king supported 
by the Cola king Aditya and the Ganga King Prithvipati I 
is said to have fought against the Pandyan Varagima- 
varman.^ That the Colas were for long on friendly terms 
with the Pallavas is borne out not only by the fact that the 
former were on the side of the latter at Kudamukku but 
also by the reference in the Kongudesardjakkal that by the 
defeat of the Pallavas, the Kongu ruler frightened the Colas, 
as is claimed for Rajamalla I.^ It is also understandable 
that Prithvipati was with the Pallavas, since this collateral 
line of the Gangas was always with them. We now learn 
from the Tamil chronicle above referred to that Rajamalla¬ 
deva II also defeated the Pindya. By virtue of his chrono- 

43. EL, XVin, pp. 5 If. 

44. EL, IX, pp. 87 ff., Mr. Dubreuil confuses the events and places Sri 
Purambiyam in the reign of Nripatunga (op.^ Cit, pp. 83-84) See Cantra 
K. A. N. Sastri, c^. cit, pp. 76-77 and the note. 

45. See before^ 
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logy and the historical circumstances so far described he too 
must come in this group of victors over the PSndyan forces 
at Sri Purambiyam. It is just possible that after ha>nng 
tried for long to trim their sails before the Pallava storm, 
that frequently broke into their territory, the Kongu rulers 
also learnt the wisdom of sailing with the wind and stood 
by the side of Prithvipati I in support of Aparajita on the 
decisive field of Sri Purambiyam. 

Basing oneself on the clear statement of the Udayendi- 
ram record of his grandson, Prithvipati 11, which states that 
the Ganga ruler “secured that his friend Aparajita (un¬ 
conquered) was really so (before) he ascended to heaven”^ 
and the fact that the last date known for Prithvipati I is 
879 A.D,,^^ it is easy to conclude that the engagement at 
Sripurambiyam (identified with Tirupurambiyam near 
Kumbakonam) must have come off round the year 880 A.D. 
It is just after this date the Kongu chronicle also closes its 
tale of the Ganges of Kongu, the last regnal event recorded 
in it being the donation of Gunaluttama dated in S.S. 800 
(=878 A.D,), which would imply that the rule of this 
region passes into different hands from this time, possibly 
to the Gangas of the Prithvipati line. 

The Kudlur grant of Marasimha^ seems to give us an 
idea as to how this transition must have come about. 
Butuga, the Ganga crown prince, was related to the Palla- 
vas, since both Nandivarman III and himself had married 
the two daughters of Rashtrakuta Amoghavarsha; and it is 
clear from the above mentioned Ganga grant that in 
Nripatimga’s fight at Aricit, Butuga was on his side. In this 
great victory of the Pallavas, Butuga is particularly men¬ 
tioned in the same grant to have defeated the Kongas. 
There is every possibility that the term ‘KongSs’ here refers 

46. EL, DC, pp. 87-88. 

47. See K. A. N. Sfistri; op. cit, loc, eit, 

48. MAR, 1921, pp, 8 ff. 
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to the Kongu-Gangas, Epigraphists have so far explained 
the term as referring to the Adigaman rulers of Tagadiir. 
The existence of a separate line of Kongu-Gangas was not 
then contemplated. Besides, as Mr. Rice tells us, Butuga is 
said to have overcome the Kongas five times in fight and 
captured many herds of elephants from them; which would 
indicate that the victory of the Ganga ruler was hard-won 
and that it was against another Ganga family that he 
fought, as is clear from the reference to the capture of herds 
of elephants.^® The fact that towards the close of the IX 
century, the same Butuga ruled over Kongalnad and 
Pimnad®® only confirms this conclusion. It would thus ap¬ 
pear that if the Kongu-Gangas had fought on the side of the 
Pallavas at Sri Purambiyam, as mentioned above, it was 
because they had tasted bitter defeat at the hands of the 
Gangas; and after that victory had been won, they coalesced 
with the rulers of the line of Prithvipatis, who were the great 
allies of the Pallavas. We have no evidence pointing to this 
last stage in the transition; and it must remain only as a 
reasonable surmise, imtil further evidence is forthcoming. 

We are however certain that soon after the battle of 
Sri Purambiyam, the Colas conquered Kongu. Besides the 
great prowess of the Cola conqueror, Aditya, the very condi¬ 
tion of the Kongu country made the entry of the conqueror 
into the region very much easy. For one thing, it had been 
partitioned among numerous rulers which rendered all of 
them weak. Where there was one ruler for the whole 
region, there were now the Bana, the Nolamba Pallava, the 
Ganga of the Prithvi line and the Kongu-Ganga ruler. A 
large portion of West Kongu seems to have been in the hands 
of the Kongu-Ganga; while the eastern portion was variously 
divided among the rest. The Nolamba king, Mahendra, in 
particular, seems to have advanced as far as Ta^akad on the 


49. Rice; Mysore and Coorg, p. 44, 

50. Ibid. 
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Cauvery and the claim is made for him in a record of his, 
“the sole lord of the lady Gangamandala which consisted of 
96,000 villages.”®^ We find him making a grant in an 
independent capacity in 878 A.D.,®^ and by 880 A.D., we 
find him ruling till the Kiludore (Pennar) river in conjimc- 
tion with two others.®® It must have been during this period 
that the place known to-day as Adhamankottai (near 
Dharmapuri) must have been renamed as Mahendra- 
mangalam.®* Mr. H. K. Sastri opines that even the Malli- 
karjima temple at Dharmapuri owes its origin to the 
Nolambas and to this period.®® Such was the cruel 
dismemberment of Kongude^ that it fell an easy prey to 
the Cola invader, when he came towards the close of the 
IX century. 


VIII 

An Estimate of the Ganga Rule in Kongu 

The Ganga rule in Kongudesam thus lasted for nearly 
four centuries, a long period indeed, when compared either 
with the Moghul rule of India or the period of the British 
regime, neither of which lasted for even 300 years; and yet 
the influence of the Gangas on the Kongu country does not 
appear commensurate with the period of their long rule. 
The causes of this may be many; but if one cause can be 
singled out from among these as being the most important 
it may be said to lie in the continuous change of fortune to 
which the whole dynasty was subjected throughout the 
period of its rule. From its inception the Ganga Kingdom 
served as an appendage of some imperial power or other, 
the Pallava, the Chalukya and the Rashtrakuta taking their 
loyalty in succession. This was a serious handicap for the 

51. Virupakshapuram pillar inscription; My$. Gaz., II, pt. ii, p. 572. 

52. EC., Xn, Sira, 38. 
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building up of an administrative system, literature or social 
manners that could go to form what we may call Ganga 
culture. 

In the case of KongudeSa, it was even more difficult for 
the Gangas to impress their civilisation on the people, both 
because of the distance from the centre and because of the 
various changing houses of rulers in that region, the Taja- 
kadites, the Paruvis, the rulers of the Vallabhagya line and 
those of the Prithvi branch of the Gangas. How far their 
objects and endeavours differed with regard to the 
administration of Kongu has already been indicated. Suffice 
it to say here that while the Talakadites evinced greater 
interest in Kongu as the region where their sovereignty first 
arose, the Paruvis gave it only a secondary position and as 
between the Vallabhagyas and the Prithvis there was not 
much love lost at any time. Under such circumstances it 
was not easy for the Gangas to stamp Kongu with anything 
like a culture of their own. 

i. General Administrative Features 

In the administrative scheme of the Gangas Kongu in 
due time became a part, though up till the reign of Hari- 
varma (460 A.D.), the last to rule from Skandapuram, 
Kongu was the Ganga Kingdom. In later days beginning 
with the reign of Sivamara I (679-725 A.D.), when the 
Kingdom of Gangavadi was at the height of its power both 
from the point of view of territorial accretion and of 
administrative efficiency, the expanded empire was divided 
into visayds or nodus, several of which were combined to¬ 
gether to form a viceregal tinit of administration. Such 
were Torenad, 500; Kongunad, 2000; and Malanad, 1000, 
which were put in charge of Ereganga, son of Sivamara.®* 

56. lA,, XIV, 229. It is not possible to explain what these niimbers be*- 
hind the names of the n&dus indicate. Some think that they were indications 
of military importance; while others are of opinion that they refer to the 
ntimber of villages comprised in each nddit. 
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It is surmisable that Kongunad—^which began to be called 
as such from this period—was in the charge of this Viceroy 
atleast in its eastern part, the western portion being the 
whole time under the Vallabhagyas, until the final take¬ 
over by the Prithvipatis on the eve of the Cola occupation. 

We have no detailed indication as to how exactly 
administration was conducted in the provinces. The Vice¬ 
roy would, however, appear to have been the supreme 
master over the province under his control, as will be 
obvious from the permission sought by Sri Purusha for 
making a grant in east Kongu (already referred to in these 
pages). It would also appear that such provincial govern¬ 
ment as existed during this period was an exact replica of 
the central administration; and we are made to understand 
that all the princes of the Ganga house were given their 
administrative training only as heads of provincial ad¬ 
ministration. Such was the case of Ereganga referred to 
above; such was the case of Sri Purusha himself, who had 
his apprenticeship in administration as the Viceroy of 
Kerekunda, 300; I^enagar 70, Avanyanad 30 and Penu- 
konda 12.®^ The main aim of the Provincial Viceroys ap¬ 
pears to have been to keep the outposts of the empire free 
from danger. 

The village, though the last unit of administration, was 
a very important factor in determining and shaping the 
whole of the provincial administration. It was through the 
village, with its assemblies and the headman known as the 
‘griamani’ or ‘Gavun<te’ the power of the king and the Vice¬ 
roy was made to sink into the people; it was from here any 
influence for good or bad began to spread and germinate in 
reactions. The ‘Gavimda’ was thus an important personage 
in the administrative scheme of the Gangas. The Harihara 
plates edited by Mr. Rice furnishes a crucial instance of the 


57. XC., IX, Hb., 86; XC., X, Bp., 13. 
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great power and influence exerted by the headman of the 
village.®® The said plates record the gift of land “for exploit 
performed by Ramadeva the son of a gounda or village chief 
or headman of the Yeracula caste” in rescuing the princes¬ 
ses and attendants from the enemy and escorting them safe 
to the capital. The record is of an unknown ruler describ¬ 
ed as the son of Vishnugopa. 

There is no doubt that the event narrated in the above 
record took place in Kongude^, since during the period 
referred to here Kongu was all that the Ganga Kingdom 
comprised. Besides, the village of Devanuru, in which the 
land granted to Ramadeva is said to have been situated in 
the record, is a village which still exists 15 miles South-west 
of Talakad. Kongu in early days consisted of mostly vil¬ 
lages. Our records do not speak of any town in this region 
except for Vijayaskandapura, which too must have been 
but a glorified village. That there were numerous 
‘Gavundas’ or village headmen is also borne out by the fact 
that to this day Kongudesa is famous for the numerous 
people going by the name of Gavundas. A good many of 
the VeUalas of the districts of Coimbatore and Salem are 
Gavundas, which would indicate that there were many vil¬ 
lages and many headmen in this region at the time referred 
to here. A large number of village headmen in these dis¬ 
tricts are to this day of this commimity known as the 
Gavundar, which again emphasises the conclusion. That 
the Ganga administrative system had stamped itself on 
Kongudesa is also indicated not only by this fact but also 
by the general designation given to village headmen in these 
parts—^the Maniagar—^which is a Ganga term for the officer 
who helped the Gavunda in the collection of the revenue. 

As has been already pointed out, Kongu was a pro¬ 
vince only in the later days of her history; and in the begin- 


3S. I A., Vn, pp. 168«. 
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wing till the close of the V caitury was the centre of Ganga 
Kingdom. In evaluating the administrative system of this 
region in the early days this fact is to be borne in mind. 
The first and the last set of rulers mentioned in the Kongu- 
desarajdkkal are said to have niled right from the heart of 
the Kongu country. Some consideration therefore on the 
central administrative system of the Ganges becomes doubly 
necessary here. 

There is no doubt that the King of Kongu during the 
period discussed here was always a paternal riiler, who had 
identified the interests of the people with his own. Inscrip¬ 
tions of Madhava state clearly that he accepted “the honours 
of the kingdom only for the good of his subjects”;®® and the 
same may be said of rulers like Avinita, Durvinita, Sri 
Purusha and others.®® Every one of them was well versed 
in politics, the Dharma Sastras, and the Niti sastras; and 
Avinita and Durvinita are compared in inscriptions to 
Vaiva^vata Manu in their efforts to protect “the castes and 
religious orders of South India.”®^ They were trained in 
diplomacy and all the arts of war. The KongudesarajdkJcal 
speaking about Harivarma’s manner of exacting tribute says 
that he employed successfully “the four devices of peace, 
division, tribute, war (^ama, betha, dhana and tandam)”, 
as Mr. Taylor translates the passage.®^ Speaking about 
Durvinita the same chronicle says, 

“Having read many mantra i§astras and being a 
great magician in the mantras whenever he might go 
to war with his enemies by the power of his mantras 
he would make a loud sound,”®® 

and proceeds to say that he thus rendered the enemy mute. 
Of his son Mushkara the same chronicle says that he “ex- 

59. MAH., 1925, No. 115. 

60. MAR., 1916, pp. 30-35; MAH., 1910, p. 32. 

61. See the Bangaloi'e Museum plates cited before. 

62. MJLS., XrV, p. 7 . 

63. Op. cit, p. 9. 
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celled his father in the mantraSastra called dhanurvidya 
(science of the archery).”®^ 

Though inscriptions do not often refer to ministerial 
actions, there is no doubt that the king was surrounded by 
mantris (ministers) and sendpatis (commanders), whose 
advice was always sought for by the king. That the acces¬ 
sion of Kongani II (still young in years) to the throne at 
Talavanapura was caused entirely by the conjoint counsel 
of the ministers and the commanders has already been indi¬ 
cated in the foregoing pages. Ganga inscriptions in fact 
refer to many highly placed officers both civil and military 
hke the “maha^andhivigrahakas” “sandhivigraMs”, “kavya- 
lokanams”, “dandanayakas” and “mahaprabhus”. 

The presence of ‘gurus’ in Ganga court, exerting para¬ 
mount influence on the administration is a feature to be 
separately noticed in any account of the Ganga administra¬ 
tive system. The decisive role played by Achariya Simha- 
nandi in the foimding of the Ganga Kingdom when he bound 
Konganivarman I to Jinendra and Jina ^sana has been 
already noted. From that time to the last days of Ganga 
glory many achariyas like Akalankadeva, Vidyananda, 
Vijayakirti and Jinasena have played important roles in the 
shaping of Ganga history and administration. In proof of 
this one has only to remember the fact referred to in the 
various copper plates already cited in which the Ganga kings 
are mentioned as erecting niimerous Jaina chaitalayas and 
endowing many already existing ones. In the chronicle of 
the Kongu kings atleast three such benefactions are men¬ 
tioned.*® One such grant occurs in the reign of Malladeva II, 
when his elder brother, Gunaluttama, is said to have made 
the following benefaction; 

‘*^aca Sambavasu, 800, Vihari year (33rd of the 
cycle) Aui Month on Guruudraw on the full moon day 

64. Op. cit., loc. ctt. 

65. KDR., MJLS., XW., pp. 1 H. 
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in the Pttnarvastt lunar mansion, he gave in full posses- 
sion, free of all taxes, the village of VirahaUi to the 
officiating hierophant of the temple of the Jaina god 
named Vishnu-gohalliyum, who was named Sashi- 
pushana-mahamuni, the disciple of Agora Soma Bhaga- 
vanta, the disciple of Delia Soma Bhagavata, the disciple 
of Bara Buddha Bhagavata, the disciple of Congana 
Cutelvara Bhagavata, the gift was for the purpose of 
sacrifices to ceremonial anointings and other chari- 
ties.”«« 

Nor was the Ganga support only given to the Jainas. 
The records at our disposal show many evidences of the sup¬ 
port given by the Ganga kings to both the Vaishnavas and 
the Saivites. The Kongudesardjdkkal itself mentions a few 
grants made by the kings to these religionists. One is of the 
reign of Harivarma by which a portion of Tagadur is given 
to a “a Brahman who performed religious ceremonies in the 
temple of Mulathaneivara in the said village.”®^ Another is 
of the reign of Sivakama: 

“The gift was made to Vasadeyan; his town was 
called Nettanur; he was a son of Vishnu (one so called) 
and was skilled in Veda-lastra, a man of holy disposi¬ 
tion. To him Uliyar-Hobhalli and Hali-HaUi were 
given by the king in free gift without rent or tax.”®® 

If the Ganga administration of early times was not theocra¬ 
tic, it was at any rate theocentric. 

The Ganga court was highly dignified and there was no 
lack of either grandeur or ceremony. Speaking of the court 
of King Konganivarman III, the Kongudesardjdkkal has the 
following passage: 
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“He ruled peaceably surrounded by the splendour 
of the nine kinds of jewels, which everywhere covered 
his crown and his throne.”®* 

Of his father Bhuvikrama the same record says that “he 
made weapons of the elephants’ tusks and also formed some 
royal insignia from the same.”™ The Ganga court was sur- 
roimded not only by the mantris and the senapatis and 
achariyas but also by many a learned man for whom the 
Gangas would appear to have had a special attraction. 

ii. Administrative Preoccupations 

The two great preoccupations of administration at the 
time to which we refer seem to have been going to war 
against the outside foe and keeping of the peace (which was 
often disturbed) within home. While all the records of the 
period, inscriptional and otherwise, bear testimony to this, 
the chronicle of the Kongu country leaves this on our minds 
as the most lasting of impressions with regard to the Ganga 
rule in that region. In the political geography of the times 
the kingdoms of Dravida (Pallava), Cola, Pandya and 
Kerala lay surroxmding Kongu and to the north lay the 
kingdoms of Kalinga, Andhra, Varata and Mahrashtra. 
This is also the picture drawn to us in the Chronicle referred 
to above, which tells us that Avinita made conquests in all 
these except the last two and Konganivarman III in all ex¬ 
cept Kerala. About Bhuvikrama the Chronicle says: 

“Being victorious in many countries he obtained 
many elephants and thus acquired the title of Gaja- 
pati.”’' 

and of Sivakama it reads: 

“He carried away enemy kings like the Ganda 
bird, that took away lions.”™ 

69. KDR., MJLS., op., cit, p. 10. 
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Still, the same record convinces us of the fact that in 
spite of the numerous wars waged by the Ganga kings, 
peace was maintained within, justice and charity reigning 
supreme. Of the same Konganivarman III, of whose war- 
hke achievements the KongMdesarajdkkal speaks as indi¬ 
cated above, it says that “he governed the kingdom with 
charitable equity”.” Of Bhuvikrama it tell us that “he con¬ 
tinued the bestowment of the charities of his father”” and 
so on. That justice was dispensed following the law of the 
nitiM^tras is clear from the statement about Sivakamia that 
“he with great devotedness inquired concerning the mti- 
^aStra of the divine Brahmans and so ruled the kingdom.”” 

That war was conducted on an elaborate basis with the 
four kinds of armies, elephants, horses, chariots, and 
infantry,” with many weapons including bow and arrow, 
sword, rocket and other offensive weapons,” and in strict 
adherence to diplomacy (the four traditional steps in diplo¬ 
macy, ^ma, betha, dhana and dhanda are referred to both 
with reference to Tiruvikrama and Harivarma) is borne out 
from the inscriptions and even from KongudesardjdkkaV^ 
From the latter record it is also understandable that there 
were many divisions of the army imder generals and 
generals-in-chief, who were often rewarded with benefac¬ 
tions of villages free of tax.” 

In return for the peace and protection thus offered the 
people had only to pay a few taxes. These were variously 
known as Bittu vattd, Taldrikd, and Bala Pond and they 
were collected by the Gavundd assisted by the Maniagar, 
who maintained a register of land sales and transfers. Most 
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of the royal taxes were land taxes; and the chief of each 
nddu was responsible for the collection in that region. 

While on the subject of revenue collection a few words 
on the revenue administration in general may not be out of 
place. Soil was classified according to fertility based on the 
returns of three years, after which the classification remain¬ 
ed imder normal circumstances the permanent basis for fix¬ 
ing the land tax. The general proportion of land tax was 
one-sixth of the gross produce, though in cases of more pro¬ 
ductive lands like wet lands, lands close to tanks, etc., it 
was one-fifth. There were several units of measurement 
of grain like Mishka, Kolagd, Khandugd, Adda, etc., of which 
the Kongudesardjakkal often mentions the Khandugd 
measurement, still in use in Salem District. Besides, the 
land taxes there were a few custom and octroi duties, though 
goods carried through pack oxen were exempt. Records at 
our disposal also refer to lands that were wholly or partially 
exempt from land tax. Such were the sarvamdniyd lands 
(over which Government had relinquished all rights), 
tribhogd (lands enjoyed fully by a private person, the gods 
of the village and the Brahmans) and other lands like the 
hrahamdeyd and the devabhogd, which were exempt from 
payment of taxes for definite periods and sometimes for all 
times. Besides these, lands were given free of tax as a 
reward to scholarship, repairs for tanks, bravery in battle, 
etc., while Brahmans were exempt in all cases from taxes. 
The common coins used consisted of the Suvarnd (gold), 
Nishkd and Gadiydnd. 

iii. Social Life 

We have no means of drawing a complete pictime of 
society in the epoch we are discussing here. Still, on a few 
points atleast we are able to get a tolerably full glimpse 
from the inscriptions of the period. That there was great 
scholarship and learning going abroad during the period is 
evident from these sources of information and from the 
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Tamil chronicle of Kongu, the Kongudehrdjdkkal. The 
Ganga rulers themselves were often in the forefront of the 
galaxy of learned men, particularly kings like Madhava I, 
who speciahsed in law, Tiruvikrama, described as the 
‘abode of the fourteen branches of learning” and Durvinita, 
who wrote a commentary on the XV Sarga of the Kiratdrju- 
niyd and sanskritised the Brihatkathd. All of them were 
eager to help and encourage men of learning and poets. It 
was during the VII and VIII centuries that some celebrated 
works like Akalanka’s Astasakti, Gunabhadra’s Uttara- 
purdnd and Ugraditya’s Kalaydnakarakd came to be written 
under the aegis of some of th^e kings. Numerous poets of 
renown like Bharavi, who adorned the court of Durvinita for 
some time, Pampa, Ponna, Asaga and Gunabhadra, the 
celebrated author of Harivamsd, also flourished during this 
period. Many eminent prose writers like Vimala, Udaya, 
Nagarjuna and Jayabhandu also foimd support in the 
Ganga court during this period. Though we have no way 
of assessing the development of education as such during 
this age, no one can doubt that in a period so saturated with 
learning as this of the Gangas men were also mindful of 
their general education. Stray references in inscriptions 
also indicate that the Brahmans in various places were 
intent on educating the people in the Vedas and other con¬ 
nected branches of rehgious lore. 

Turning to the religious condition of Kongu during the 
days of Ganga administration, the first fact which strikes 
us is the atmosphere of complete toleration that prevailed. 
It would appear that in those early days one did not make 
any fuss about one’s religion. We find the Ganga rulers 
giving up their Vedic religion as easily as they adopted 
Jainism and again giving it up for Vaishnavism and Saivism, 
according to every change in the wheel of circumstances. 
3riman Konganivarman Mahadhirajah, the first Ganga 
ruler in Kongu, accepted the Jaina creed; Vishnugopa be¬ 
came a Vaishnavite, and “a devotee of Gurus, Cows and 
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Brahmans and the feet of Narayana”, as the inscriptions 
say; Govinda became a votary of the Lingamarcam; and his 
brother is called as the staimch Saivite Sivakama. The two 
last rulers mentioned in the Kongudesarajakkal, Gunalut- 
tama and Malladeva II, however, appear to have reverted to 
Jainism; and c. S.S. 800, the latter is said to make a grant 
of land free of all taxes to the hierophant of a Jaina 
temple.®® 

The method zind the manner of the S 5 mipathetic reli¬ 
gious toleration practised by the Gangas of Kongu is seen 
clearly from the support they gave to Buddhism at a time 
when it had become almost discarded in South India. The 
Tanjore grant of Harivarma published by Dr. Fleet®^ br ings 
this out in relief. The record speaks of a healthy discussion 
sponsored by the king between a Buddhist scholar men¬ 
tioned as Vadimada Gajendra and a Brahman named 
Madhava Bhatta on the existence of the living soul which 
the former denied. Victory smiling on the latter at the end 
of the discussion the king honoured him with the grant of a 
tax-free land in the village of Orekodu in the district of 
Maisimdu 70. That the scene of this historic discussion was 
laid in Kongu possibly in the district of modem Salem on 
the borders of Mysore seems to be also borne out from the 
same record. The name Orekodu, which means the “end of 
a boimdary” and rightly explained by Dr. Fleet as “a village 
at the foot of a hill”®^ and the names of two villages, 
Komaramangala and Erepadi (possibly Edepadi in Salem), 
which still exist with the same names in modem Salem Dis¬ 
trict, as among the boundaries of the said Orekodu in 'dxe 
inscription under discussion render this identification highly 
probable. 
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Nothing is more striking than the support giveai by 
these kings to Jainism in Kongu, in spite of the fact that 
they were all Brahmans of the Kanvayana gotra and gene¬ 
rally devotees of Vishnu. There can be no doubt that the 
Kongu region was the real centre of Jainism at the com¬ 
mencement of the Christian era and kept this distinction 
with her for a long time even to the close of the VII centtuy, 
when Mushkara, one of her kings, is mentioned in inscrip¬ 
tions as the great protector of the Jainas and the builder of 
the ‘Mokkarava^ti’ (Mushkara Basti) at Lakshmesvar. The 
first fact is borne out by the Brihatkathakosa of Hari^ena, 
which mentions the migration of the disciples of Bhadrabahu 
from Sravana Belgola to Punnata in the south (proved to 
have been a part of the modem district of Coimbatore in the 
foregoing pages)and the second fact is to be plainly read 
in the Lakshmesvar Tablet inscription of the said King 
Mushkara.®^ The Kongud^sardjdkkal would even indicate 
that the new religion was popular in Kongu even in the 
IX century, to which date the grant of MaUadeva II (878 
A.D.) above mentioned refers. There is no doubt that in 
Kongu it found a congenial soil for its growth as would 
appear from the dictatorial way in which the Jain achariya 
Simhanandi is represented to deal with the first Ganga King 
Konganivarman I, whom he crowns as the king of Kongu 
in the middle of the V century.®® AH relevant records of 
the Ganga rulers show beyond doubt that Jainism was for 
a long time the specially petted religion of the region, 
though no discriminatory treatment was given to men of 
other religions. 

Saivism and Vaishnavism were coming into their own 
only in the later stages of the Ganga rule. The three 
Nayanmars of the Saivites, Appar, Sundarar and Samban- 
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dar, are said to have traversed Kongu in the VII century 
and their pious tours coxild not have been made without 
gaining adherents to their Faith. Some of the hjmms of 
these religious itinerants popularly known as the Thevaram 
were s\mg in Kodumudi, Perur, Tholur, Tiru- 

chengo^u and Avanashi, in the last of which Sundarar is 
said to have performed the miracle of bringing back to life 
the son of a pious Brahman, who had been swallowed by a 
crocodile.®® There was certainly a change coming over the 
religious state of Kongu during this period and Jainism 
came to trouble in the Tamil country, from where many 
Jainas seem to have fled to Gangavadi for protection. The 
same is indicated by an inscription of Avanita, in which he 
is represented as “the great protector of religion and 
castes”.” But even during this period of trial. Jainism 
seems to have flourished in Kongu, as indicated above. The 
Jains were also shrewd to adopt many of the tenets of the 
Hindu sects during the period; and we find many of their 
ba§tis adopting Hindu style of construction, while several 
inscriptions record the provision for the ‘angabhoga’ and 
‘Rangabhoga’ of Mahavira, as if he was Vishnu or Siva. 
This fusion of religions was a second feature of the religious 
condition of the times. 


86. See the pamphlet of Mr. C. M. Ramachandran Chettiar; Sundararurn 
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PART III 


KONGU UNDER THE COLAS 




CHAPTER VIII 


KONGU BECOMES A COCKPIT OF WARRING POWERS 

It is to be said to the glory of the Ra.tJ^s and the Gan¬ 
ges that during the period of their rule they gave the kingdom 
of Kongu a long spell of peace and tranquillity. The great¬ 
ness of their administration and the vigour of their rule calls 
for our admiration especially when set in contrast with the 
period of continuous alarm and change of rule that were wit¬ 
nessed here during the period that followed. 

The powerful Colas succeeded the Gangas in Kongu; 
but even they could not always give it peace. From Aditya’s 
conquest of the region in the closing decade of the IX cen¬ 
tury to the close of the reign of Rajaraja the Great in 
1014 A.D., there was doubtless some peace in the country; 
but owing largely to changed political circumstances and 
sometimes due also to their own weakness, his successors 
were unable to give the same peace to Kongu. The period 
that followed Rajaraja, a period of little more than 300 
■ years, was largely a period of confusion, during which 
Kongu became a veritable cockpit of warring powers. 
During this period, the Cola hold over the region was 
steadily weakening. Mr. Sewell opines rightly that by the 
middle of the XI century Kongu ceased paying tribute to 
the Cola and was broken up into a number of petty princi¬ 
palities.*^ A house divided against itself offered the favour¬ 
able opportunity for outside powers to bid for supremacy 
in the region. Thus we see nearly three centuries of con¬ 
tinual struggle for supremacy in Kongude^ between the 
Colas, the PSndyas and the Hoy^las. 


1. Sewell; Antiquities; p. 193. 
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In this chapter we shall confine ourselves to the politi¬ 
cal history of the period leaving other considerations to the 
succeeding chapters. 


1 

Aditya’s Conquest op Kongu 
c. 894 A.D. 

The disruption of Kongu had commenced even from 
as early as 700 A.D., to speak roughly, when the Pandyan 
and Cera inroads into the region had commenced, as was 
mentioned already in the previous chapter. But the rulers 
of Kongu were wise enough to make common cause with 
both the Pallavas and their ally, the Cola, and thus avoid 
trouble in their own dominion. But as the IX century was 
wearing down to its close the political condition of Kongu 
was becoming increasingly distressing. Along with the 
occupation of parts of the region by the Prithvi line of the 
Gangas came the settlement of the Pandya and the Cera in 
the southern and western portion of this region respectively. 
In the midst of such dismemberment of the kingdom neither 
the erstwhile rule of peace could be maintained nor the 
entry of a powerful ruler like the Cola stopped. Thus to¬ 
wards the closing years of this century we find the old 
Ganga rule in Kongu going down imder the victorious sway 
of Aditya, who established the period of Cola rule in this 
region. 

(i) The fact of Aditya’s conquest —The fact and date 
of Aditya’s occupation of Kongu can now be established 
with certainty with the help of lithic records. The docu¬ 
ment, however, in which the fact is clearly mentioned is the 
Kongudesardjdkkal, which does not a little credit to the 
historicity of the record, often read with a smile of con¬ 
descension by historians of the conventional type: 

“In the Chola-de^iam Aditya-varma-raja son of 

Vijayadiraja being crowned in Tanjavur-pataam, he 
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came to Congudesam and conquered the vardar 
(himtsmen) of the king of Congudesam and took the 
town of Talikad.”^ 

Commenting on this passage, Prof. K. A. N. Sastri writes in 
his ‘Colas’ as follows: 

“Despite the lateness and the general imtrust- 
worthiness of this chronicle this statement looks very 
plausible. For one thing Parantaka’s records are found 
in the KongudeSa and he does not claim to have con¬ 
quered it.”^ 

One inscription of Parantaka in particular dated in the 10th 
regnal year of the king refers to an officer appointed to 
supervise temple affairs in this region;^ while many inscrip¬ 
tions in Salem and Tiruchengodu region of the Kongude^am 
mention ‘Rajake^ari’ by which Aditya seems to be meant.® 
The Anbil plates of Sundara Cola, on the other hand, put 
beyond doubt Aditya’s connection with Kongu, when they 
say that he (Aditya) built temples along the entire course 
of the Cauvery from the Sahyadri to the sea,® supporting 
the fact of his conquest mentioned in the Tamil Chronicle. 
While Parantaka never claims to have conquered the Kongu 
region, we still find his inscriptions here;’ on the other hand 
there are no Cola records in this area belonging to a period 
anterior to Aditya. The obvious conclusion is, therefore, 
that it was in his time that the conquest of the kingdom was 
effected. 

(ii) The Date —^The fact of this conquest can be 
established in another way also. We have shown in the 


2. KonguiSiar&idkkal; MJLS, XIV (Taylor’s Trans.) p. 14. 

3. K. A. N. Sastri; Coffls, I, p. 137. 

4. 258 of 1907. The 10th regnal year date is given following K. A. N. 
Sastri (op., cit,, 138 F.N.1). 

5. 625, ’27 and ’39 of 1905. 

6. E.I., XV, 60. 

7. For Parantaka loss, see ARE., 1906, pt. ii, p. 21. 
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previous chapter that in c. A.D. 870 the last Kongu-Ganga 
ruler, Malladeva II, began to rule over the region. But 
what happened to him is not known to us from any available 
record. In all probability the Gangas of the Prithvi line 
had assumed charge of the whole of Kongu soon after the 
Pallava success at Sripurambiyam, in which Prithvipathi I 
laid down his life for the success of his allies, the Pallava 
and the Cola (879 A.D.). It may therefore be assumed, 
imtil the contrary is proved, that at the time of Aditya’s fight 
for dominion, Kongu was under the control of Prithvipathi 
II, the valiant successor of the first of the name. His con¬ 
quest of Banamandala followed by his assumption of the 
new title, “Sembiyan Mavalivanarajar”, so clearly men¬ 
tioned in his Udayendiram grant,® furnishes a proof in the 
same direction. Now, an inscription of his found at Takko- 
1am in North Arcot District purporting to make the grant of 
a silver vessel (kendi) to the local temple is dated in the 
XXTV regnal year of ‘Rajake^ari’ (Aditya), which puts it 
beyond doubt that he had accepted the suzerainty of Aditya 
by that time, which would be A.D. 894, since his accession 
is placed in 871 A.D. This would be also the latest chrono¬ 
logical limit for Aditya’s conquest of Kongu. The date of 
the Cola conquest of Kongu will therefore lie between 870 
and'894 A.D. 

(iii) The Manner of the conquest —^Mention has 
already been made that in the closing years of the IX cen¬ 
tury Kongu had been parcelled out between the Gangas, 
Pandyas and Ceras. That the Ceras had occupied a large 
portion of West Kongu is seen from the name it bears in 
certain Cera inscriptions of the period, which refer to this 
region as “Keralantaka Vajanadu”. That the Ceras had not 
only occupied this region but also given it peace and 
prosperity is clear both from the name above mentioned and 
even from the name “Annadana Sivapuri” which Perur near 

8. Sn. Vol. 11, pp. 375 fif. 
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Coimbatore gets in certain Cera inscriptions, particularly in 
the Tenni^vara inscriptions at VeUalur, to which reference 
has already been made. It is in these records that the 
Pandyan-Cera alliance is unmistakably recorded, since the 
Cera kings style themselves here as “sovereign jewels of the 
luni-solar race”, from which we have to understand that 
their mother was Pandyan (of the lunar or moon race).® 

There is no doubt that the Pandya was a power to be 
reckoned with in Kongu during this period. It is to be seen 
for one thing from the inscriptional records of Parantaka 
Viranarayana (880-900 A.D.), for example, that he claims to 
have destroyed Pennadagam (in Salem district) and fought 
in Kongu.^® It is obvious that this must refer only to his 
fight with Aditya, if we have in mind, the chronological posi¬ 
tion of Viranarayana and Aditya’s conquest of Kongu.^^ 

Aditya seems to have gone about his job following the 
very same method adopted by the Pandya in establishing 
himself in the Kongu region. The Sinnamanur plates in¬ 
form us that the Pandyan queen at this time was Sri Vana- 
van Mahadevi, “who resembled Lakshmi and Indrani, the 
consorts of Vishnu and Indra”. The person who is here 
described as the consort of the Pandyan Viranarayana 
was evidently a Cera princess, one whose name is still kept 
alive in the village called ‘Seranmahadevi’ (popularly to¬ 
day ‘Shermadevi’) in Tinnevelly District. It was the same 
Cera alliance that Aditya sought and secured early in his 
campaigns in Kongu. 

An undated inscription from Tillai^thinam recording 
a grant by one Kadcimbamadevi mentions her famous 
husband, Vikkiannan, on whom the Cola and the Cera are 


9. AJp., 1910, pp. 147-48. 

10. Sinnamanur plates (Tamil portion). 

• whom we have already referred, also concurs 

m f^s viw and says that “AdityS might have taken part of the Kongu coun¬ 
try from him (Viranarayana)”; op., cit., 138. un 
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said to have jointly conferred many privileges and the 
hereditary title, “Sembiyan Tamiiav§r.“ The record is un- 
fortimately not dated. Still there is in it the mention of the 
epithet, “palyanai-kok-kandan” and, as the Government 
Epigraphist rightly surmises, on palaeographical grounds 
alone the name Kokkandan is identifiable with the Cera 
King Sthanuravi.” Since on chronological grounds also this 
Sthanuravi is the contemporary of the Cola Aditya, it is 
obvious that the Cera and the Cola here referred to in 
combination must be the Kings Sthanuravi and Aditya. The 
conferment of titles and honours on Vikkiannan jointly by 
these two rulers indicates the terms of close intimacy in 
which they moved at this time. 

Prof. K. A. N. Sastri opines that this Vikkiannan was 
a Cera General of King Sthanuravi and it was he who had 
helped Aditya win Kongu.^^ The Government Epigraphist, 
on the other hand, is of opinion that the General was of 
Kannada origin and was a vejir chieftain of Kodumbalur.^® 
This discussion, need not however tarry us here. From the 
records it is certain that in his conquest of Kongu Aditya 
was helped by the Cera power of the region; that the Cola 
king followed the policy of the Pandya in his conquest 
of Kongu; that the two royal houses of South India, 
the Cera and the Cola, were in close xmion during the 


12. 286 of 1911. 

13. See ARE, 1912, pt. ii, para 11. Prof. Sastri however thinks that the 
title refers to Aditya himself (Colas, I, 139 F.N.1). The better opinion seems 
to be at any rate to refer it to the Cera King. In the Cera genealogy such 
titles are quite common and the VeUalur inscriptions above referred to (147 
and 148 of 1910) in fact mention two Cera rulers with the names Kokkandan 
Viranarayana and Kokkandan Ravikodai. 

14. Sastri; op., cit., p. 138. 

15. ARE,, op., cif., loc., cif. The suggestion that Vikkiannan was of Kan¬ 
nada origin seems very plausible even by judging from his name and even 
more the name of his wife, “Kadambamadevi”. Further, a Gangfa inscrip¬ 
tion of this period makes mention of a Vikkianna, son of Prithvipati (E.I. 
XV, p. 50), which would imply that Vikkiannan was a Gang! prince, if not 
the very person referred to in this Ganga inscription. 
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whole of this period and that Aditya’s son, Parantaka him¬ 
self, married a Cera princess, thus putting beyond doubt the 
nature of Aditya’s policy during the time.“ 

n 

Progress op Cola Rule from Parantaka I to 
RAjarAja the Great 

Parantaka I (Vira Colaraya of the Kongudesardjdkkal) 
ascended the Cola throne at Tanjore in 907 A.D. and be¬ 
came the ruler of a vast dominion embracing the whole 
coimtry from Madras to Kalahasti with the Cauvery for its 
southern limit. The whole of the Kongu region was thus 
in Cola hands; and, as the writer of the historical section of 
the Coimbatore Gazetteer tells us, a road was laid from the 
Cola country to Kongu to facilitate the communication 
between the two; and Parantaka’s own trusted general was 
a native of this territory.” 

Reference has already been made to the many Paran¬ 
taka inscriptions to be found in this region,” and to one in 
particular which refers to an officer who supervised in the 
name of the king the temples in Kongu.^® The only notable 
achievement which the Anbil plates of Simdara Cola think 
fit to record for Aditya in Kongu is the construction of 
numerous temples in this region all along the coinse of the 
Cauvery, to which reference has already been made. But 
from that alone it woxold appear that the region enjoyed 
tmdisturbed peace during the period, when men could think 
of raising temples and maintaining them in proper order. 

Early in Parantaka’s reign, however, the picture changes 
and it is to be said to the credit of Ihe ruler that he was not 


10. Perhaps for the same reason Kongu is mentioned in certain inscrip¬ 
tions of the period as "Cola-Kerala-mandala.” 

17. Coimbatore District Gazetteer, II, p. 267. 

18. ARE., 1806, pt. u, p. 21. 

19. 258 of 1907. 

K. 25 
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unmindfiil of his enemies, particularly the Ceras, the 
Pandyas, the Banas and the Gangas. The Kerala prince was 
befriended by the Cola king and Paranlaka’s queen had been 
taken from the Cera ruling family.^® From now far from 
being enemies of the Cola power the princes of the West 
coast became its greatest supporters; and there was a large 
influx of young men of talent and courage who had flocked 
to the Cola court from the Western region. Vellan- 
Kumaran, the Kerala general of Rajaditya, son of Parantaka, 
figures prominently in the inscriptions of the period parti¬ 
cularly as the builder of a Temple at Gramam; such were 
also Iravi Nili and Vijayaraya, presumably Cera princes, 
who are mentioned in connection with various charities to 
Cola temples of the region.^^ Many inscriptions referrable to 
the period of Parantaka in the region of modem Palani and 
Namakkal mention several Cera chieftains like Vira Nara- 
yana, Vira Kerala and Vira Cola, who had accepted the Cola 
sovereignty.^ 

The greatest enemy whom Parantaka had to conquer 
was, therefore, the Pandyan King. Vira Pandya’s defeat at Sri 
Purambiyam, which had given a kingdom for the Cola, had 
no doubt shaken the Pandyan Kingdom to its fotmdations. 
The King of the Pandyas could not however forget for a 
long time the tragedy of this battle-field, nor the decisive 
r61e played by the Cola Aditya in it. As if to add insult to 
injury it was from the Pandya, Viranarayana, that Kongu 
was conquered by Aditya atleast in its parts; and in this 
venture he had limed to his side the Cera, who was con¬ 
nected with the Pandyas by ties of marriage. Such wrongs 
could not be forgotten in a day and the PSndyan king was 

20. Anbil plates; SJ,L, II, p. 383, verse, 8. 

21. See for example S, L L, III, No. 103 in which Vijayaraya’s donation 
of 30 Kalanjus of gold for the Tiruvorriyur Temple is mentioned. 

22. 713, 715 and 716 of 1905; 707, £706, 1714 of 1905. For Namakkal plates 
of Vira Cola see I. A,, IX, p. 48ff; for the date of the rulers here mentioned see 
R. Raghava Iyengar, O. R. I, Bulletin, I, pt. 1. 
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only waiting for an opportunity for revenging himself upon 
the Cola. Parantaka was well aware of all this and we find 
him marching against Madura, the capital of the Pandyas 
as early as the III year of his reign.® It is worthy of note 
that the inscriptions which record this do not mention any 
provocation offered to the Cola by the reigning king of the 
Pandyas. Obviously, Parantaka had wisely forestalled the 
issue. 

The Sinnamanur and the Udeyendiram records concur 
in mentioning the name of the Pandyan ruler thus surprised 
as Raja^imha; and he is said to have suffered “deprivation 
and exile” at the hands of Parantaka.^ When the evidence 
of these copper plates is taken in conjunction with what is 
furnished by the great Ceylonese chronicle, the MahavamM, 
it becomes clear that there were three stages in this conflict: 
one, comprising the Pandyan defeat at the hands of the 
Cola; the second, an even greater defeat of the Pandya in 
alliance with the Ceylonese ruler, whose help he had sought 
and obtained in the meanwhile; and the third, a second 
attempt made by the Ceylonese army to defeat the Cola, 
which comes to nought owing to the break-out of plague.® 

The Ceylonese interference is implied in the later 
inscriptions of Parantaka, which from his XVI regnal year 
onwards entitle him as “Maduraium Ilamum Konda”;® 
while certain other inscriptions clearly mention “the deadly 
fight” fought between the Cola and the Pandya and the 
Ceylonese forces in combination.® Lastly, an inscription of 

23. Three inscriptions of Parantaka in two of which the III regnal year 
is clearly marked assign the title ‘Maduraikonda’ to the king (see 29 of 1907, 
in which the date is not clear and 157 of 1928 and 11 of 1931, in both of 
which the date is clear). The Pandyan war was however long drawn out 
and not earlier than his XXTV regnetl year are his inscriptions found in this 
region. 

24. ARE.. 1907, pp. 63 ff; S. I. I, Vol., H, pt. Ui, p. 380. 

25. Geiger; MaUvamia, Chap., 52, W. 70ff. 

26. 331 of 1927; ARE., 1927, pt. U, p. 10. 

27. Sn., m, No. 99. 
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the XII regnal year of Parantaka makes mention of the 
battle of Velliir in which the allied forces were defeated.®* 

The year 915 A.D., assigned by Prof. K. A. N. Sastri 
for the defeat of Vellur, must have been a year of great 
sadness for the Pandyan king, who is seen appealing to the 
Cera ruler, in spite of the fact that the latter was an ally 
of the Cola King. The war had ended in the success of the 
Cola and Parantaka had become the sole monarch of the 
kingdom of the Pandyas together with his own. In the 
meanwhile his faithful ally, Prithvipati II (who must have 
been then in charge of the newly acquired Kongu region), 
conquered much of the territory of the Banas and their allies, 
the Vaidumbas. The Sholingur record of Parantaka, which 
gives Prithvipati the title of Banadhiraja is dated round 
about the same year, when the battle of Vellur was won by 
Parantaka. 

From this time, therefore, we may date the un¬ 
questioned rule of Parantaka in the Kongu country. His 
illustrious father, Aditya, who had won for him this 
dominion, had trailed a new course for the Cola power in 
establishing his sway in Kongu and it was followed up by 
his successors, Parantaka and Rajaraja. Aditya seems to 
have rivetted his hold on the newly conquered coimtry by 
the establishment of Brahmin colonies, to which he gave 
large endowments in land and other grants, so that it was 
in their own interests to hold up the rule of their donor. 
With regard to Parantaka, the Kongudesardjdkkal, the only 
literary document that throws light on this important ven¬ 
ture of the Colas, has the following passage : 

“Acquiring great fame in the world and building 
an agraharS called Viranarayanapuram (said to be still 
existing) on the bank of the Cauvery he gave free 


28. 231 of 1926. 
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endowments to the Brahmans in it and also free endow¬ 
ments to the agraharas.”®*^ 

But the general extensive nature of his expanded 
kingdom and the Bana and the Vaidumba victories in parti¬ 
cular began to trouble Parantaka in the closing years of his 
reign. From 940 A.D. onwards he was not in peace and in the 
evening of his life the old king had to face an invasion from 
the north led by the Rashtrakuta, Krishna III, supported 
and strengthened by his Ganga ally, Butuga, Though the 
decisive engagement came off at Takkolam (near Arkonam 
in North Arcot District) in 949 A.D., the invasion seems to 
have been in the offing for a long time.®® Fully aware of 
the situation, Parantaka had stationed a large force includ¬ 
ing an elephant corps and some cavalry under the com¬ 
mand of his own son, Rajaditya, and his trusted general 
VeUankumaran in the north in the very home of the Bangs, 
mentioned in inscriptions as Tirumunaippadinadu.®^ The 
actual war when it came was severer than was expected and 
the King’s own eldest son was killed in the event. 

What followed must have been a cruel shock to peace 
and orderly government. In the words of the Atakur re¬ 
cord of Butuga II, “Kannaradeva (Krishna) was making a 
display of triumph”;®® and we have no Cola records from the 
districts of North Arcot, South Arcot and Chingleput for 
several years after. As a consequence of the blow in the 
north, much also of the south possibly slipped out of 
Parantaka’s hands. Krishna III took a long time to quit 
the south to his home country. What had happened to 
Kongu during this time can best be imagined from the state¬ 
ment made by the Rashtrakuta king in his record from 

29. KDR., (Taylor’s Trans.), MILS., XIV, p. 14. 

30. A record from the North Arcot Dt. dated in 936 A.D., refers to a hero 
who died in a cattle raid by the Western Gangs king (1 of 1896). 

31. 180 of 1921,* see alw ARE., 1921, pt. ii, p. 25. 

32. EJ., n, pp. 167 If; IH, pp. 50-57. 
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Melpadi (North Arcot District) dated in 959 A.D., which 
says that, “he (the Rashtrakuta) uprooted the family of the 
Colas and distributed their territory among his followers.”” 
The War had certainly meant for Kongu the end of the 
Prithvipati line of rulers, whose last ruler, Nanniya Ganga, 
was killed in this war.” The Colas themselves had come by 
a period of misfortune; and there was no unifying power 
left in the region. Naturally the people of Kongu seem to 
have offered themselves to the mercy of the conquering 
Rashtrakuta, who is seen making use of them in his expedi¬ 
tions against the West coast. The Keralorpathi, a late his¬ 
torical chronicle of Kerala, indeed mentions the fact that 
the Kongas in alliance with the Rashtrakutas led many an 
expedition into Kerala during this period.” Mr. Logan, the 
learned author of the “Malabar Manual”, adds that this was 
an ever reciuring feature till the dying day of this northern 
power.” 

There is no doubt that Parantaka closed his reign not 
as he began. Having ascended the throne as the Lord of all 
the dominion of Aditya full of hope and aspiration he had 
to close it in despair and amidst rumbling clouds of war, 
leaving to his successor a kingdom insecure and surrounded 
by enemies on all sides. His reign was, however, note¬ 
worthy for many architectural achievements and other 
works of peace, the chief of which was his covering with 
gold the temple at Chidambaram. The gold was possibly 
secured from Kongu, where it was to be had in plenty at that 
time. The Kongudeiardjdkkal, which records the tradition 
current in the region during the XVII centmy, does not 
omit to mention it. Nay more; it furnishes us the cause that 

33. EL., TV, p. 280. 

34. E.C., X, Gb., 4. 

35. See Logan, Malabar Manual, p. 281. 

36. Logan, op, cit, 282, 
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made the king think of doing this, which is vouchsafed to us 
in no other record, contemporary or otherwise: 

“He (Parantaka) being one day in (or on) the sea 
heard the sound as of beating of the mathalam (a kind 
of long driun) and considering whence it proceeded he 
thought it must be the Siiapathriwami of Chidambaram 
beating the damaracd, a kind of small hand drum, (call¬ 
ed in Tamil udukkai) and most likely the god dancing 
with Parvati; he in consequence expended great wealth 
there and built the kanakasabhai.”®’^ 

The period following Parantaka’s rule is very confused, 
particularly so owing to too many overlapping reigns. Small 
wonder that the Kongudesardjdkkal also gives a confused 
account of the Cola genealogy of the period. Through the 
endeavour of Prof. Sastri, the historian of the Colas, this 
confusion is neatly overcome by positing the following 
genealogy, in which the order of succession may be indi¬ 
cated as under : 

Parantaka 1 


Rajaditya 1. Gandeu-aditya 2. Arinjaya 

4. Madurantaka 3. Sundaracola 

Uttama Cola Parantaka II 


Aditya II 5. Rajaraja I 

Parthivendravarman, Karikala. 

The chronology as arrived at by the same writer is as 
follows: — 

1. Gandaraditya A.D. 949-957 

2. Arinjaya 956-957 

37. KDR., (Taylor’s Trans.) MJLS., XTV, p. 14. An astonishing confir¬ 
mation of this is furnished by Nambiandar Nambi, who refers to the gold 
brou^t by Aditya as gold from Kongu. 

. ofistH 

QsirmBp searstMaaflifi ** 

—Tiruthondartfairuvanthathi 
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3. Sundaracola A.D. 956-973 

4. Uttamacdla „ 969-985 

5. Rajaraja „ 985-1014“ 

The account of the Tamil Chronicle gives us many im- 

known names and makes confusion worse confoimded. It 
seems to have mistaken titles and second names for names 
of new personalities, which is understandable in a late work 
which has had to rely mostly on tradition. Such are the 
names Viracola and Viracola Narayana given to Paran- 
taka I in the Chronicle, whose identity is brought out beyond 
doubt by the mention, “builder of the Kanaka^abha at Chi- 
tambara”.“ If we look carefully into the statements of the 
record eschewing secondary names and unnecessary data it 
is possible to arrive at a probable genealogy that would more 
or less accord with what is known to iis from recorded 
history. Mr. Lefanu, the writer of the “Salem Manual”, 
has done this most successfully in the following manner: — 

Vijayaraya 

Adityavarma Haya 

Viracolaraya, builder of the 

I Kanakasabha at Chidambara 


Harinjaya De^tya Many sons; a great 

I many other children 

Parantakaraja 


Arithitturaja Rajaraja many other 

I children 


Elder sons Rajendra 


Elder son Viracoladeva^ 


38. K. A. N. Sastri, op. cit, I, 168, 180 

39. KDR., (Taylor’s Trans.), op. cit., Loc. cit., Lefanu, Salem Manual, 39. 

40. Lefanu; op., cit, loc., cit. 
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The work of these rulers was necessarily one of recon¬ 
quest and reconstruction. Early in the reign of Gandara- 
ditya, his brother and successor, Arinjaya, seems to have 
entered upon the task of regaining Kongu; and an inscrip¬ 
tion records his death in the region at Arriir, which must 
be the modem Attur in Salem district.*^ Other informa¬ 
tions we get from inscriptions to the effect that Arinjaya mar¬ 
ried a Vaidumba princess, Kalyani^ and that he gave his 
daughter, Arinjikaippirattiyar, in marriage to a Bana king^ 
indicate both the manner and the method of this Cola 
revival. In the days of his son and successor, Sundara 
Cola, the Pandyan ruler once again became a menace to the 
Cola power; and many Cola records of the period, particu¬ 
larly the Leyden Grant, and the Tiruvalangadu plates, refer 
to Sundara’s fight with Vira Pandya at Cevur, in which the 
Pandyan King was defeated mainly due to the heroism dis¬ 
played by the Cola’s young son, Aditya. The Kanyakumari 
inscription continues the narration and makes us under¬ 
stand that the Colas carried their victory right into the 
capital of the Pandyas, from where Vira Pandya was made 
to flee “to seek refuge in the forests.”*^ Co-eval with these 
victories was the establishment of the Cola power in the 
north, in the region of North Arcot, South Arcot and Chin- 
gleput districts, where the inscriptions of both Sundara and 
Aditya begin to appear in progressively large numbers from 
this time onwards. In the days of Uttamacola (c. 970 A.D.) 
this process of reconquest seems to have been completed to 
a large extent. Uttama seems to have found hinrisplf strong 
on the throne; and the earliest Cola coin that has been 
rescued from oblivion is of his reign. It is of gold and is 
probably the first Cola coin ever issued. 

41. SsTof 1920. 

42. Anbil plates of Sundaracola. 

43. 215 of 1911. 

44. Kan3^umari inscription, v. 63. 

K. 26 
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From RAjaraja I to Kulottunga I 
(985 A.D.-1070 A.D.) 

By the time Rajaraja I ascended the throne at Tanjore 
the old allies—the Pandyas, the Ceras and the SimhSlas— 
had combined forces against the Colas and early in his reign 
(as early as the IV regnal year) he seems to have defeated 
the Cera at Kandalursalai and Vilinam and then proceeded 
against the Pandya.'^ Later, as we learn from the Tiruva- 
langadu plates, the Pandya and the Cera combined once 
more and met the Cola in the ‘Malainadu’.^ Some diffi¬ 
culty has been felt by writers in identifying the ‘Malainadu’ 
here mentioned. Prof. Sastri identifies it with modem 
Coorg; while Kielhom calls it Malabar.^’ On a closer exa¬ 
mination it would appear that the reference here is gene¬ 
rally to the “hill country”, including, as the name naturally 
implies, the region of modem Coorg, Mysore, and Kongu 
and the hills surroimding them, in short, the region of 
Kongu in its original implication; and the storming of Uda- 
gai mentioned as the chief event of the expedition*® must 
refer to modem Ootacamund, which is still known in Tamil 
as ‘Udagamandalam’. There is no need therefore to look 
for the region in Coorg or Malabar, where no place bears 
the name even remotely approaching ‘Udagai’.*® Further, 
inscriptions of the XIV and XVI regnal years of Rajaraja 
mentioning his occupation of Kudamalainadu (which is cer- 

45. There is some controversy here as to which preceded which, the 
conquest of the Pandya or the conquest of the Cera; but that is not of material 
importance here. 

46. SJ.L, II, paras 34, 35. 

47. Colds, I, 203; E.L, VII, List No. 704; see also K.C., IH Tn. 122. 

48. II, para 51. 

49. The evidence of the Kongudiiardjakkal is very clear here, since it 
says that the Cola king through his General, Amarabhujanga, effected the 
conquest of Kottur, Indragiri, and Nilagiridurga and erected a jayastamba 
(MJLS., XIV, 16). 
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tainly Coorg or Kudagu) do not record the attack on Uda- 
gai.®® It follows naturally that two different expeditions of 
the Cola King are here contemplated, one against Coorg 
and another against the Nilgiris region. It is quite in 
conformity with this supposition that the poet Ottakkuttan 
mentions in all his three ulas the expedition against Udagai 
as a separate event and gives the cause for action as the dis¬ 
honour caused to the King’s ambassador by the ruler of 
Udagai.®*^ The War in Coorg seems to havp been a larger 
event waged against a Pandya-Cera combination. 

Such is also the impression given to us by the inscrip¬ 
tions recording the Coorg War. The expedition seems to 
have been led by the King’s own eldest son, the future 
Rajendra, and his success is commemorated by many titles 
like “Mahadandanayaka of the Vengi and Ganga mandalas” 
and ‘Pancavamarayya’ conferred on him.®* Rajendra in his 
own turn is said to have boimd on the forehead of Manija, 
the general who distinguished himself in this war, the 
pattam, conferring on him the title, “Kshtuja-^ikhamani- 
kongalva” for his heroism on the field of Panasoge (Pimgi- 
soge?).®* The allies in this war who had combined against 
the Cola seem to have been the Cera, the Konkana, the 
Tuluva and the Rattiga.®^ The victory of Rajendra was 
therefore momentous and opened the gateway for further 
conquests in Mysore region, where Gangapadi, Nolumba- 
vadi, and Tadigaipadi came under the Colas in quick succes¬ 
sion. The conquest of Talakad is also mentioned in this 
connection.®® 

50. sn, in, 19, 51. 

51. That the region was under a separate chieftain at least from the time 
of the Gang! King, Sri Purusha, has been shown in Chap. VH. 

52. Golds, I, 204. 

53. Ibid. 

54. 5 of 18M; EC. IH, Sr. 140, I, Cg. 46. 

55. 97 of 1921; 261 of 1910. 
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The date of this war must be placed round the V regnal 
year of Rajaraja (c. 990 A.D.), since an inscription of his 
dated in the VI regnal year is found in the Mysore country. 
There is no doubt that events such as these could not but 
have disturbed Kongu (as we xuiderstand it to-day), though 
the region seems to have been particularly peaceful under 
the sway of Rajaraja. Kongu must have helped him during 
this period by providing a safe base for his attacks on the 
Canarese country, particularly Tajakad and Tadigaipadi. 
The Kongudesarajakkal proceeds to give us a very useful 
information at this point, viz., that the Cola King tried to 
evoke popular support by giving the towns of Keriyur 
(which he now renamed as Rajarajapuram) in the Talakad 
district in the northern part of Kongude6§ “to the merchants 
of Talavanapuram and by their hands made agraharas for 
the Brahmans and gave these to them, these Vai^yas having 
always been accustomed to worship the divine Brahmans 
(deva Brahmanas).”®® The same method related by this 
Chronicle with reference to the Aditya I and Parantaka I 
(as seen earlier) makes us feel certain that this seems to 
have been a common way with the Colas for registering the 
confidence of their subjects in their newly conquered 
dominions. 

Though we cannot be certain as to the extent to which 
the Cola power had advanced into the Karnataka, the tem¬ 
ples of Arulagupay and Turivaykare and TamaguUu ten 
miles north of Halebid, said to be Cola temples by the people 
of the region to this day,®’ may be taken to mark the boun¬ 
dary of the Cola occupation during the period. Since the 
Colas never again possessed this region after the days of 
Rajaraja, this conclusion seems to be unexceptionable. 
A stone inscription of Rajaraja dated in his XXVIII regnal 

56. KDR; op. cit, p. 17. 

57. Buchnanan; op. cit, ll, 57, 58; III, 389. 
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year (c. 1012 A.D.) from Balmuri in Mysore® mentioning 
his conquests as comprising “Gangavadi, Malenad, Nolamba, 
Andhra, Kongu, Kalinga and Pandya all becoming Colanad” 
neatly indicates the area of the Rajaraja empire in the last 
years of his rule. 

Of all this vast dominion Kongu became the centre, 
with the hopes of a prosperous rule once again. But the 
position does not seem to have lasted long. The last grant 
of Rajaraja in Kongu as mentioned in the Kongudesarajdk- 
kal is dated S.S. 926 (=1004 A.D.) and this is confirmed 
by the fact that no grant or inscription of the King has so 
far been discovered here going to a later date, though he 
seems to have ruled as late as 1012 or 1014 A.D. Possibly 
his Western Chalukyan conquests occupied too much of his 
time and he could not pay much attention to the Kongu 
region. We know for certain, that as early as 1007 A.D. he 
however, had occupied a large portion of the Chalukyan 
dominion, as far as Donur in Bijapur district;® and we find 
within a few years of his death Kongu resolving itself into 
petty principalities that would not recognise the Cola over- 
lord if not in theory at least in practice. 

The name ‘Kongu’ does not occur again in Cola inscrip¬ 
tions imtil the time of Kulottunga I, when it is mentioned 
as among the conquests effected by the Hoy^la Vishnuvar- 
dhana (1100-1152).®® Possibly it was during this period 
of darkness extending from 1007 to 1152 A.D. that the 
region of Kongu assumed its modem limits shorn of Coorg 
and portions of Mysore, which had always formed part of it 
till then. Another change also seems to have occurred, 
which had made Kongu part of the Cera ooimtry. 
In all the expeditions of Rajendra and Rajahdir&ja 
only the Cera country is mentioned; while Coorg 


58. 5 of 1895; EC., HI, Sr., 140. 

59. Colas, I, 210i 

60; Rice; Mysore end Coorg, 93. 
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is referred to as the country of the Kongalvas, whose 
chief had been honoured by Rajendra, as seen before. 
Rajendra is said to have conquered the Cera first in 
the VI year of his region (c. 1018 A.D.);®^ but the records 
of Rajadhiraja (as yuvarajah) dated in the XXVII regnal 
year of Rajendra refer to an even more serious fight in 
Kerala.® There can be no doubt that Kongu was affected 
by all these wars and most probably it was through this 
region that the Cola army passed to reach the Cera country. 

During the same period Kongu seems to have come 
imder a line of subordinate rulers generally designated as 
“Kongu Colas”, who must have^been first appointed as Cola 
viceroys of this region. This seems to have happened much 
earlier than the appointment of their colleagues in Madura 
by Rajendra I round about the year 1019 A.D., since many 
inscriptional records of a line of rulers entirely different 
from the imperial Colas are to be foimd in Kongu from the 
time of the King named Vikrama, whose period of rule seems 
to have run between the years 1004-1045 A.D.® 

The year 1004 thus marks an important landmark in 
the history of the Kongudei^a. As has been pointed out 
above, from the year 990 onwards Rajaraja I had been busy 
in Coorg, Nilgiris and Mysore, winning victories that 
extended his dominion. From inscriptions of the XIV and 
XV regnal years of the King we learn that he had occupied 
Coorg (c. 1000 A.D.) and the conquest of Mysore and the 
fall of Talakad are said to have followed this event. As 
forming an important outpost of Kongu at its West point 
the capture of Talakad was necessary to complete the Cola 
conquest of the region. To all intents and purposes, the 
long drawn-out war of Rajaraja in this area had ended about 


61. 363 of 1917. 

62. sn.. in, 56. 

63« See later for a detailed discussion of these rulers (Chap., IX), 
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tiie year 1004, the very year in which we hear of the instal¬ 
lation of the first Cola viceroy of this region. But the pre¬ 
occupations of the Cola imperial power prepared the way 
for the assertion of independence on the part of these 
viceroys. 

IV 

From Kulottunga I to Rajadhiraja II 
(1070-1163 A.D.) 

Mr. Lefanu of the “Salem Manual” speaking about this 
period wonders whether the Cola rule lasted in Kongu after 
the reign of Rajaraja: 

“How long after S.S. 926 (A.D. 1004), the date of 
Rajaraja Chola’s grant, Kongu continued imder the 
rule of the Cholas there is at present nothing on record 

to show.Whatever the cause may have been, 

by the middle of the eleventh century A.D. and appa¬ 
rently five years after Rajaraja Chola’s death these pro¬ 
vinces had ceased to pay their former tribute to the 
Cholas and were broken up into a number of petty prin¬ 
cipalities.”*^ 

A new epoch began in Kongu history during this period 
when the erstwhile rule of one man changed and yielded 
place to the rule of chieftains; and Pdlayakdrs became the 
administrative heads of small units into which the whole of 
the Karnataka and Kongu became divided during the period 
following the death of Rajaraja I. Nor was there much love 
lost between these numerous chieftains; and Kongu once 
more became a kingdom divided against itself, indefensible 
against an extraneous foe. 

Thus were the HoySalSs of DwarsuSamudra ushered into 
the Kongu region during the period under review. All 

$4. Salem Manutd, p. 42. 
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authenticated records of the Hoy^alas definitely imply the 
conquest of Kongu by Ballala I, who ruled c. 1100 A.D. In 
the words of the author of the “Mysore Gazetteer”, 

“The King of the Hoy&ala Ballala djmasty whose 
seat was at Talikad subdued Kongu and took Kovatur 
(Coimbatore) and established a kingdom whose south¬ 
ern boundary was Kongu.”®® 

There is however every reason to believe that the Hoy^la 
conquest of Kongu was effected atleast in part even in the 
time of BaUala's father, Vinayaditya.®® Mr. Lefanu says; 

“In more than one record Vinayaditya speaks of 
subjugating the Pallavas, the Kalambras, the Keralas, 
the Haihayas, the Vilas, the Malavas, the Cholas, the 
Pandyas, the Aluvas and the Gangas or Kongus.”®^ 

About the same period referred to by these Hoy^la con¬ 
quests we find the Kongus or people of Kongu defeating 
their Kerala friends “hounding them into their forest 
home.”®® Mr. Logan surmises from this (and with good 
reason, one must say) that the Hoy^as had effected their 
conquest of the Kongude^ earlier than the defeat they in¬ 
flicted on Kerala. The Kongu-Kerala defeats depicted in 
the history of this period were nothing but a phase of the 
Hoy^ala-Kerala war depicted in the inscriptional records of 
the times. The evidence of the Kongudesarajakkal is in 
unison with this surmise, when it says: 

“Vinayaditya presiding in Talikadu subjugated 
and brought within his power this country by gradual 
accessions of territory. He induced the palyakarar 

65. Mysore Gazetteer, Vol. II. 

66. Logan; op. cit, I, 266. Lefanu tells us that Salem was conquered by 
Vinayaditya as early as 1080 and it remained with the Hoysalas till their 
disruption in c. 1310 A.D. 

67. Logan; op. cit., loc. cit 

68. Ibid. 
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(chiefs) to be on friendly terms with him and govern¬ 
ing (still) comparatively a small coimtry took posses¬ 
sion of some villages with connected lands.”®® 

The Tamil chronicle thus not only confirms Mr. Logan’s con¬ 
tention but also throws light on the nature and method of 
the Hoj^la conquest of Kongu.™ 

It was not till the reign of Vishnuvardhana Hoy^^ala 
(accession c. 1111 A.D.), however, that the conquest of 
Kongu was seriously taken up by the Karnataka power. An 
inscription from Belur dated A.D. 1117 tells us: 

“First taking into his arms the wealth of the Hoy- 
i^ila kingdom he captured Talakad.”” 

At about the same time the Hoyialas seem to have entered 
into war with the Colas and conquered from them Ganga- 
vadi, as is obvious from several Hoysala inscriptions of this 
period to be seen in this region. Soon after, however, the 
Kolar region alone seems to have been kept by the 
Cola power and held in its possession for some time imtil 
that too was conquered from them by the Hoy^alas. All 
this is evidenced by the provenance of the Cola and Hoyl^a 
inscriptions alternating in this region during this time.” 

Relevant inscriptions of this period give a glowing 
account of the Hoy^la-Cola wars in the region of Ganga- 
vadi. The Nilamangala inscription of the reign of Vishnu¬ 
vardhana tells us that the Hoy^alas used in this war 
a Ganga general himself, “the devout Jain Gangaraja 
who brought all Gangavadi under the shadow of his 
master’s umbrella”, as the inscription clearly describes.” 

69. KDR., MILS; op. cii., p. 18. 

70. The KDR, seems to be particularly reliable with regard to the Hoy- 
salas and the pedigree it gives for them is authenticated by the inscriptions. 

71. EC., V, Bl. 58. 

72. The first Hoysala inscription in Kol§r is dated A.D. 1113 and the next 
is dated 40 years after in 1153 A.D. (see EC, HI, NL 31; X, Kl. 100 (a)). 

73. EC., Ill, Nl. 31. 

K. 27 
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From another record coming from Belur’^ we learn that the 
Colas, on the other hand, brought up all the strength at their 
command and their vast aimy was manned by three gene¬ 
rals, Adiyanna, Naraiimha and Damodara, who were in 
charge of Talakad. A great battle was fought between 
Hoyi§ala and Cola forces at Tajakad on the banks of the 
Cauvery; and such was the ferocity of the fight that, as 
we learn from the same record, “blood polluted the waters 
of the Cauvery and the wind was delayed in its passage to 
the south by the corpses.’”® Talakad, however, fell and the 
Hoy;§alas led a victorious march south and east reaching as 
far as the NUgiris on the one side and Cengiri (Sankeri or 
Sankridrug in Salem district) on the other.’® 

It was in this way that Kongu was brought vmder the 
regime of the Hoy^alas c. 1120 A.D. It is, however, certain 
that even at this time it was not the whole of Kongu that 
paid homage to the Hoy^a conqueror. The Hoy^la in¬ 
scriptions themselves speak only of the defeat of the Adi- 
gaman chieftain, who had his sway of Kongu in the portion 
of the modem district of Salem round his well ascertained 
capital, Tagadiir, which is modem Dharmapuri. 

“When Gangaraja, the General of Vishnuvar- 
dhana Hoysala defeated Adigaman, who was then a 
Cola Viceroy, he ran across the Cauvery to Mysore 
where he created another city Tagadur now not far 
from Nanjangudu.”” 

The Cola feudatory retreated through the Talaimalai passes 
thus leaving the gates open for the Hoy^la entry into 
Kongu. The Hoysala advance into Kongu seems to have 
gone up as far as the Nilgiris, as has been already said. 

74. EC., V, BL, 58. 

75. Ibid. 

76. Ibid, Some identify the place with Gingi which is not obviously 
correct. 

77. Mysore Gazetteer; op, cit, loc. cif. 
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An inscription in the collections of Dr. Fleet, however, 

tells us that “Kongu was shaken to its foundations. 

and the seven Konkanas threw down their arms and took 
refuge in the ocean.’”® That the record here gives an exag¬ 
gerated account of the conquests of Vishnuvardhana is put 
beyond doubt by the fact that no enemy is particularly men¬ 
tioned here. That the Kongu conquest by the HoySalas 
was not far-reaching is also revealed by many Cola inscrip¬ 
tions that reappear in this region soon after the HoysSala 
victory mentioned here. As Prof. K. A. N. Sastri opines 
the victories of Vishnuvardhana must have centred first in 
the region round Belur, whence he must have gradually 
extended through the entire region of Gangavadi.™ It is 
also certain that parts of Kongu especially in the border¬ 
land between Mysore and Salem must have been added to 
the Hoy:&ala dominion during this period. 

The period that followed was one of great confusion in 
Kongu, which had by then become a real cockpit of warring 
powers. The valiant chieftain of Tagadur, the Adigaman, is 
represented in inscriptions as fighting some unnamed enemy 
in North Kalinga, where he is said to have shattered the 
army of the enemy and “compelled the proud kings who 
had vowed war to seek refuge in flight;” while Kongu and 
Coorg are said to have been conquered by one Trigarta.®® 

Does the mention of the Kalinga war refer to Kulot- 
tunga’s (the first of the name) campaign in this region 
spoken to so descriptively in the Kalingattuparani? The 
answer would lie in the affirmative, if that work had made 
any mention of Adigaman’s part in this war. As it is, how¬ 
ever, neither this poem nor the inscriptions referring to this 


78. Fleet; P. S. and O.C., inscriptions; Ins., No. 123; see also Fleet, 
Canarese Dynasties, p. 67. The identification of Koyattur in this record with 
the modem Coimbatore is now thrown out as unsustainable, Koyattur refer¬ 
ring directly to Laddigam in Chittoor Bt., which was earlier known as such. 

79. Cdlds; Vol. II, p. 42. 

80. Colds; op, cit^ toe, eit. 
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engagement make any mention of the Tagadur chieftain. 
Still the possibility of his having had to do something in the 
Kalinga war is more than probable; and, as Prof. Sastri 
opines, the sources on this subject that are now at our com¬ 
mand may not exhaust the entire stock available on this 
event." The chieftain Trigarta, who is mentioned here, is 
possibly another Cola samantd, who put right the erstwhile 
reverses of his overlord in Kongu and Coorg. The poem 
Vikramacolanula mentions a person, Solakan, who is said to 
have distinguished himself in campaigns in the West against 
Kongas, Ganges and Mahrattas." It is difficult to determine 
whether they are different or one and the same person. 

However, the hegemony over Kongu had now become 
a difficult problem to the Colas. Their empire had 
become too vast for effective control, their feudatories 
too many and wars with hostile powers almost endless. 
By the end of the rule of the Cola, Rajaraja II, the 
administrative system broke under the stress of all these 
forces and the inscriptions give clear indications of the in¬ 
creasing helplessness of the king in the face of the growing 
turbulence of the vassals and other attendant difficulties. 

V 

From RajAdhirAja II to Rajendra III 
(A.D. 1163-1279) 

When Rajadhiraja II ascended the Cola throne the poli¬ 
tical situation was even worse. The Hoy^alas under Nara- 
ilimha I had increased their sway and power in Kongu; 
while the Pandyas ushered in their second empire. While 
the Kongudesardjakkal states that the Hoy^las imder Nara- 
i&inga (Nara^imha) “protected Kongu and Karnataka and 
received tribute from Dravidad^, having extended their 

81. Op. cit, p. 70, see also FJ7. 

82. Ihid., p. 69. 
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power as far as the sea of melturai (West coast)”,®® hardly 
any Cola inscription is found in the Pandya country during 
this period, thus bearing evidence to the fact that the 
Pandyas had hy then succeeded in driving out the Colas 
from the borders of their kingdom. 

In the reign of NaraMmha II (also called Vira Nara- 
^imha) the Hoy^las seem to have intensified their control 
over Kongu. The inscriptions of the period allude to three 
invasions of the king carried into Magara, a territory that 
is variously identified with the regions of Salem and 
Coimbatore. From what could be gathered from the above 
mentioned inscriptions the kingdom of Magara seems to 
have lain on the way to Kopperunjinga’s territory.®* Basing 
himself on this evidence Dr. Hultzsch places the region in 
the modem district of Coimbatore;®® while Mr. H. K. Sastri 
places it in the Salem area.®® Be that as it may, we know 
that the second of these invasions is said to have been 
directly launched against the ruler of Magara; and an 
inscription from Channarayapattana confirms the Hoysala 
victory, when it mentions among other titles of Narasimha, 
the title of “Magararajya nirmulana”.®® 

Vira SomeSvara, son of Naraiimha II, had advanced as 
far south as Trichinopoly®® and the Hoy^la hold over Kongu 
and Karnataka was rivetted more than ever during the 
period. 

“With many kinds of weapons setting forth he 
(Vira Some^vara) went to Congudelam and took tri¬ 
bute from its chieftains.”®® 

83. KDR., MJLS., op. cit., p. 23 

84. EJ.. VII, pp. 160 ff. 

85. im. 

86. QJMS., n, p. 121. 

87. E.C,, V, Cn. 203 . 

88. The earliest HoyMla inscription from Kannanur near Trichinopoly 
{E.C., in, Nj. 36) is dated 1228; see also ARB, 1910-11, p. 81; E.I., VU p. 162. 

89. KDR., MJLS., op. cit., p. 28. 
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But the same epoch witnessed the resurgence of the Pandyan 
power in Madura and Maravarman Sundara made a bid 
for power in Kongu. By 1224 A.D. we find Vira SomeSvara 
in the Coimbatore region for the purpose of strengthening 
the Cola as against the Pandya and recognising the Cola king, 
Rajaraja III, as his overlord. In spite of this diplomatic 
act, the Pandyas seem to have succeeded in driving out the 
Hoyi&alas out of the Cola country.®® The particular Pandyan 
king who won the victory against the Hoy;&ala was Jata- 
varman Sundara, who claims to have “conquered all coun¬ 
tries”. Still it cannot be said with certainty that Kongu 
had come under Pandyan hegemony at this time. Some 
inscriptions with the name of Jatavarman Sundara are 
found at Tiruchengodu and Taramangalam in Salem Dis¬ 
trict, though it is not possible to say definitely to which of 
the Pandyan kings with this name they refer. 

After Vira SomeSvara, however, there was certainly a 
decline in Hoy^la power. Somesvara’s empire became 
divided between his two sons, Narasimha III, who held 
Mysore, and Vira Ramanatha, who succeeded to the rest with 
his capital at Kimdani.®^ Ramanatha’s inscriptions range 
from Trichinopoly to Bellary and in Kongu they are found 
at Taramangalam, Rayakota, Adamankottai, Salem, HoSur, 
Deva-Kundani and Kambayanallur.®® The very provenance 
of these records only in the Salem region clearly shows that 
one part of Kongu, viz., the northern part including Coimba¬ 
tore, had been definitely conquered by the Pandyas during 
the period. 

The following salient points can be made out with re¬ 
gard to the history of the Pandya and the Cola houses dur¬ 
ing this period particularly with reference to Kongudei§§: 

90. ARE., 1906, para 27. 

91. EC., X (kl.) p. xxxii. Kundani is generally identified in the Hosur 
division of the Salem Dt. 

92. 33 and 34 of 1904; 20, 26, and 29 of 1900, 204, 205 of 1919 and 10 of 
1900 etc. 
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The Pandyan War of succession of 1169 A.D. between 
Parakrama and KiUaSekhara is the first event of significance 
during this period. In this war both the Cola and Kongu 
support was with Kulasekhara; while Parakrama was sup¬ 
ported by Parakramabahu of Ceylon. Pandyan influence 
over the Kongu region was gaining ground throughout this 
period, as may be guessed from the support from the region 
to the reigning Pandyan King. It was this spell of Pandyan 
influence that was sought to be broken at the commence¬ 
ment of the reign of Kulottunga III, the Cola ruler. The 
Tamil work usually attributed to the poet Ottakktittan 
but maintained by some as being a later work—the 
Kulottungankdvai —which is said to describe the events of 
the reign of this monarch, refers to his supremacy over 
Kongu in many places, as though there was some doubt 
about the fact of it: 

“Kongottum Vengaikkodiyon” (verse 82) 

“Kongodakkuttum kalirran" ( „ 133) 

“Cavagamum kongum Irainjum 

Kumara Kulottungan” ( „ 270) 

Two records of Kulottunga from the Pudukkotta State 
contain a unique prasasti in which the Kongu war of the 
king waged with a view to stem the growing power of the 
Pandya, is amply recorded.^^ Kulottunga is here stated to 
have conquered Ilam (Ceylon), waged a fierce war against 
Kongu, entered (Karuvur) and wore the great crown of vic¬ 
tory (vijayamudi), assumed the title, ‘solakerala’, after which 
he “set out to wear the crown of heroism (Viramudi ), fought 
against the war-like army of Malaya, besieged Mattiyur and 
Kallikkottai and defaced some of the Pandya troops by cut¬ 
ting off their noses,” 

If the meaning of this interesting record is sought to be 
traced, it would appear that the Cola King advanced upon 


93. Pudukotta inscriptions, 163, 166. 
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Madura after establishing himself in Kongu. Hence the 
reference is made to the two crowns, the uijaj/amudi and 
the vlramvdi. The Srirangam record of Kulottunga HI 
clearly states that he celebrated his vijaydhishekd in Karu- 
vur (Karur), after which he started on his expedition 
against Madura in order to celebrate a vtrabishekd. Prof. 
Sastri places this Cola conquest of Kongu about the year 
1190 a year which is an important landmark in 

Kongu history, since it was about this year that the Cola 
made a last determined effort to stem the tide of both the 
Hoyiala and the Pandyan aggression within their old con¬ 
fines. This was the period also of the Kongu-Cola ruler, 
who seems to have joined hands with the Pandya. The 
Adigaman chieftain of Tagadur was, however, of great use 
to the Cola King in this work of regeneration. The most 
famous of this house, Vidugadalagiya Perumal Adigaman, 
and his son figure prominently during the period in the 
inscriptions of Kulottunga III; and it is but right to conclude 
that they must have been the most leading Cola supporters 
of the times.®® 


VI 

The Last Phase 

The reign of the great Hoys^, Ballala III, commenced 
about 1291 A.D. He by his prowess put an end to the 
erstwhile confusion in Kongu and established the Hoy^la 
power in the region as never before. We have definite 
epigraphic evidence regarding to the recapture of the region 
by BaHala III, whose inscriptions are found all over Salem, 
Nilgiris and Coimbatore as far south as Mannur in Palni 
Taluk. The powerful Pandya of the times, Jatavarman Vira 
Pandya, was defeated in particular by the HoySala General, 

94. Colds; op. cit, 142. 

95. In an inscription dated In the XXII year of Kulottunga, III, the 
Adigaman calls himself: **Lord of the three rivers, Fdlar, Pennar and Kaveri.” 
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Madhava Dandanayaka, of whom contemporary records 
speak as “Death to the Kongu”, “Conqueror of the Nilagiri”, 
and “fovmder of the Dandanayakankottai” (the modem 
Dannaykankottai of the Coimbatore District). 

The Hoyiialia decline is dated from A.D. 1352, which 
marks the year of Ballala Ill’s death. But from 1291 to 
1342 and even for some years afterwards the HoySalas 
exerted supreme influence over the Tamil coimtry in gene¬ 
ral; and Kongu was not outside that influence. Many 
inscriptions of BaUala III refer to his having been present at 
temple ceremonies, assignment of lands to temples and 
remissions of taxes. It is a fact worth mentioning that it was 
to Satyamangalam (Coimbatore district) under Hoy^la 
sway that the great Vedanta Desika took his ^rutaprakaMhA, 
the learned commentary of Sri Ramanuja’s Sri Bhashyd, for 
safe protection from the Muslim raid of 1327. 


98. 397, 401, 572-574 and 585 of 1919. 
K. 28 



CHAPTER IX 


AN ADMINISTRATIVE KALEIDOSCOPE 

I 

Introductory 

The administrative history of Kongu in the post-Ganga 
era presents a picture of even greater confusion than does 
its political history. It was no doubt an era dominated by 
the Cola technique of administration; but even the great 
Cola failed to control Kongu without break through¬ 
out this long period of nearly 400 years. As has 
been shown in the foregoing chapter, Kongu was in 
the continual process of a change-over from one politi¬ 
cal supremacy to another during the whole of this 
time; and, what was worse, was often tom asunder 
by rival loyalties within itself. Certain portions of the 
Kongu realm were also governed by independent chief¬ 
tains during the period; and we frequently hear of 
Kongu-Cola and Kongu-Pandya rulers besides numerous 
others, who seem to have governed the Kongude§a in 
different parts almost independently and at the same time. 
The first two sets of rulers mentioned above were first ap¬ 
pointed as Viceroys of the imperial Colas and Pandyas in 
Kongu; and in due course at least the former set up their 
independence in the region. 

It has been shown in the previous chapter how the 
Colas conquered the Kongu region towards the close of the 
IX century A.D. From that time to the close of the XIII cen¬ 
tury the Cola regime was still a fact in this territory, though 
it was questioned from time to time and from place to place 
from the middle of the XI century onwards. For some time 
the HoySalas interfered with the Colas and established their 
dominion in certain parts of this region. As early as 1080 
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A.D. Salem was conquered by them to be kept under their 
control until the Muslim invasion of 1310 A.D. Through¬ 
out the second half of the XI century A.D. the Hoy^la bid 
for empire was increasingly felt in Kongu, which suffered 
the unenviable fate of being continually thrown across into 
the frontier of the Cola and Hoy^la. It was during this 
period that the Adigaman chieftain of Tagadur played his 
heroic role as the defender of the Cola rights. Still even he 
was not successful; the inscription of the year 1117 A.D., to 
which reference has been made in the previous chapter, men¬ 
tions the withdrawal of Adigaman to a Tagadur in Mysore.^ 
The city here mentioned is, still to be seen not far from 
Nanjangudu reminding one of the troubled state of Kongu 
in the XII century. It also recalls the fact that in the reign 
of Hoy^la Vishnuvardhana a great part of this region passed 
under the sway of the Karnataka power. 

From now the Hoy^ala sway over Kongu increased with 
time. In the period of B^lala II, however, we find southern 
Kongu with its chief city, Karur, in alliance with the Pandya 
King. A stone inscription from Nerur, not far from Karur, 
describes the Kongu chief, Konerimaikondan Kulottunga, as 
the uncle of the Pandyan King, who may be identified with 
Kulasekhara.^ There is no doubt that at least from the 
dawn of the XIII century Pandyan influence was being 
steadily exerted in this region; and before its first decade 
was over, it had almost completely passed imder the Kongu 
PSndyan King, Jatavarman Sundara. In the closing years 
of the same century, however, the Hoyilalas imder their 
valiant King, Vira Bsdlala III (c. 1291 A.D.), retrieved their 
loss in Kongu. 

The numerous regnal and dynastic changes of the 
period have operated in various ways on the administration 
of the country, all of which it is now impossible for us to 

1. See Salem Gazetteer, I, i, p. 59. 

2. 336 of 1928. 
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encompass. The very length of the period dealing with all 
these changes is a problem, since we have no evidences 
going all the way. Under these circumstances it is not easy 
to present a connected account of Kongu administration in 
the period after the Ganges. The numerous Cola, Pandya 
and Hoyi^la epigraphs of this period as also those available 
for the Kongu-Colas and the Kongu-Pandyas may help to 
throw some valuable light on the nature of Government and 
how it functioned during this time; but even they fail to 
give us the information necessary for a tolerably satisfactory 
account. What can be attempted here will, therefore, be at 
best an outline of the administrative machinery as it func¬ 
tioned in Kongu during this period. 

II 

General Features 

The rising hope amidst all this confusion lies in 
the central fact that South Indian administration in 
ancient times followed certain cardinal principles that were 
common to every dynasty, be it Cola, Hoy^la or Pandya, 
so that in spite of frequent dynastic changes there was no 
drastic administrative change in the general constitutional 
mould of the country. Nor did the chieftains, who were 
many, and the Viceroys, who set up their independence in 
due course, introduce any novel element into the accustom¬ 
ed t5q)e. The ancient system of our government was so 
elastic that it could allow the existence of a supreme ruler 
along with numerous chieftains, petty and otherwise.® 

3. The numerous chieftains of the period said to have ruled over the 
region are mentioned in many epigraphs. Thus an inscription from Kangayam 
refers to the reign of Balayyadevaraya, while another from Pathukkanampatti 
in Cttangarai Taluk (Salem) speaks of a Brahmadhiraya ruling at Tagadur. 
[See Inss, from Southern Dts., p. 35. The first inscription is undated; while the 
second is clearly dated in the XXV year of Rajaraja I). A third inscription 
from Taramangalam (Omalur Tk.) dated in the XXVH year of Jatavarman 
Sundara (H?) speaks of “Kandiyadevar, Lord of Vadapurivanniyanadu*’ (30 
of 1905) ]. 
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1. Administrative Divisions: —^The Cola kingdom at 
the acme of its power consisted of nine provinces {mandor 
lam), each one of which was divided into nddu (also called 
valanadu ), kottam and kurram. It was in this classification 
that Kongu became styled as Kongumanddlam —a name that 
has stuck to it to this day. Of course both the number and 
the name of the provinces differed from era to era and from 
king to king and Kongu itself went by various names like 
Adhirajarajamandalam, Colakeralamandalam, Viracola- 
mandalam, etc. during the reigns of Rajendra I and Vira 
Hajendra, Kulottunga III and Vikramacola respectively. 
This province was at all times divided into four natural divi¬ 
sions, the East, West, North and South Kongu, the river 
Cauvery being the dividing line between these. Thus the 
region of modern Coimbatore district fell under two divi¬ 
sions, the West and South Kongu; while that of modem 
Salem was North Kongu.^ 

The Mandalam of Kongu so defined always consisted 
of 24 nddus, the names of which are gathered from the 
Kongumandalasadakam. The evidence of this literary work, 
like that of the Kongudesardjdkkal, is confirmed at severed 
points by inscriptional records and thus gives it a imique 
historical value. The names thus gathered from the com¬ 
bined evidence of this work and of epigraphs of the period 
may be given in a tabular form for clearer understanding: — 

Names as found in Names as found in Their present 
the Kongumandala- epigraphs location 

^dakam 

1. Arainadu Perumadu Coimbatore, 

Avanashi and N. W. 

Palladam. 

2. Oduvanganadu Oduvanganadu Gobichettipalayam 

Taluk. 


4. “Mi Kongil Kanchivay Perur Perumwai” (Sundarar-Koyilpadiicam). 
“Mi Kongil Kanchivay Perur Kuruginar” (Sekkilar-SS N&yerkon). 
"Vadakongil Vanniyarril” (Vedanta Desikar; Paramatha Pankam, 53). 
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Names as found in Names as found in Their present 
the Kongiimandala- epigraphs location 

^dakam 


3. Varakkanadu 

4. Pongalurnadu 

5. Kangeyanadu 

6. Kurumbunadu 

7. Kahjikoilnadu 

8. Vadakarainadu 

9. Pundurainadu- 
Melkarai 

Pundurai- 

Kilakarai 

ParUthipalli 

Kilkarai 

Elur 

10. Arayanadu- 

Melkarai 

„ „ -K^arai 

11. Tenkarainadu 

12. Mwanadu 

13. Vengalanadu 

14. Thattaiyanadu 

15. KilankunMu 

16. Talaiyanadu 

17. Andanadu 

18. Vaiyapurinadu 

19. Nallurukanadu 

20. Kavadikkanadu 

21. Anamalainadu 

22. Puvaniyanadu 

23. Valavanthinadu 

24. Rasipuranadu 


Vayirakkanadu 

Pongaliirkanadu 

Kangayanadu 

Kuruppunadu also 
Viracolavalanadu 

Kahjikuvalnadu 

Vadakarainadu 

PundurainSdu- 

Melkarai 

Pundurai-Kilkarai 

ParUthipalli 

K^karai 

Elur 

Arayanadu-Melkarai 

Arayanadu-KUkarai 

Tenkarainadu 

Manathumadu 

Vengalanadu 

Thattaiyumadu 

Kileinganadu 

Talaiyumadu 

Andanadu 

Vaigavinadu 

Nallurukkanadu 

Kavadikkanadu 

No equivalent 

Vadapuvaniyanadu 

No equivalent 


W. Palladam & N. E. 

of Pollachi 1^. 

E. Palladam & S. 
Dharapuram Tk. 

N. DhSrapuram and 
W. Erode Tk. 

W. Erode Taluk. 

At the jxmction of 
Erode, Gobi and 
Bhavani Taluks. 

Bhavani Taluk soudi 
of the hills. 

N. E. of Erode Taluk. 

Tiruchengodu Tk., 

Salem Tal\ik. 

N. E. Namakkal Tk. 

S. E. of Erode Taluk 

W. part of N&mak- 
kal Tk. 

S. Dharapuram Tk. 
S. W. of Karur Tk. 
E. of Karur Taluk, 

N. W. of KuUtalai 
Tk. 

S. of Karur Taluk 
S. Karur Taluk. 

S. E. Pajani Tk. 

W. Pajani Tk. 

W. Udumalpet Tk. 

E. Pollachi Tk. 

Part of Pollachi Tk. 
Omalur Tk. 

N. Namakkal Tk. ? 
Hasipuram Tk. 
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Both in the kadakam and the inscriptions these divi¬ 
sions (equivalent perhaps to modem divisions of the area 
as indicated above) are found mentioned with various 
smaller divisions (equivalent perhaps to divisions of a few 
villages put together) which it is not easy to identify. Fur¬ 
ther, the sadakam mentions names with regard to these 
smaller divisions, which differ from those of the inscriptions; 
and the divisions referred to by the latter are generally more 
numerous and often bear different names. 

A few t 3 q>ical examples can be given here. The Arai- 
nSdu, for instance, falls into six smaller divisions in the 
pages of the Kongumandalasadakam, viz., Kovanganadu, 
Manniniadu, Kavayanadu, Sembainadu, Tanukkimadu and 
Palananadu; while the inscriptions refer to not less than 
eight such divisions in the same area, viz., Vadaparisara- 
nadu, Vellanadu, Paluvanadu, Sevumadu, Niramirparru- 
nadu, Valayalumadu, Nalurparrunadu and Palr^adu. 
The very name Arainadu is mentioned in inscrip¬ 
tions as Perumadu; and it must remain inexplicable 
why the later-day chronicler or poet, the author of the 
Kongumandalasadakam, changes the name which the 
area bears to this day. Another division called in the same 
work as Vayapurinadu (the region rotmd the modem 
Palni Tk.) is mentioned in inscriptions as Vaigiavinadu 
with two sub-divisions, Karaivalinadu and Rajarajavala- 
nadu, not foimd in the poem. Certain divisions like Vaja- 
vanthinadu and Raiipuranadu (comprising the northern part 
of Namakkal Talxik and Salem and RaSipuram Taluks res¬ 
pectively) are not mentioned at all in inscriptional records. 
On the other hand, numerous sub-divisions like Puramalai- 
nadu, Puramkarambainadu, Vampukkanadu, Veerakerala- 
V£^ianiadu, BoSalanadu, etc., foimd in inscriptions are not 
mentioned in the Sadakam. Possibly when the poem was 
composed, these divisions had fallen outside the limits of 
Kongu. 
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2. The Administrative System: —Our knowledge of the 
administrative system of these days is not clear in many 
respects. For one thing it is impossible to say which were 
the smaller and bigger divisions among the three well-known 
administrative units of the time, the nddu, the k6f$am, and 
the kiirram. A number of villages constituted a division 
known by different names in different places. In some re¬ 
gions the smaller imit of villages was called kurram; while in 
some others the same was known as kottam and in still other 
regions the same was known as nddu. Besides these well- 
known administrative divisions certain big and important 
villages stood by themselves as administrative units and 
were called taniyur. None the less, it may be stated for a 
fact that Kongumandalam saw sufficiently efficient ad¬ 
ministration during the period of the Colas. The coimtry 
was divided into numerous divisions in the interest of effi¬ 
ciency, as was never done before. Even in the era of the 
Gangas there was no calculated division of the Kongu, as 
would be obvious from the division called Padi (hadi)nadu 
—already discussed in a previous chapter—that comprised 
the whole region from Kollegal to Dharapuram in the days 
of the Gangas. The same name Padinadu was given in the 
Cola days to a more restricted region roimd the modern 
region of Gobichettipalayam, as is clearly seen from the 
stone records of the period. 

Prof. K. A. N. Sastri describes the Cola monarch of the 
times as a truly “Byzantine monarch” with niunerous 
palaces, officials, ceremonials and other pomp and display 
that go with a king ruling an extensive empire.® Apparently 
every member of the royal family had his own group of 
attendants, servants and officers as may be gleaned from 
such phrases as “Udaiyar Kodandaraman tanicevagam”.® The 
Cola King who was always busy with war and plans of war 

5. Colds, H, pt. 1, p. 213. 

6. 342 of 1907. 
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mxist have naturally had an elaborate war department and 
a fully equipped army; while rulers like I^jendra were also 
possessed of a well-built navy. Inscriptions of the times 
refer clearly to the yanaiatkal (elephant corps), kudiraic- 
cevagar (cavalry men), kaikolaperumpadai (foot-men) and 
villigal (bow-men). The army was stationed at important 
strategic centres as Parantaka did, for example, in Tirumu- 
naippadinadu on the eve of the Rashtrakuta invasion. 

The Cola king would seem to have been more a warrior 
than a civil administrator. Laws and law-making were 
particularly unknown in those days when custom and prac¬ 
tice were the ruling factors. The King’s own orders were 
always issued orally and were known as tiruvaykelvi (lit. 
what was heard from the mouth of the king). They were 
committed to written orders by the officer called tirumavr 
tiraolai. The entire corpus of administrative work fell on 
the officers and nobles who were in the enjoyment of titles 
and honours like the well-known enddi and marayam, 
perundaram and sirutaram and one in between the two, the 
Sirutarathuperuntharam. Officers with the last three titles 
seem to have been judges. All officers were also generally 
known as adigaris (a term that subsists to this day to desig¬ 
nate an officer of Government). Many of these terms are 
still current in the Tamil country, particularly the terms, 
perundaram and Sirutaram (the old terms now written with 
a n for r). One of the older titles, marayam, is now often 
used in its feminine form as maharaM (the old form being 
mdrdsi ). 

The crux of the administrative system of the day lay 
in the villages, each one of which was controlled and admi¬ 
nistered by means of primary assemblies, comprising the 
adult males of each village, called the makdsabhd. This 
assembly wore different names according to the nature of 
the village over which it presided. Thus the assembly of 
a village predominantly Brahman—otherwise called Brah- 
K. 29 
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madeya—^was called the Sabha; while that of a village pre¬ 
dominantly mercantile was cabled the nagaram; and in all 
other cases it was called the ur. This assembly regulated 
all the administration of the village, sometimes in commit¬ 
tees constituted for specific purposes like the mulapanidai- 
ya/r, who were in charge of temple affairs, sometimes by it¬ 
self. The village assemblies were subject to general super¬ 
vision by royal officers, particularly to periodical audit of 
accounts. When important business was transacted by 
these assemblies, as, for example, matters pertaining to 
change of land rights affecting the Government, their meet¬ 
ings were attended by one or more officers of the King, who 
represented the royal rights. 

Divisions larger than the villages also had their own 
territorial assemblies, which discharged important duties of 
control particularly in matters of land revenue administra¬ 
tion. We are, however, left in doubt as to how the mem¬ 
bers of the territorial assemblies were appointed. A read¬ 
ing of the relevant inscriptions of the period makes us under¬ 
stand that there was no uniformity of procedure in these 
matters. An inscription of Kulottunga I dated in his X regnal 
year speaks of the n&ttdr of Puramalainadu (the members 
of the territorial assembly of the nadu known by this name) 
appointing a pujari in the temple at Tirthamalai in Salem 
Dt.’, which would indicate that the supervision exercised by 
these territorial assemblies was real and effective. The same 
was the case of the control exercised by royal officers over 
these assemblies. The Tiruchengodu copper plates of the 
X regnal year of Rajaraja I® records on order of the royal 
officer, Malavaraiyan Sundaracola, that the irai (tax) col¬ 
lected by him from the nagarattar of TuSiyur shall be in 
the form of ninra irai, by which is perhaps meant a perma¬ 
nent tax without any variation. In the mantapa Of the 

7. 676 of 1905. 

8. sn.. voi., ni, p. 212. 
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temple at "Kiigalw in Coimbatore Dt. an inscription tnalras 
reference to an oflScial letter from Akalanka Nadajvan, 
which is dated in the IV regnal year of the Cola King, Vik- 
rama-Cola.® Though we are not given to know the con¬ 
tents of the order, it is certain that it bore something of im¬ 
portance to the temple in question. Another inscription 
from Aragalur in the Taluk of Attur in Salem Dt. refers to 
an order of Vanakovarayar fixing the price of wet and dry 
lands at 6 kdsu per kuli and 2 kdsu per kuli respectively 
In yet another inscription from the same spot we find the 
attestation of Adittan Ganapati Alv^ of Kappatur sur- 
named Vanadarayan to an order of an unknown king in his 
XIII regnal year.“ In a fourth inscription found in the 
temple at Muthur in the Kangayam region of Coimbatore 
Dt, a royal order is mentioned by which one Paparaja of 
the place is asked to provide for ofierings in the temple of 
Kulottungacol^varamudaiyar out of the tax he had to pay 
to the ICmg.“ 

The question of taxation and finance was then as now 
an important subject demanding the attention of the State. 
In medieval times, to which we here refer, these taxes were 
based mostly on custom; and whenever it varied, it did so 
on the tacit or express consent of the groups affected. Often 
the tax or irai, as it was called, was commuted to a perma¬ 
nent sum to be fixed by the village assembly, in which cases 
the institution or individual, whose tax was remitted, was 
said to be \‘ur-1dl-irayili”. Such were many temples, which 
were irayili or without tax. It is worthy of note that inscrip¬ 
tions enjoin on the villages payment of rice, arecanut, and 
betel-leaves, salt and pepper to the tax-collectors, who seem 
to have been often inexorable people.^ Land and houses 
were the primary objects of royal taxation; the Cola 

9. 606 of 1905. 11. 448 of 1913. 

10. 446 of 1913. 12. 161 of 1910. 

13. The tax-collectors are said to have distrained metal vessels and broke 
the mud vessels^ in case of non-payment, (21 of 1903). 
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monarch maintained a revenue register giving the details of 
these taxable properties. In the middle of Rajaraja’s reign 
an accurate land survey was also made. 

In spite of all this, the villages remained “little repub¬ 
lics”, with their own customs, laws, taxes and courts of arbi¬ 
tration. Each assembly had an executive committee called 
the maihyastar, who were also the judges of the village. 
Appeals from the village assemblies rarely went up to the 
king; while with regard to the fixation of taxes the 
rwttdr were always consulted by the king. They endow¬ 
ed charities in their own name and took charge of charita¬ 
ble endowments and often acted in combination. In a 
record dated in the reign of Balayyadeva Raja (possibly a 
chieftain under the Cola king) from the Agastye^vara Tem¬ 
ple at Kangayam (Coimbatore Dt.) mention is made of a 
piece of land being given in charity to the deity of the tem¬ 
ple by two villages in co-operation.^^ The village assemblies 
often taxed the people by themselves for their own pur¬ 
poses. Thus in one instance we find oil mongers residing 
within temple premises ordered to give a certain quantity 
of oil by way of tax. Not infrequently taxes in money were 
also collected from the villagers. We have evidence in 
inscriptions of the people agreeing of their own accord to 
collect certain taxes for purposes of common good. Thus a 
stone record from Erode dated in the XV regnal year of 
Parantaka I speaks of an elaborate agreement among the 
people of the region to collect certain taxes —Vz panam on 
each ktidi; Vs each from bridegroom and bride at marriages; 
one kunri and one manjadi of gold as serdu kattripattam for 
tixe worship of the local deityIn cases of disputed taxa¬ 
tion the assemblies decided for themselves and the king 
alwa 3 rs supported their decision. With reference to a dis¬ 
pute between the assembly and the service tenants of a 
village, who refused to pay certain minor cesses, perhaps 

14. Inss. from S. Dts., p. 35, No. 20; SJJ., m, p. 9. 

15. 167 of 1910. 
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owing to their possessing no land, the assembly pressed on 
payment; and the record which refers to this concludes that 
the royal order went against the tenants and was in support 
of the assembly.^ 

Ill 

The Kongu-ColA Interregnum 

The rule of the Kongu-Colas, to which reference has 
been made in the foregoing chapter and at the beginning of 
the present one, began round A.D. 1004, the date of the 
establishment of what is known as “the Kongu-Cola 
Viceroyalty”. This viceroyalty became an independent 
regime from the date that marks the death of Kulottunga I 
in A.D. 1120. 

Mr. C. M. Ramachandran Chettiar of Coimbatore has 
framed a plausible genealogical and chronological scheme 
for these Kongu rulers in an article entitled “A Chapter 
in the History of Kongunadu” published in the Jourml of 
the Mythic Society for July 1930.” The scheme as furnish¬ 
ed by him is as follows: — 

Vikrama Cola (1004-1045) 


Abhimana Cola Rajadhiraja (1080-1110) 



Rajadhiraja Uttama (1110-1117) Rajadhiraja Vira Cola 

I (1117-1135) 

Uttama Cola Viranarayana (Rajakesari)—1135-1145. 

I 

Kulottunga (Raj ake^ri) —1149-1183. 

Vira Cola (ParakeSari)—1183-1206. 

VIra Rajendra (Rajakesari) —1207-1255. 

Vikrama II (Parakesari)—1255-1263. 

A Rajakekiri (name not known)—^1263-1273. 

Vikrama Col5 III (Parakesari)—1273-1303. 

16. SJJ„ Vol., ni, p. 9. 17. QJ.MS., Vol., XXI (New Series), p. 46. 
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On a careful study of the Kongu-Cola inscriptions 
found in the modem districts of Coimbatore and Salem it 
would, however, appear that this scheme cannot be arrived 
at so simply as has been done in the pages of the Journal 
above referred to. 

(1) In the first place, the ruler called Tribhuvana 
Cakravartin Kongu-Cola who is none other but Kulot- 
tunga, the Kongu-Cola, does not go into the period sissign- 
ed to him by Mr. Chettiar in view of the inscription foimd 
on the north wall of the Manni^vara temple at Manniyur 
(Annur in Coimbatore District) whichs couples the VII 
regnal year of the king with S.S. 1125, thus plainly dating 
his accession in A.D. 1196.“ This confutes the date 1149 
assigned by the learned writer of the article, working back 
on the known date of Vira Rajendra’s accession, which is 
A.D. 1207.“ In the same way, another inscription from 
Tirthamalai hill mentioning the XXXIV regnal year of 
Kulottimga, the Kongu-Cola, seems to be his last inscription, 
thus leading us to conclude that the years 1196 and 1230 A.D. 
is to be impregnably fixed as the period of the rule of Tribhu¬ 
vana Cakravartin Kongu Cola, Kulottunga. 

(2) Secondly, the date of Vira Rajendra, the Kongu- 
Cola, which gets fixed between the years 1207 A.D.—the date 
of his accession—^and 1249 A.D., since his latest regnal date 
is 42 as seen from an inscription from the NageSvaraivamin 
temple at Vijayamangalam (Coimbatore District) does not 
tally with the dates furnished for him by Mr. Chettiar. 

The first problem to be settled here is, therefore, how 
to accomodate in Kongu both these rulers—^Kulottimga and 
Vira Rajendra,—^who are admittedly contemporaneous. The 
difficulty caimot be overcome unless we posit a division of 


IS. 618 of 1922. 

19. ARE; 1909-10, 135 of appendix B. 

20. 557 of 1905. 
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Kongu during the period between these two rulers, who 
were probably sons of Vira Cola, who precedes them in the 
genealogy. Mr. Ramachandran Chettiar’s genealogical 
scheme for the first six rulers seems to be correct, since the 
rulers both by their names and by their titles seem to be 
related to one another as father and son and as brothers 
from the same father as in one case. But the accession date of 
Vikrama 11 is again obvious from another inscription from 
Vijayamangalam, where the King’s II regnal year is coupled 
with S.S. 1179, thus yielding A.D. 1255 as his accession 
date.®^ The accession date of Vikrama III is also verified 
beyond dispute from a stone record coming from Tingalur,®® 
in which the II regnal year is mentioned along with 
S.S. 1197, which equates with A.D. 1273 as the date of his 
accession. 

With these facts before us a new genealogical scheme is 
to be drawn up: - 

1. Vikramacoladeva. 

2 . ,- 

3. Parakesari Abhimana Cola RSjSdhiraja. 

_I___ 

I I 

4. Uttama (Hajakesari) 5. Vira Cola (Parakesari) 

6. RajakeSari Uttama Cola Viranarayana 

7. - 

8 . -- 

9. ParakeSari Vira Cola 



10. RSjakeEari Kulottunga. 11. Rajakesari (ParakeSari) 

Vira l^jendra 

12 . —-- 

13. Parakesari Vikrama II. 

14. - 

15. ParakeSari Vikrama III. 

The fixation of the relative chronological scheme is 
further facilitated by other inscriptions as well. The date 


21. 578 of 1905. 

22. 610 of 1905. 
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with which the first ruler, Vikrama Cola, commences his 
reign can be fixed round A.D. 1004, following the date of 
the foundation of the Cola viceroyalty in Kongu. An 
inscription of his from the Pushpanatha (Jain) temple at 
Vijayamangalam (Coimbatore District) is dated in S.S. 967, 
which is equated with the King’s (fortieth) regnal year and 
this seems to be the last inscription of his reign.® Thus the 
last date of Vikrama is known provisionally to be A.D. 1045. 

For the third ruler, Rajadhimja, one inscription from 
the Nage^vara^vamin temple of the same Vijayamangalam 
mentions S.S. 1022, which is equated with his 1* 4- 1st 
regnal year.** This equation is found with an unfortimate 
lacuna, from where a figure has been obliterated. 
The other inscriptions of the King, are also no better, 
if not worse, from the chronological standpoint; in all 
of them either the regnal year is lost or is not given.® 
It is true that under these circumstances nothing certain 
can be predicated about the date of this king, though it is 
already much that the record in question atleast tells us 
definitely that in S.S. 1022 (=1100 A.D.) King Rajadhiraja 
Abhimana Cola was ruling over Kongu. 

For Rajadhiraja Vira Cola an inscription from the same 
region mentions S.S. 1044 (=1122 A.D.) as his V regnal 
year, which directly dates his accession roimd 1118-1119 
A.D.® It has been pointed out already that the date of the 
accession of Vikrama II is established beyond doubt by 
another Vijayamangalam inscription, which equates his 11 
regnal year with S.S. 1179 (=1257 A.D.), thus marking 
A.D. 1255-56 as the date of his accession.® Another inscrip¬ 
tion coming from the walls of Kariamanikka Perumal tem¬ 
ple of the same place, while confirming our conclusion with 

23. 614 of 1905. 

24. 573 of 1905; see also ARE., 1905-06. p. SS. 

25. See 574, 576 and 592 of 1905. 

26. 593 of 1905. 

27. 555 of 1905. 
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regard to the accession date of the King, makes us under¬ 
stand that he ruled at least for seven years, since it is dated 
in S.S. 1185 (=A.D. 1263), which is mentioned as the VII 
regnal year of the King. Another point of interest also 
evolves from this record, since it refers to the copying of 
two records of Kulottimga and five records of Vira Rajendra 
found on the same wall, which would amply go to show that 
these two rulers, whose inscriptions are referred to here, 
were anterior to Vikrama in point of time.® Reference has 
also been made to the inscription from the Chandramoji^- 
vara temple at Tingalur, which is dated in 1197 S.S., 
equivalent to A.D. 1275, and which mentions another 
Vikrama Cola, whose II regnal year is equated with this 
date, thus making his date of accession A.D. 1273.® 

A stone record of Tribhuvanacakravartin Konerimai- 
kondan seen on the north wall of Karivaradaraja peruxnal 
temple at Komaralingam is dated in S.S. 1153 (=A.D. 1231) 
equated with the XXV regnal year of the King, thus mark¬ 
ing his date of accession clearly as A.D, 1206-07. The re¬ 
cord in question is partly in Grantha and partly in Tamil. 
The Tamil portion mentions the King’s name as merely 
Konerimaikondan; but the Grantha part clarifies it when it 
states the king’s name as Vira Rajendra, imdoubtedly the 
Kongu-Cola King of the name,® whose last year is men¬ 
tioned, as has been shown above, in the inscription of 
Nage^varaSvamin temple at Vijayamangalam.®^ These evi¬ 
dences clearly define the regnal dates of this King, as has 
been pointed out already. 

In the same way, we are able to arrive at some decision 
with regard to Kulottunga also. An inscription from 
Avanashi (Coimbatore District) recording the stock-taking 

28. 578 of 1905. 

29. 610 of 1905. 

30. 135 of 1905. 

31. 557 of 1905. 
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of temple lamps mentions S.S. 1125 (—1203 A.D.) as the 
VII regnal year of Kulottunga’s reign.“ This would im- 
mistakably date his acession in A.D. 1196, confuting the date 
arrived at by Mr. Chettiar, as has been already noted. Fur¬ 
ther, with reference to the evidence of the Tiruthamalai 
inscription of the king, to which also reference has been al¬ 
ready made, the regnal dates of this king are equally clear. 

With these inscriptional aids the following tentative 
chronological scheme can be drawn up:- 

1. Vikrama Cola I (1004-1045 A.D.). 

2. - (Ruler unknown). 

3. Abhimana Rajahdiraja (c. 1100 A.D.). 

4. Uttama (dates not known). 

5. Vira Cola I (acc. 1119 A.D.). 

6. Vira Narayana (dates not known). 

7. - (Ruler unknown). 

8. ( j> >» ) • 

9. Vira Cola II (dates unknown). 

10. Kulottunga (1196-1230 A.D.). 

11. Vira Rajendra (1207-1249 A.D.). 

12. - (Ruler unknown). 

13. Vikrama II (1255-1262 A.D.). 

14. - (Ruler unknown). 

15. Vikrama III (1273-1275 A.D.). 

Now, since the dates of Vikrama II and Vikrama III 

are known it is not difficult to assign the dates of the im- 
known ruler No. 14, which must be between A.D. 1262 and 
1273. Since the last dates of Vira RajSndra is known to 
have been A.D. 1248-49 and the accession date of 
Vikrama ll is A.D. 1255, the dates of the unknown ruler 


32. 618 of 1^2. 
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No. 12 ought to be A.D. 1249-1255. The difficulty of the 
chronological scheme is the reverse of the difficulty ex¬ 
perienced in formulating the genealogical scheme. While 
the genealogy of the first six rulers of this dynasty seems to 
be unexceptionable, the chronology of the last six is equally 
unexceptionable. The chronological imcertainty lies only 
with regard to the first nine rulers. Even among these the 
dates of the first rulers are more or less certain, as has been 
already shown. With regard to ruler No. 3, we are certain 
atleast about one date, viz., A.D. 1100, during which be 
must have ruled. The accession date of ruler No. 5 is also 
equally certain as A.D. 1119. Arguing from this last date, 
the known date of ruler No. 3, viz. A.D. 1100, must have 
been his last date or nearly last date, since two rulers 
(Nos. 3 and 4) must be placed between the years 1100 and 
1119. This is further strengthened by the clue given by 
the imcertain regnal year already referred to, which is 
perhaps the 31st of Abhimanacola Rajahdhiraja, in view of 
the fact that full 55 years elapse between the closing date 
of Ruler No. 1 and the known date of No. 3. These con¬ 
siderations will give the following chronological scheme for 
the first Kongu-Cola rulers: — 

1. Vikrama I (A.D. 1004-1045) 

2. Unknown ( „ 1045-1069) 

3. Rajadhiraja ( „ 1069-1100) 

Uttama Cola’s date is now clear, since the accession date of 
his successor, Vira Cola I, is authenticated as A.D. 1119, thus 
giving the following dates for Uttama, the fourth ruler: — 

4. Uttama (A.D. 1100-1119) 

Between Vira Cola I and Vira Cola II there is \m- 
fortunately not even one known date. This presents there¬ 
fore the weakest link in our argumentation. There is a 
spell of 77 years dividing the two rulers, which is covered 
by the reigns of five rulers according to our genealogical 
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scheme. For want of any better basis, I have divid¬ 
ed the period into successive reigns of roughly 15 years and 
evolved the following scheme in the most tentative 


manner: — 

5. Vira Cola I 

6. Vira Narayana 

7. Unknown 

8. Unknown 

9. Vira Cola II 


(A.D. 1119-1134) 
( „ 1134-1149) 
( 1149-1164) 

( „ 1164-1179) 
( „ 1179-1196) 


Consolidating the different pieces of chronological 
evidence here set forth, we will arrive at the following 
Kongu-Cola chronology, to which we can lay claim with the 
evidences at our command: — 


1. 

Vikrama I 

(A.D. 1004-1045) 

2. 

Unknown 

( 

„ 1045-1069) 

3. 

Rajadhiraja 

( 

„ 1069-1100) 

4. 

Uttama 

( 

„ 1100-1119) 

5. 

Vira Cola I 

( 

„ 1119-1134) 

6. 

Vira Narayana 

( 

„ 1134-1149) 

7. 

Unknown 

( 

„ 1149-1164) 

8. 

Unknown 

( 

„ 1164-1179) 

9. 

Vira Cola H 

( 

„ 1179-1196) 

10. 

Kulottimga 

( 

„ 1196-1230) 

11. 

Vira RSjendra 

( 

„ 1207-1249) 

12. 

Unknown 

( 

„ 1249-1255) 

13. 

Vikrama II 

( 

„ 1255-1262) 

14. 

Unknown 

( 

„ 1262-1273) 

15. 

Vikrama III 

( 

„ 1273-1275), 


The list of five unknown rulers in a genealogy of fifteen 
makes the scheme very defective indeed. None the less. 
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it would appear but obvious for any student of the Kongu- 
Cola history that these rulers must have reigned in the 
chronological space assigned to them not only because of the 
Pardkesari and Rdjakesari titles, which generally alternate 
in the Cola genealogies, but also from the very evidence of 
the known dates to which reference has been made. Ob¬ 
vious Kongu-Cola inscriptions collected in the Coimbatore 
District during the Epigraphist’s field seasons for 1920 and 
1923 have brought to light many names and titles of kings 
not occurring in this genealogy. Such are names like Vira 
Parakrama Cola and Perumal Vira Coladeva and titles like 
Rajake§arivarman Konerimaikondan and ParakeSarivarman 
Konerimaikondan occurring quite often in these inscrip¬ 
tions.^ These must be the names and titles of Kings whom 
we have designated as unknown kings. Between Raja- 
keSari Viranarayana (Ruler No. 6) and ParakeSari Vira 
Cola (Ruler No. 9) we have made room for two rulers 
(Nos. 7 and 8), one of whom ought to have been Parake&ari 
and the other, RajakeSari. The two names, Rajake^ari- 
varman Konerimaikondan and Parake^arivarman Koneri¬ 
maikondan referred to in inscriptions collected in the years 
1919-20 well suggest themselves as the names of the un¬ 
known rulers, 7 and 8, at this point. One inscription of this 
collection particularly refers to one Perumal Vira Cola, 
whose XXIV regnal year is mentioned.®* He is possibly the 
unknown ruler No. 2, who rules for exactly 24 years ac¬ 
cording to our chronological scheme. 

The greatest confirmation, however, of the schemes here 
adumbrated is the position occupied in them by the two 
brothers, Kulottungi and Vira Rajendra, whose dates are 
well ascertained. It would appear from the scheme here 
proposed that they succeed Vira Cola II and are possibly his 
sons. The scheme proposed by Mr. C. M. Ramachandran 


33. ARE., 1919-20, p. lU. 
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Chettiar, while falling outside the chronological position 
warranted by the inscriptions of these two rulers, misses 
the central point in Kongu-Cola history, namely that ^^a 
Cola II was the first to unite the two Kongu regions, the 
North and the South, under his single rule.^® This, it would 
appear, got divided under his two sons, Kulottunga and Vira 
Rajendra, to be reunited by Vira Rajendra possibly after the 
death of Kulottunga.®® This is the very reason why only 
Vira Cola II and Vira Rajendra claim in their inscriptions to 
have ruled over both the regions of Kongu together 
(Irukongum dndavan), while Kulottunga, who comes in 
between them, does not make any such claim. Further, 
while the inscriptions of Kulottunga are to be found in the 
region of Karur, those of Vira Rajendra are found in the 
region of Vijayamangalam near Erode, which seems to indi¬ 
cate that there was some partition between them after the 
death of their father, Vira Cola II. 

Another interesting inscription dated in the XVII regnal 
year of Kulottunga coming from the west wall of the cen¬ 
tral shrine of the Agni^vara temple at Nerur (Karur Taluk) 
informs us that Konerimaikondan Kulottungacoladeva made 
the yatmdhdnd of a village “on setting out to Madura to get 

his kingdom for his nephew (marumaganar).kara- 

deva”.” The event mentioned here must have taken place 
c. A.D. 1213, having in view his accredited date of accession. 
The help preferred by the Kongu-Cola referred to in the re¬ 
cord in question seems to have been a help to the Pandyan 
King Jatavarman Kulailikharadeva (1190-1216 A.D.) in a 
war that he had to wage for his kingdom with some powerful 
enemy c. 1213 A.D. Looking at the Cola inscriptions of tibe 
period, we jQnd Kulottunga Ill making an expedition against 
the same Pandyan king roimd about the same date, to which 
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the Cola King’s inscription of his XXXIV regnal year®* 
clearly refers. It is no doubt astonishing that the de jure 
viceroy of the Cola King should have helped the Pandyan 
as against his own overlord and master. But this would 
only indicate that the Cola power was waning during the 
period (a fact seen from other stone records as well), that 
the Kongu-Colas were increasing in power and that the 
Pandyas were bidding fair to become an imperial power in 
South India. The glowing success against KulaSekhara to 
which the Cola inscriptions of the period, however, lay claim 
seems to be nothing but an exaggeration—an empty boast 
without a basis—since the war ends on all hands in the 
restoration of KulaSekhara to the throne. 

The point that has to be remembered here is that both 
the names and the dates assigned to these rulers are quite 
in keeping with those assigned to the Cola emperors of the 
time. Thus Rajahdhiraja I ruled between A.D. 1018 and 
1054; and it was possibly in his reign that the Kongu-Cola 
kings Rajahdhiraja Uttama and his brother Rajahdhi¬ 
raja Vira-Cola were bom. The use of the name Kulottunga 
for the Kongu-Cola who ruled between 1196 and 1230 is 
understandable seeing that his great namesake, the Cola 
Emperor, Kulottunga, the first of the name, was ruling 
between 1070 and 1120. Possibly the Kongu-Cola King 
here referred to was bom during the reign of this Cola King. 
The progress that is recorded for the Kongu-Cola power is 
again in keeping with the declining fortunes of the imperial 
power at Tanjore. The two mlers, Vira Cola and Vira 
Rajendra, who are mentioned as ruling over both the North 
and South Kongu regions between the years 1179 and 1249 
fall within the period of the weak successors of Kulottunga I. 

The inscriptions of the period refer to numerous feuda¬ 
tories and independent chieftains. An inscription from 
Aragalur (Salem District) dated in the XIII regnal year of 


38. Colas, n, pt. i, p. 131. 
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Kulottunga III records a defensive alliance in the service of 
the King between RcLjarajadevan Ponparappinan and 
Kiliyiir Malayaman of Tirukoviliir,®® which indicates clearly 
the instability of the central power. The great chieftain of 
the Salem region, the Adigaman of Tagadur, though he rises 
into prominence during this period, the centre of his 
influence seems to have shifted to a different direction and 
we find him making benefactions to temples on the Pennar 
region in the modern district of North Arcot.*® An inscrip¬ 
tion of his from Cengama (North Arcot) is very significant 
in that it mentions an earlier compact made by him in the 
XXIV regnal year (of Kulottunga III?) with two chieftains 
which includes the provision that he (Adigaman) should 
contract no alliance with certain other chiefs, among whom 
Siyagangan is mentioned by name.^^ It would appear that 
Siyagangan being no other than the chieftain of the 
Coimbatore region mentioned as the patron of the gram¬ 
marian Bavanandi, that there was during this period a divi¬ 
sion of parties between the North and South Kongu. Ap¬ 
parently this led on to a conflict, which ended in the con¬ 
quest of the former by the Kongu-Cola, who had hitherto 
ruled over the southern part. The claim made by the two 
Kongu-Cola rulers already referred to that they reigned over 
both the divisions of the Kongude^ during the years 1196 
and 1249 becomes very true and meaningful at this point. 
One of the inscriptions of Vira Rajendra in fact implies the 
conquest effected by him over the Adigaman, since a tem¬ 
ple named after the latter as AdiyacoleSvaramudaiyar in the 
Namakkal region is mentioned as being within the confines 
of Vira Rajendra’s kingdom. Possibly this conquest was 
effected after the date of the inscription mentioning the 
compact between the North Kongu chiefs, which would be 
roughly c. 1199 A.D. 

39. 440 of 1913; see also ARE., 1914, p. 117. 

40. 536 of 1902; 161 of 1902 etc. 

41. 107 of 1900; SJJ., VH, 119. 
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The epigraphical records of the Kongu-Colas indeed 
fumish much useful information; but they do not help us to 
specify the capital. Was it the old site of Dharapuram in 
Coimbatore district, near which many inscriptions of the 
first ruler, Vikrama I, are to be foxmd or was it near Koma- 
ralingam in Udumalpet Taluk, near which also many of his 
inscriptions are to be seen? Though it is impossible to de¬ 
cide precisely, it were better to stick to the old site, which 
was the centre of Kongunad for centuries before Vikrama, 
as the region where must have lain his capital. It is how¬ 
ever without doubt that the centre of Kongu-Cola activity 
for fuU 300 years was confined to the Coimbatore region 
primarily more than any other in Kongumandalam. Most 
of our inscriptions of the Kongu-Colas come to us from the 
Avanashi, Dharapuram and Vijayamangalam regions, which 
must have been therefore the centre of their activity and 
the best clue with regard to the location of their capital is to 
be perhaps had from the numerous inscriptions, nearly 40 in 
number, of the first Kongu-Cola, which come from the region 
of Tirumuruganpundi, near Tirupur in Coimbatore district. 
In the same way, one of Vikrama’s well-known titles found 
in these stone records, viz., ‘Konattan’, seems to point to the 
place of his origin, since Konadu comprised the region of 
the modem Pudukottah and its confines. 

The mention of the title ‘Konattan’ for Vikrama thus 
raises a very interesting point bearing on the history of 
the Colas themselves. Despite Prof. Sastri’s monumental 
work on them the question of their origin is still an im- 
decided issue. The important chieftaincy of the Irukkuvels 
of Kodumbalur in the same Pudukottah region seems to 
have done yeoman service in the Cola rise to power.“ While 
the epigraphs in question describe the first Kongu-Cola as 
‘Konattan’, the Tiruthondarthokaianthdthi of Nambiandar 
Nambi (A.D. X century) describes Aditya I as ‘‘Enkad 

42. Arokiaswami; The Early History of the Vel^dr Boain, pt. ii. 
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Iraivan Irukkuvelur mannidam”. Thus both the imperial 
Colas and the Kongu-Colas appear as Velir chieftains in their 
origin with their centre at Kodumbalur (Irukkuvelur), The 
same is brought out even more explicitly by the famous 
historian-poet of the XII century, Sekkilar, in the following 
lines of his Idangalainayanar Puranam: 

“Kurukarungum konattu kodinagara kodumbalur 

Ponnedimthol Adittan”. 

It is true that nearly 300 inscriptions of the Kongu- 
Colas have now been secured. Still they throw very little 
light on the kind of administration, which they had given to 
Kongu, during a period longer than that covered by British 
administration in modem times. The impression, however, 
which these mute stone records leave on our mind is that 
these rulers had at any rate given the much needed peace to 
the country. For all the long period covered by their rule 
we hear of only one serious war or invasion that occurred 
in the reign of Vira Rajendra, in which certain temples in 
Karavalinddu on the banks of the Amravati are said to have 
suffered damages.^ The inscription which records this 
quickly adds that the king gave the donation of a village— 
Irattyampadi in Vaigavinadu—for the rectification of the 
injury thus caused. The King also got an order engraved 
on the gopuram of the temple of Sangramanallur exhorting 
the soldiers to protect temples and their premises from 
devastation during expeditions^—an act that well forestalls 
the great Mahratta leader, Sivaji, who is credited with hav¬ 
ing paid compensation to owners of land for the spoliation 
of crops trampled by his army. 

Reserving the study of social and economic conditions 
of Kongu during this period for a separate chapter a few 
administrative notes alone, as we may call them, concerning 

43. ARE., 1916, p. 99. 
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the Kongu-Cola rule may be here given. The admi¬ 
nistrative divisions made by the, imperial Colas were 
maintained during the period of the Kongu-Cola rule 
as well. The only new light which the inscriptions 
of these Kongu-Cola rulers throw is that some of 
the nodus contained really thickly populated villages. 
The reference to 14 villages of Vadaparisaranadu and 
13 villages of Karavalinadu gives us an idea of the 
area of these 24 divisions into which Kongumandalam 
was divided during the period.*® T^ere is no reference at 
all in the inscriptions of these rulers to ministers or the 
like in administration, though jt is certain that a rather 
elaborate administrative staff was maintained. A record of 
the Kongu-Cola, Vlra Rajendra,*® lays down the duties 
of royal officers vis a vis the managers of temple 
affairs and warns the former from unnecessary interference 
in the work of the latter. Another inscription of the Kongu- 
Cola King designated as Parake^ari Tribhuvanacakravartin 
Konerimaikondan (probably meaning Vira Rajendra’s 
brother, Kulottunga) coming from Pariyur (Gobichetti- 
palayam Taluk) seeks to remit temples in Kongu of 
a tax called ‘Vdttachchu’; and in doing so the record 
gives a detailed account of the duties of the tax-collector to¬ 
wards the subjects. We do not know what exactly was this 
tax, though there can be little doubt, after reading this re¬ 
cord, that the Kongu-Cola king was anxious about the wel¬ 
fare of his subjects.*’ It is deducible from the same record 
that the royal officers were oppressive and were often given 
to corrupt practices, and that the king was always careful 
to check them. 

A propos of this an interesting inscription of the very 
first Kongu-Cola ruler is very enlightening, when it describes 

45. ARE., 1904-05, p. 62. 

46. 154 at 1909. 

47. 185 of 1910; see also ARE., 1910-11, p. 74. 
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him “as wielding a sceptre seated resplendent xmder his 
glowing white parasol appropriating to himself a sixth share 
of the produce of the land discarding the rest and was to the 
subjects like a mother to a new-born babe”.^® This may be 
taken as throwing light not only on the nature of" royal 
taxation but also as a compendious statement on the rule of 
these erstwhile viceroys of the Colas, in the region where 
they had set up their independence. 

The temple occupying a central position in the 
administration of the day is well brought out in many 
inscriptions of the period. Besides the epigraph of Vira 
Rajendra, to which reference has been made above, an 
inscription of the III regnal year of a king mentioned as 
Parakesari Tribhuvana Viradeva (Vira Cola II?) from 
Vijayamangalam records an order addressed to the Pujaris 
and temple managers of a number of districts and towns.^® 
It is unfortunate that from the epigraphist’s analysis of the 
record we are not able to say what that order was. Possibly 
it referred to administrative action or payment of tax to the 
King. The inscription of Vira Rajendra cited above deals 
with the same issue, and instructs his officers in taking care 
not to molest the temple servants and those who dwelt in 
the tirumadaivildgam (temple premises). This inscription 
also brings to light two new taxes,®® dandakurram and the 
manruppadu, which had to be paid by the residents in the 
premises of the temple. Hie King orders that these taxes 
be collected by royal officers from those who had defaulted 
and be paid into the temple treasury, without the officers 
themselves entering the temple premises, which would 
imply that no molestation of any kind ought to be 
caused to the defaulters. The order carefully mentions 

48. 183 of 1920. 

49. 582 of 1905. 

50. They were most probably fines rather than taxes, the term *dandam’ 
meaning *fine\ 
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that cesses etc., payable to royal treasury have been 
paid “ Though we are not again in a position to define 
what these two taxes were, it is clear that they were temple 
dues, possibly for the use of temple lands. The general im¬ 
pression which such records give us confirms the 
important position of the temple in the administrative 
system of the day. Another inscription from Sangra- 
manallur dated in the reign of one Konerimaikondan 
informs us of the custom of selling off land belonging 
to persons who turned traitors (drohi) to the king in favour 
of temple servants.®^ Often taxes were waived in considera¬ 
tion of service in temple and the Pariyur record referred to 
befoi'e emphasises the same point.®^ An inscription from Ka- 
dagathur (Dharmapuri Tk.) records the gift of taxes on 
looms within the temple premises for maintaining a lamp in 
that temple.®^ A record coming from Vijayamangalam regis¬ 
ters an order regarding the division of income in all temples 
of Kuruppunadu.®® Does this envisage a pooling of temple 
income in the whole district of Kuruppunadu or a schedule 
of division of income in every one of the temples in this 
nddu between the temple and the King? 

The second noteworthy feature—^the importance of the 
village in the administrative mechanism of the day—^is 
equally well brought out in numerous inscriptions. An epi¬ 
graph from Avanashi records that the inhabitants of the two 
districts of Vellanadu and Puluvanadu in Vadaparasarai- 
nadu settled that four families in the village of Sevur were 
to be freed from certain obligations.®® Another from Sevur 
records that the people of Vellanadu made a grant 

51. 154 of 1909. 

52. 232 of 1909. 

K. 185 of 1910. 

54. 194 of 1910. 

55. 585 of 1905. 

56. 184 of 1909. 
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to god ” and a third from Avanashi records the gift of the 
tax, ‘kudikanam’ by the villagers of Vellanur to the deity 
of the place.®® There are numerous stone records in Kongu 
recording in the same style. The Colanpurvapattaiyam, gives 
descriptive accounts of the personnel of village administra¬ 
tion, village after village, in which mention is made of ‘Ur- 
kaniyalan’ (protector of the village), ‘Kaiyettukannakkan’ 
(village accountant) and the ‘Panamthandi puravariyan’ 
(the tax-collector), who seem to have been the three 
important officers of village government, who acted under 
the orders of the village assemblJ^ Besides these the ‘6ama- 
yamudali’ (religious head), the ‘Nattanmai’ (general head) 
and the ‘Ilantheri’ (messenger) are also mentioned in the 
same work. The first mentioned three officers took to them¬ 
selves one-tenth of the tax for their work and the rest was 
given to the king, according to the same record.®® 

The Kongu-Cola rulers would appear to have issued 
their own coins, of which three varieties are chiefly men¬ 
tioned in their records They are the vardgan, the achchu 
and the kalanju, besides the common coins generally desig¬ 
nated as pon and kusu Mr. C. M. Ramachandran Chettiar 
has equated these coins with reference to the number of 
lamps for which each of them was paid as being achu = 
kalanju = 8 varagans.®® Possibly the kalanju was a gold 
coin, while achchu was of a baser metal and larger in size. 
This supposition is strengthened by the names like “yanai- 
achchu”, “undi-achchu”, “amudan-achchu”, “panchala- 
achchu”, etc., which would show the wide variety and 
prevalence of these coins during the period. 

It is doubtless that the Kongu-Cola rulers maintained a 
well trained and well-equipped army. Reference has already 

57. Inss. of S. Dts., p. 6. 

58. Ibid., p. 8. 

59. Colanpurvapattaiyam (Madras Govt., publication) p. 188. 

60. Coimbatore Dt., Manual, p. 272. 
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been made to Vira Rajendra’s inscription which mentions the 
ruin caused to certain temples in Karaivalinadu by the army 
on the march and his consequent exhortation to his soldiers 
to protect temples and temple premises. The Kongu country, 
as we shall show in the following chapter, contained numer¬ 
ous warlike tribes and castes of people almost in their primor¬ 
dial condition of whom excellent soldiers could be made. The 
Vedar and the Vellalas filled the kingdom and they made 
good soldiers. The former were unerring marksmen and 
the latter were considered to be such good fighters that they 
formed the most trusted army men of the imperial Colas 
themselves.®^ Inscriptions mentioning temple donations 
refer to many military officers, bearing evidence to the fact 
that numerous military officers and generals were employed 
in the army of the Kongu-Colas. Names of battalions are 
also referred to in these records and we find them always 
named in connection with some achievement for which 
they were well-known. Thus an inscription of Vira 
Rajendra from Manniyur (Annur) refers to a battalion 
which is called “A(mattam)gandan-terrinda-Kaik6lar”.®^— 
a name that evidently refers to a victory won by the batta¬ 
lion. The name ‘Kaikolar’ is often made to refer to army 
men in the inscriptional records of the day and possibly it 
referred to the strength of their arms (Kai in Tamil mean¬ 
ing hand). 

We have no record referring to the way in which jus¬ 
tice was meted out and how trials of cases were proceeded 
with. In general we may say that rarely any case went 
up to the king for decision. The local assembly, whether 
it was the ur or the sabhd, was the immediate court of jus¬ 
tice, from where there was an appeal to the decision by 
the royal officer in charge of the administration of the 


61. The term ‘Velaikarar* used in Cola records to signify the trusted 
army of the king seems to be in fact a corruption of the term *VeUankar\ In 
any case the ‘VeUanpadai* was famous in Cola times. 

62. 614 of 1922. 
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nadu. With regard to the methods of trial that were in 
vogue at the time though we are unable to state anything 
definitely, we may conclude reasonably from the evidence 
available that witnesses were allowed and examined 
and that in certain difficult cases even trial by ordeal 
was resorted to. An example taken from what had 
happened in Konadu — the original home of the Kongu- 
Colas, as has been shown above — will be very much to the 
point. An inscription from this region dated in the middle 
of the XIII century A.D. refers to a great trial in which 
certain pujdris of the temple of Tirukalukkuramudaiya- 
nayanar were required to say the truth with regard to theft 
of cash and jewels in the temple. Some of them accepted 
their guilt; while the others denied it. The lying pujdris in 
this case are said to have been treated to a trial by ordeal, 
in which they were required to handle a red-hot 
ploughshare.®^ Proofs by records were also obviously 
allowed. But a distinction between civil and criminal cases 
as exists now did not then exist. 

IV. 

The Pandyan and the HoysAla Interlude 

The attempt of the Pandyas seems to have been at first 
to rid Kongu of the imperial Colas and the intruding Hoy§a- 
las, though they ended by setting up their own viceroyalty in 
the region. The decaying fortimes of the Kongu-Colas seem 
to have offered not only the opportunity but also the neces¬ 
sity for such an establishment of Pandyan power in 
Kongu. The first Pandyan viceroy — called for the sake of 
convenience the “Kongu-Pandya viceroy” — seems to have 
been set up by the Pandyan King, Jatavarman Sundara, 
who ascended the throne at Madura in A.D. 1251. In proof 
of the power exercised by this King over our region 


63. 372 of 1906. 
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many stone records are still to be foimd in and around 
Vijayamangalam bearing his name.®^ 

The Kongu-Pandya viceroyalty never grew up to such 
dimensions as the earlier one of the Colas and certainly did 
not ever attain to an independent status. The only two 
viceroys of the Pandyas, of whom we hear in the records 
of the times, are Vira Pandya, who seems to have governed 
Kongu between A.D. 1265 and 1285 (following the chrono¬ 
logy of his inscriptions) and another called Sundara 
Pandya, one of whose records is found in KugalGr (Gobi 
taluk). The Kongu-Pandya viceroys in general did, how¬ 
ever, untold good to Kongudesa by their strict adherence to 
law. A very interesting record in this connection from 
Periapalayam (Coimbatore District) dated in the XXII 
regnal year of the Viceroy, Sundara Pandya, gives us an 
idea of the duties of persons appointed to be in charge of 
tanks, irrigation channels, anicuts, temples, etc.®’' Collection 
of new taxes, the ‘vaikalpattam’ (canal tax) and the ‘pa§i- 
pattam’ (fishing tax) are here mentioned as local imposts 
which were paid in this case to a fisherman, who was put 
in charge of the local canal. In short, the Kongu-Pandya 
interlude in Kongu administrative history was to evolve 
order and enforce obedience to law; and that seems to have 
been necessary at a time, when there were too many loyal¬ 
ties to satisfy and persons to obey.®* 

64. 548-553 of 1905. 

65. 16 of 1891; 196, 197 and 657 of 1905. His inscriptions range from Coim¬ 
batore to Salem. 

66. 472 of 1913. 

67. ARE., 1908-09; see also pt. ii, para 26. 

68. Such was the control effected by the P^dyas in Kongu that even a 
Cola prince is mentioned with Pandyan name. Thus an inscription from 
ParanjervaU (Kangayanadu) recording the gift of a village and tank to the 
temple of the place mentions Vikrama Cola as * Viramapandiyadevar (Inss., 
of S. Dts., No. 1.) The meykirti of Maravarman Simdara refers in fact to this 
even in a more concrete form. In what seems to have been a boxmdary dis¬ 
pute the rulers of North and South Kongu are said to have fallen at the feet 
of the Pandyan king for settlement. ([§astri; Pandyan Kingdom, p. 118). 

K. 32 
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One such loyalty which the people had to care for 
at this time in Kongu history was with respect to the 
HoySalas. The Hoy^la occupation of the region was an 
event earlier in point of time than the Pandyan occupation 
above referred to. As early as the period of the Hoy^la 
king, Narasimha II, the Kongudesarajakkal mentions names 
of many Hoy^ala chieftains holding sway over Kongu. Such 
are the names Sangrada Nayaka, his son, Boganna Nayaka, 
Martanda Dandanayaka (who is mentioned as minister of 
the King) and Kodanda Nayaka (mentioned as the “general 
manager of all the affairs”). Possibly these were people who 
had much to do with the administration of the region during 
the time of Naralimha II. The same is borne out by another 
statement in the same work, which describes Vira Ballala, 
son of Narasimha, as “a lion in the estimation of Congu- 
nangavadi and other Palayakarar.”®® 

The contemporary history of the Pandyas also indicate 
that the Hoysala power sought to establish its sway in 
Kongu by befriending the Pandyas. Thus under Vira Nara- 
^§imha, the Hoy^Ia King, we find the Pandyas and the 
Hoysalas in terms of great intimacy and there is even indi¬ 
cation of some marriage alliance into which the two powers 
had entered. An inscription of Maravarman Sundara dated 
in the XI year of his reign names a village in Tinnevelly 
area after Vira Some^vara calling him very significantly 
“mamadi Vira Narasimha” (uncle Vira Narasimha).’'® Even 
in territories nominally under the Pandyas the HoySala 
Dandanayakas exercised real authority and power and it 
appeared as though the de facto sovereignty was with 
them. A record of Maravarman Sundara II states that 
the Pandya at the request of his uncle Somelvara remitted 
the taxes on the village of Tirukottij^ to provide 
for offerings etc.’^ An inscription from Modur (Dharma- 


69. KDR., MJLS., XTV, pp. 24-26. 

70. 156 of 1894; 138 of 1894. 

71. 292 of 1930. 
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pun Taluk) records that the marriage tax was remitted in 
Tagadurnadu by an officer who “possessed the strength and 
powers of the Hoy§ala King Vishnuvardhana”J^ This re¬ 
cord gives us an idea of the supreme power with which the 
Hoy^la officers of the day were clothed in Kongu. 

The decline of the Hoyialas is dated to commence from 
A.D. 1342, the year of the death of Vira Ballala III. But 
from A.D. 1291 to this date and even for some years after¬ 
wards, they exerted supreme influence over not only Kongu 
but the whole Tamil country. 

V 

Indeterminate Factors 

The political condition of Kongu during the period 
was so overwrought with power politics, that it is 
difficult for us to picture fully the administrative 
condition of the day. What with the Cola imperial 
power, the power of the Kongu-Cola rulers, the onrush 
of the Pandyas and the intrusion of the Hoy^las, the 
administration must have suffered changes verily as in a 
kaleidoscope, so fundamental as to produce a unity and 
yet so interwoven with each other that it is impossible 
to distinguish its component parts. In spite of these difficul¬ 
ties it is possible to gauge the position in some way, since 
we are at least certain as to the rulers, who interfered in 
Kongu administration during this time with particular refer¬ 
ence to the names and dates of at least some of them. But 
there are other rulers about whom we are not so sure, and 
this again makes the administrative history of the times very 
nebulous in spite of aU our knowledge. 

The first in this latter series is the list of numerous 
chieftains recorded in the epigraphs of the period, who ap- 
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pear to have been for all intents and purposes the inde¬ 
pendent masters of their regions. One such person is men¬ 
tioned as Ponnambalakuttan, whose records appear in the 
region of modem Palladam Taluk (Coimbatore District) 
and particularly round the village of Perumanallur.” One 
inscription from Sangramanallur (Udumalpet Taluk) men¬ 
tions Gandaradichansetti alias Adhirada Eajakkandiyadeva 
as a feudatory (4amanta) of King Vira Cola, “who ruled the 
two Kongus together”.’^ Another inscription from Kanga- 
yam refers to “the reign of Balayyadeva raja”.’® A stone 
record from the temple at Taramangalam (Omalur Taluk) 
mentions the gift of a whole village by one Kandiyadevar, 
“Lord of Vadapuvaniyanadu”;’® while another from Araga- 
lur (Salem District) mentions Puniyavalhiyar “wife of 
Rajaraja Venkovarayar and daughter of Iranan Kova- 
larayar”.” It is doubtless that the two mentioned in the 
latter inscription, the son-in-law and the father-in-law, are 
two chieftains who ruled over regions of Kongu during this 
period, in proof whereof we find an inscription of the same 
place and of the same time mentioning an order of the same 
Venkovarayar fixing the price of wet and dry lands at 6 
kdsu per kuli and 2 fcdsu per kuli respectively.™ Another 
chieftain by the name Adittan Ganapathi Alvan of Kappalur 
sumamed Vanadarajan is mentioned as attesting an order 


73. Inss., of Dts., No. 38. Ins. No. 36 in the same list dated in the IV 
regnal year of Vira Rajendra gives the designation “Chief of Perumanallur”. 

74. 144 of 1909. 

75. Inss., of S. Dts., p, 35. No. 20. 

76. 30 of 1900. This record furnishes the XXVII regnal year of one Jata- 
varman Sundara as its date. If this be a reference to the King, JatSvarman Sun- 
dara, the second of the name, its date would be fixed as A.D. 1278. Now the 
records of the Kongu-Cola ruler Vira Bajendra speaks of a son of his named 
Kandiyadeva. Does the record under discussion indicate the same son as a 
ruler of a small division of Kongu, when the Pandyas had set up their sway in 
this kingdom? If this be so, this record must be taken to furnish as well a 
clue to the later history of the Kongu-Colas. 

77. 447 of 1913. 

78. 446 of 1913. 
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of a king, whose name is not mentioned but whose III regnal 
year is mentioned.” 

One may stop with this list here, though there are many 
more of this variety mentioned in the stone records of Kongu, 
to give us an idea of the numerous chieftains, who play¬ 
ed their part in the administration of the times but are little 
known to us. On the other hand, the Cera Kings, who figure 
in Kongu inscriptions of the period, constitute a real difficulty 
to the student of administrative history. The southern Kongu 
country alone furnishes as many as 130 inscriptions con¬ 
nected with royal persons or royal names which are distinctly 
Cera. One record, in particular, mentions Kovanputhur®° 
(modern Coimbatore) with the surname Virakeralanallur.®* 
Such are also other names like Amarabhuyanganallur and 
Amarabhuyanga-Caturvedimangalam i-eferred to in some of 
the inscriptions of the time. In the days of the Cola kings, 
Vira Rajendra I and Rajendra, Kongudesa itself seems to 
have been known as Adhiradarajamandalam,®^ possibly after 
the Kerala King Adhiradaraja, who has lent his name to 
a temple in the region of Kolumam, the temple of Adhira- 
daradichchuramudaiyar,®^ and to a canal, which is called in 
inscriptions as Adhiradaraja-vaikal. The same king is com¬ 
memorated in the name of a street at Muttam (modem 
Bolumampatti in Coimbatore District) which is called Adhi- 
radarasantirumadaivilagam 

These evidences taken conjointly posit a period of the 
KerEila occupation of the region round modem Coim¬ 
batore, Udumalpet and Pollachi during this period. 
To this day a village three miles west of Coimbatore is called 
Virakeralam; while nine inscriptions in the temple walls of 

79. 448 of 1913. 

80. 133 of 1909. 

81. Ibid. 

82. 143 of 1909. 

83. 143 of 1909. 

84. 150 of 19ia 
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Komaralingam mention Kerala names. While there is no 
doubt that the Cera penetration into South Kongu had gone 
as far as Erode, where Cera inscriptions are still to be seen, 
the famous Vira Cola plates would indicate that the Ceras 
had even gone beyond this limit as far north as Namakkal 
in Salem district.®® This set of four plates, of which only 
three have so far been secured, from Namakkal gives a 
genealogy of Cera rulers, who possibly ruled over this 
region for a long time. However, since the IV plate is miss¬ 
ing, we are unable to trace the history of this dynasty 
fully, though it is doubtless that portions of North 
Kongu were under the sway of these rulers atleast 
for some time during this period. It is wonderful that even 
a powerful chieftain of this region like Adigaman of Tagadur 
calls himself a Cera, though in point of fact he was not.®® 

It is said in tradition that round 896 A.D. a 
few Kongu merchants, who had taken articles of trade into 
the Cera country, were robbed of their wares by the people 
of the region, and a fight ensuing between the people 
of the two regions near the modern village of Valaiyar, 
the Ceras became victorious.®’ Following this victory 
the Cera rulers would appear to have made several invasions 
of Kongu both through the Palghat gap and through the 
valley of the Amravathi and established their sway from 
time to time over these regions. It is impossible to 

85. LA,, IX, pp. 47-50: Lefanu: Salem Manual, pp. 365-68: El, III, pp. 78 f. 

86. E.I., VI, p. 332. A copper plate grant of Pandyan Nedunjadaiyan 
refers to his fight with Adigaman, who was allied with the Pallava and the 
Keralas. (lA,, XXII, p. 73). One of the very first events connected with the 
Tagadur chief is his defeat by the Cera King which is referred to in the 
Patirruppattu, In later history we find him more allied with the Colas than 
with the Ceras. In any case there is no evidence of his having been a Cera 
in origin. The Sambuvaraiyar of Kadambur, who claim to have descended 
from the Adigamans, were not certainly Cera. 

87. The same tradition alleges that the very name Valaiyar was given 
to the place from the river that flows there, which was first given this name 
from the fact that the Cera forces wa^ed their blood-stained swords in that, 
river after their victory. (Val = sword). 
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say for certain how far the Cera occupation of Kongu 
affected its administration or even to define the extent 
to which the Kerala rulers accepted the dominion of the 
Cola once the latter had established their sway in that 
region. One of the great Cera rulers of Namakkal, to 
whose copper plates we have already referred, calls himslf 
Vira Cola, indicating thereby his acknowledgment of the 
Cola suzerain; but many Cera rulers of Southern Kongu 
have given their own names to places and administrative 
divisions as we find in Keralakesarinallur and Vira Kerala 
Valanadu of which we read in inscriptions. On the other 
hand, the Cera inscriptions from the Coimbatore region, to 
which reference has been made above, have all been dated 
in the reigns of the Kongu-Cola rulers, Vira Cola I and Vira 
Rajendra, indicating the Cera acknowledgment of their 
suzerainty. 

Such was the nature of the administrative condition of 
Kongu in the post-Ganga era, that it was a veritable admi¬ 
nistrative kaleidoscope. There was certainly a variety of 
changing rules of conduct and changing overlordships, 
though through them all there was a unity though not a 
uniformity. 



CHAPTER X 


SOCIETY IN A FLUX 

The history of India is a striking example of the periodi¬ 
cal cycle of progress and decay incidental to the history of 
any nation. It is all the more so with regard to the history 
of South India. Prof. K. A. N. 3astri sums up with great 
truth his view with regard to South Indian Society during 
the period under reference in the folowing manner: 

“The history of the Cola empire belongs on the 
whole to this earlier and happier phase of Indian his¬ 
tory and we shall see that in spite of much that appears 
primitive and even offensive to us much greater things 
were accomplished by corporate and voluntary efforts, 
a greater sense of social harmony prevailed and a con¬ 
sciousness of active citizenship was more widespread 
when the Cola kings held sway in Southern India than 
in more recent times. 

I 

Population: The Evidence or the 
ColanpurvapAttaiyam 

(a) The Density oj the Population —^It is difficult at 
this distance of time to picture to ourselves satisfactorily the 
general condition of society in the days to which we refer 
here. It is particularly so, when we isolate a small region 
in South India, as we have done here. Reference has been 
made in our records more to the rulers than to the ruled 
and while we get memories of kings, chieftains and 
petty riders revived by our sources no aid is rendered 
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by them to visualise with any degree of exactitude the num¬ 
ber of people over whom they held sway. Decidedly there 
is no census of the times on record. Still the mention of 
numberless chieftains in our inscriptional records gives one 
the impression of numerous subjects as well. 

The region of Kongu was, however, perhaps the least 
populated among the then known regions of South India. It is 
to this the work Colanpurvapattaiyam pointedly refers. This 
work, which purports to be a rendering of an old copper 
plate of the Cola king discovered in Kancipura, seeks to 
describe the way in which society and government were orga¬ 
nised in Kongu and how numerous castes of people, parti¬ 
cularly the Vellalas, Kaikolas (Idangaiyar), and the Chettis 
(Valangaiyar), were brought from outside and made to 
colonise this region under the aegis and the immediate 
supervision of the Cola king. 

Though there is much that is absolutely nebulous and 
out-of-joint in the statements made in this work it seems to 
be unnecessary to underestimate its value particularly from 
the point of view of social history. A stone record 
from Sangramanallur (Udumalpet Taluk)^ coming from 
the Cole^vara temple of the place and dated in the LXV 
regnal year of Vira Rajendra mentions the offerings made in 
it by one Kacciyarayan, the leader of the Kongu Kaikolas; 
and he seems to be the person mentioned in the Colanpurva- 
pattaiyam? as Kacciveeran. The chronological limits of the 
events detailed in this work can thus be roughly established 
as falling within the first decade of the XIII century A.D. 
With this datum before us it is possible to describe the 

2. 136 of 1909. 

3. See also the opinion of Mr. V. Rangachariya in his Inscriptions Vol. I, 
p. 567. He thinks that the temple was founded by Vira Cola II. The identi¬ 
fication of Kacciyarayan is very plausible, though the Colanpurvapattaiyam 
mentions one Karikalg along with him. This must refer only to a title of 
the Cola king of the period, who must have been Kulottunga III to whom 
this title is given in many inscriptions of the times (See for ex., 527 of 1918). 

K. 33 
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Kongu society of the times with some degree of exactness 
with the help of this work. 

It is thus obvious from this work that as late as 
the XIII century Kongu offered much scope for the 
migration of numerous waves of people from outside, 
which would at the same time indicate that for a 
good part of time covered by the age of the Colas 
Kongu was but sparsely populated. The same is to be seen 
in the comparatively small number of places mentioned in 
the epigraphs of the period.^ The characteristic mark of the 
Kongu social history of the times lies, therefore, in the 
constant influx of new peoples from outside and the con¬ 
sequent change in social customs and manners, which was 
frequent. 

(b) The Historical Value of Colanpurvapattaiyam: The 
date of the copper-plate on which the Colanpurvapattaiyam 
is based need, however, to be verified. It is mentioned in 
this work that a Cola king Karikala colonised the Kongu 
coimtry with people of various tribes and castes building 
temples wherever he went, dividing the country into 
suitable administrative units and arranging for the manage¬ 
ment of both the temples and the administrative divisions. 
The work, however, naively adds that all this was done 
because it was the only way of curing himself from a deadly 
disease with which he was affected.® Whatever the truth of 
the motive that was behind the king in this great work, we 
are able to prove from inscriptional records that many 

4. The number is in no way comparable to what we find now. The 
following are almost the only place-names to be traced in the inscriptions of 
the times: Manniyur (Annur), Kavaiyanputtur (Koyilpalayam), Idigarai, 
Kallai, Kovanputhur (Coimbatore), Madai, Sevur, Kudalur, Avinasi, Kariya- 
padi, Annadanasivapuri (Perur), Gangaipalli, Vellaippadi, Sathiamangalam, 
Korramangalam, Karuvalur, Kiranur, irddu (Erode), Vijayamangalam, Mad- 
hukarai, Tirumukkudal, Rajarayapuram (Dharapuram), Kangayam, Aragalur, 
Tagadur (Dharmapuri), Mangalam, Sangramanallur, Karur, and a few places 
situated near modem Tirupur, like Tirumuruganpundi etc. 

5. See the introduction to the Madras Govt. Edition. 
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social changes were under way during the period of the Cola 
rule over Kongu. The great name connected with these 
changes is that of Kulottunga III. The title of ‘Karikala,’ 
which is mentioned in the copper-plate under reference, is 
also seen prominently in the inscriptions of his times. The 
period following that of the Kongu king Vira Cola, which 
tallies with the regnal years of Kulottunga III, is also one of 
social transformation in the region. It is during this period 
that we find the united kingdom of Kongu falling separate 
under two rulers (as has been indicated elsewhere in this 
book) and we find the Cola Emperor, Kulottunga III, active 
in the Kongu country, instituting new temples, endowing 
existing temples or causing them to be endowed. We also 
find him at the same time clarifying the rights of the various 
castes and communities of people. 

No less than six inscriptions have been noted by the 
Government Epigraphist during the field season 1910-11 in 
the premises of the Amaraphanisvara temple at Pariyur 
(Gobi Tk.) all of which refer in part or full to these activities 
of the King in that region.® One of them, for example, that is 
engraved on the mantapa of the temple, mentions twenty 
divisions of territory covering a large portion of North 
Kongu and reference is made to places like Pandi-Kodu- 
mudi, Karuvur, Tiruppukudal, Tiruvailjimakkudal, Tiru- 
muruganpundi, Avanashi and Annur of South Kongu. The 
point in question is the remission of the tax, votachchu, in 
these parts, to which reference has been already made in 
our chapter on administration. What is to be noted here, 
however, is the elaborate arrangement that is made in 
connection with the collection of this tax, the amount to be 
paid into the royal treasury, the amount that is to be paid 
to the tax-collector, etc.: 


6. 185-188; 190-191 of 1910. 
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“In accordance with the agreement with Kutha- 
dum Nayanar, the managers of the temples (temples 
in these places) were not to pay any further taxes even 
on the production of the king’s orders (olai); (2) that 
no (frivolous) demands from chiefs, who take posses¬ 
sion of the districts, need be attended to; (3) that in 
remunerating the servants, who carry the royal order, 
one panam was to be paid on orders actually bearing 
the king’s signature and one panam on orders, which 
were issued on royal consent; (4) that the king’s mes¬ 
sengers may not receive any travelling expenses and 
food—not even handfuls of rice; (5) that the 2 panam 
(mentioned above) need be paid only by such as have 
been paying already; (6) that when imder the king’s 
orders the 600 achchu thus payable to Government (?) 
together with the 100 achchus payable to Tondaimanar 
are collected no (additional commission?) need be paid 
to those who receive the money into (the treasury) and 
(7) that these privileges granted may be engraved on 
copper and stone.’” 

The Government epigraphist, who has made this trans¬ 
lation, wonders why so many injunctions have been issued 
in connection with a mere remission of a tax in favour of 
certain temples in Kongu. The explanation seems to lie in 
the fact that the king is here trying to institute new adminis¬ 
trative methods to which the Purvapattaiyam refers. The 
two chiefs mentioned as Kuthadum Nayanar and Tondai¬ 
manar seem to refer to two of the three caste leaders, Kac- 
civeeran, Kasturiranga Chetty, and Vennainallur Sadai- 
yappa Mudali mentioned in the same record. The ruler 
mentioned here as Tribhuvana Viradeva and Tribhuvana- 
cakravartin Konerimaikondan doubtless refers to Kulot- 
timga III. Not only does the ruler possess the title of ‘Kari- 
kal§’ mentioned earlier but all these titles as well. 


7. 185 of 1910. The translation is that of the epigraphist. 
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The Purvapattaiyam, however, refers to the Cola Ving 
as proceeding into Kongu from Kancipura, which is a 
curious fact indeed, especially when it is connected with 
the imperial Colas, whose centre of activity lay in the region 
of Tanjore. Available inscriptional records, however, con¬ 
nect Kulottunga III with the erstwhile capital of the 
Pallavas. Not only do we find, his inscriptions in 
Kancipura but he is also mentioned in some of them as 
having been interested in the resuscitation of the temple of 
Ekambare^ivara of the place. Besides in many of them refer¬ 
ence is also made to his feudatories, the Kadava chieftains, 
who are described as his powerful sdmantds, claim¬ 
ing descent from the Pallavas of Kanci, and whose chief 
is called Kacciyarayan.® An interesting inscription recount¬ 
ing the achievements of the Kadavas is found in Tiruven- 
nainallur, which has been connected with Sadaiyappa 
Mudali of the Purvapattaiyam^ More than all this is the 
fact of Kulottunga’s conquest of Kongu and his triumphal 
entry into Karur.^" Not only does the Kulottungan- 
kovai confirm the truth of this event but a number 
of inscriptions of the same Kulottunga found in Karur 
aver the same point. That this entry into Karur on 
the part of the Cola king was an evidence of his newly 
won supremacy in the region of not only the old 
Kongu but even the adjoining territory of the Karnataka 
is evidenced by stone records of the same or about the same 
time issued under the authority of Kulottunga and foimd 
in places like Tagadur and in parts of Mysore. We also find 
the obeisance paid by the Adigaman chieftain of Tagadur 

8. 80 of 1900; 301 of 1897; 240 of 1901 etc. The first record is dated in 
the II regnal year of Kulottunga, while the last mentioned one gives him the 
title of “Kulottunga Cola”. 

9. 463 of 1921. 

10. 397 of 1925; 18 of 1925. The conquest is mentioned only in the XVI 
regnal year of the Cola king. 
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and the Bana chieftain of Aragalur to the same Cola king 
mentioned in their respective inscriptions.” 

The Pariyur inscription is thus very useful in clarifying 
many issues at this point of our history. Whether the work 
Colanpurvapattaiyam is based on a copper plate record or 
not, it refers without doubt to the time of Kulottunga III. 
Mr. H. K. Sastri wrote on this inscription as follows in his 
epigraphic report above cited: 

“This record while it gives an insight into the 
administration of Kongu does not help us to identify the 
Parakesari Tribhuvanacakravartin Konerimaikondan 
Tribhuvanaviradeva, who, as stated already, was appa¬ 
rently very powerful in the Kongu country.” 

The identification here sought to be established seems not 
only to reveal the identity of the person mentioned but also 
clarify the circumstances under which he had risen to power 
in Kongu. The Cola power had dwindled in this region 
dturing the period following the death of Kulottunga I and 
had reached the nadir on the eve of the accession of Kulot¬ 
tunga III. That was the period of the Kongu-Cola, Vira 
Cola II, who had brought the two Kongus “under his sole 
white parasol” and had become absolutely independent of 
the imperial Colas. For Kulottunga III, therefore, it was 
a matter of either giving up Kongu or re-establishing the 
Cola sway in that region. It was apparently under these 
circumstances that his attempt at the re-conquest of the 
region was laimched by this king. 

It is true that despite all this there do remain a few 
facts mentioned in the Purvapattaiyam, which still need 
some explanation. The “destruction of Salivahana” to 
which it alludes as the cause of the Cola’s disease or mad¬ 
ness may possibly refer to the defeat inflicted by the Cola 

11. 476 of 1907, 166 of 1908 etc. see also ARE., 1907-08, p. 67. 
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King on the Telugu Coda chief NallaSiddha, from whom the 
Cola emperor is mentioned in inscriptions as having rid the 
city of Kancipura round the year 1204 A.D., which marked 
Kulottunga’s XXVI regnal year.^^ In the very same year the 
Kongu region is said to have passed under the Colas getting 
renamed as ‘Vira-Cola-Mandalam’.^® Still that would not be a 
complete explanation of the use of the term, ‘Salivahana’. 
The document which purports to be a very ancient one (the 
Purvapattaiyam, as it is called) perhaps here takes us into 
a realm of myth or old-time-tale of which we can make out 
nothing factual. The record in fact renders the identification 
even more ununderstaiidable by the reference to the king’s 
own order to have his son killed under the chariot-wheel 
for a small offence committed by him. Now, this is men¬ 
tioned as the cause of his madness, to cure which he had to 
make a religious tour of Kongude^. The two causes thus 
mentioned for the royal sickness are not only inexplicable 
but will ever remain in a world of myth rather than of 
reality. They need not detain us here; nor need they neces¬ 
sarily detract from the historical value of the record here 
discussed. More or less in the same category comes the 
attempt made by it to establish a contemporaneity with the 
Cola King who reconquered Kongu and the Saiva saint Sun- 
darar and the Cera King Cheraman Perumal. No historical 
document worth the name can seek to establish a chronolo¬ 
gical junction between Salivahana and Manu (the mythical 
Cola, who is said to have punished his own son in the way 
above indicated) on the one hand and Sundarar and the 
Cheraman on the other- as is done in this work. 

What had really happened was that Sundarar and the 
Cheraman had passed through Kongu in their own day, and 
nearly 400 years after came the Cola emperor, Kulot- 

12. 2 of 1905. This inscription places the conquest of Kanci even as 
early as the XXIV regnal year. 

13. 227 of 1917. 
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tunga III, over the same region. The peregrinations of 
these men had made a great mark on the religious and social 
history of their respective periods; and the later-day com¬ 
poser of the Colanpurvapattaiyam would seem to have com¬ 
bined them all in one account another 400 years after at 
the dawn of the XVII century. 

All circumstantial evidences seem to point to this con¬ 
clusion as the only plausible one in the context described so 
far. But even more telling is the internal argument drawn 
from the very content of the work. The two great points 
which the work seeks to portray—^the building of temples 
and the organization of society—are best verified only in 
the history of the reign of Kulottunga III atleast so far as 
Kongu is concerned. Two epigraphs^"* engraved on the 
door-posts at the entrance of the asthdna-mantapd of the 
Amaraphanisvara temple at Pariyur refer to them as the 
gift of two men. The records being dated in the reign of 
this Cola King it is clear that the said temple was built at 
this time. In the same way two other epigraphs*'^ from the 
same spot refer to the setting up of a festival in the name of 
the king mentioned as before as Tribhuvanacakravarti 
Konerimaikondan and the provision for the same. The most 
important of this group of inscriptions is the one referring 
to certain privileges granted to the “Kammalas of Kanchi- 
kuvalanadu”, which was a district of North Kongu.*® This 
record dated in the XV regnal year of the King Konerimai¬ 
kondan has its echo, so to say, in another record of the same 
year referring to the same subject in Vengalanadu and six 
other districts of the same region as also of South Kongu.*’ 
This latter record found at first in Karur is found identically 

14. 190, 191 of 1910. 

15. 187, 188 of 1910. Many inscriptions like 416-18 may be mentioned 
here. They refer to similar temple service in the reign of this king in Ara- 
galur (Salem Dt.). 

16. 186 of 1910. 

17. 5.7.Z., m, pp. 46 ff. 
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with the same date and matter in various other places like 
Perur, and Modakkur,^® all in South Kongu. Not only do 
the dates of these epigraphs tally with the date assigned to 
Kulottunga’s conquest of Karur, but even palaeographically 
they all belong to the same time without any doubt.^® 

II 

Men and Women 

Inscriptional records particularly the donative ones, 
often mention individual names which are not only most 
imcommon to-day but fall definitely uncouth even on the 
Indian ear. Such are names like Khoothaghayan, Mukkut- 
tan, Sikaliyan, Ammaiyappan, and many others of the same 
genre. Some persons are mentioned, as is done even to this 
day, by the place of their origin, as for instance in the dona¬ 
tion of the temple of Hosara at Mangalam (Salem Dt.) by 
a person called Kongilandar.^ Though it is impossible to 
argue the social status of persons from their mere names 
persons of means and dignity seem to have been mostly the 
royal officers and those who acted for them in the different 
units of administration. The general means of livelihood 
were agriculture and trade; and though a few were also 
interested in education, none seem to have gone to a school 
with a view to securing a post in royal service. 

The feature which deserves to be noted even more is 
the freedom enjoyed by women at the time referred to here. 
The donative records refer to perhaps as many benefactions 


18. See for ex., 151 of 1905. 

19. See ARE., 1910-11, p. 75. 

20. 157 of 1915. 

21. Prof. 6astri, the historian of the Cola times, indicates that a big or 
high-sounding name does not necessarily imply a great person and gives the 
example of the name ‘Arihjimadevigar, which refers to only a maid of the 
queen, though it seems to point out the queen herself. (Colds, II, 360). Of 
ilie same kind is “Piraisudum Peruman” who is mentioned in an inscription 
from Perumanallur (Palladam Tk.)—Jnss. of S. Dts» No. 30. 

K. 34 
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by women as by men. An inscription from Aragalur thus 
refers to the donation of Rs. 15,000 anradu narkdsu for the 
requirement of the local temple by a woman called Nacci,^ 
which seems in itself a considerable donation. Another 
from Sangramanallur refers to a gift of money by two Vel- 
lala ladies.'" This list can be elongated but that is not neces¬ 
sary. The acid test of female freedom enjoyed during the 
time is found in the high social status allowed even for the 
devaddsi, who is considered despicable to-day. At the same 
time it must be remembered that the devaddsi of the society 
described here was not of the depraved variety we find now 
in South India, but was usually a devoted person admired 
as much for her culture as for the companionship 
that she offered. They were primarily intended for temple 
service, though it was usual to find them as companions 
of one person of note or another. An inscription from 
Tiruvorriyur thus mentions one of this class as “the aha- 
mudaiyal of Nagan Perungadan”.^ The well-known Indian 
custom of iati or of a lady committing suicide on the funeral 
pyre of her husband could not thrive on such soil of accepted 
female liberty; and, despite the picture painted by the Euro¬ 
pean administrator of a later-day, this cruel custom of sati, 
that was often forced suicide, is not to be traced in any 
inscription found in Kongu during this period. It is worthy 
of note that such records as speak of sati generally refer to 
the Mysore region. 

In spite of all this freedom that there was a slaving class 
working on the fields of rich landlords and particularly of 
temples and that the devaddsis belonging to particular tem¬ 
ples were often sealed with the particular seals of the res¬ 
pective temples or of the reigning king are also to be seen 
written broad and clearly in the inscriptions of the times 

22. 415 of 1913. 

23. 226 of 1909. 

24. 147 of 1912. 

25. 141 of 1922; 230 of 1921 «tc. 
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Sometimes ladies seem to have sold themselves to temple 
service out of sheer devotion to god “ 

III 

Development of Caste and the birth of Caste Rigour 

From early times five castes—“the panja jati”—^have 
claimed to belong to Kongu: the castes of Kongu VeUalas, 
Kongu Chettis, Kongu barbers, Kongu Dhobies, and the 
Kongu Pariahs. This is also seen from the constant use of 
the title ‘Kongu’ before their caste name even to this day. 
This is something imique in the history of South Indian 
castes. Groups of Vellalas, it is true, style themselves 
according to the various regions of their origin like Tondai- 
mandalam (Tondaimandala Vellalas), Colamandalam (Co- 
liya Vellalas), the Tulu country (Tuluva VeUalas), etc. 
But nowhere do we find a set of five castes as mentioned 
here going by the name of a region. These Kongu caste 
names are also very ancient in their origin and the fact to 
be noted is that the five castes mentioned here were and still 
are by their nature and profession complementary to one 
another forming among themselves a satisfactory unit for 
the carrying on of life. 

It would, therefore, appear that these ancient Kongu 
castes arose very early and in the most natural manner and 
that they were related as both cause and effect of the isola¬ 
tion of the region from outside contact. In spite of all the 
progress Kongu had made during the days of her first rulers 
from the dawn of the Christian era to the end of the Ganga 
rule in the closing decade of the IX century, she remained 
isolated and, as a consequence, less civilised than the better 
known regions of the times like Tondaimandalam, 
Pandimandalam and Colamandalam. This fact is clearly 

26. 218 of 1929; 219 of 1929 etc. 
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borne out both in the Uterature of the period and in the tra¬ 
dition that is still kept alive in Kongu. Mr. Edgar Thurstan 
of the monumental volumes on South Indian castes and 
tribes pointedly says that the term ‘Konga’ was a term of 
derision and generally referred to a “foolish-looking per¬ 
son.”^ The Cola attempt at colonisation and civilisation of 
Kongu borne out by the Purvapattaiyam gets a mean¬ 
ing and a reason only in this context. The traditional 
story, mentioned by Mr. Nicholson in his “Manual 
of Coimbatore District” and referred to in this book earlier, 
also points to the same conclusion, when it says: “Kongan 
(supposed to be one of the sons of the Cera King) remained 
in Karur and married a foreign (Cola) princess, who being 
dissatisfield with the wild nature of the country and its inha¬ 
bitants (Vedar) managed to get a colony of Vehalars intro¬ 
duced, by whom the country was brought under cultiva- 

tion.”“ 

From what time the five Kongu castes began to appear 
in the region referred to by their name is not easy 
to decide. The Kongudesarajdkkal mentions that Aditya 
defeated the Vedar and conquered Kongu,^ which would 
indicate that even as late as the IX century A.D. these form¬ 
ed the only prominent caste in this region. The Kurumbar 
or the shepherd caste must have flourished also at this time, 
since reference is made to the sheep-farmers and cattle 
grazers of Kongu even in the 6angam works oi the 11 cen¬ 
tury A.D., to which we_have already referred earlier in this 
work. The Vedar, besides being hunters, seem to have 
furnished men for the army of the Gangas, as is seen from 
the mention made in the same Kongu chronicle. This fact 


27. Thurston: Castes and Tribes III, p. 417. A late poem attributed to a 
company of four poets, of whom Sivagnanamunivar, the author of the Bhash- 
yam of ^ivagnanabodham^ was one, has the following lines: “Kongan vanthu 
ponging Koharisiccorrinai Engalpavam engalpavam engalpavam isane.’* 

28. Legend quoted by Mr. Nicholson; Coimbatore Dt. Manual p. 86 (First 
brackets mine). 

29. MJL'S., XIV, p. 15. 
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apparently gave the Vedar a superiority in Kongu at the 
time here referred to. 

Tradition kept alive in this region by the Kongu 
Vellalas makes us understand that the five Kongu castes 
arose as a matter of necessity in the face of the arrogance 
of the Vedar forces. The traditional story is that when on 
one occasion a barber was shaving the beard of a Kongu 
Vellala, the chief of the Vedar happened to pass by on 
horseback; and, summoning the barber to his presence, he 
sent him on an errand; that left the poor Kongu Vellala with 
half-shaven face. From this time, the tradition continues, 
the Kongu Vellalas chose barbers from their own caste to 
serve their own needs. This story current in Coimbatore 
district particularly is supported by the existence of two 
castes of barbers in this region to this day—the Vettuva 
barber and the Kongu barber. The first was at first superior, 
though in course of time the position seems to have been 
reversed; and it is noteworthy that to-day none of the above- 
mentioned five castes takes service from the Vettuva barber 
except under danger of losing caste. 

We could thus predicate three waves of social penetra¬ 
tion in Kongu from the beginning of the Christian era. The 
first was obviously what we have referred to before in our 
chapter on the “Early Inhabitants”. Of these early 
immigrants the Kurumhar and the Vedar seem to 
have become prominent in the subsequent age — the 
age of the Rattas and the Ganges. The origin of the 
five castes going by the name of Kongu constituted 
the second wave which must have entered the region 
from the south on the eve or along with the Cola conquest 
of the IX century A.D. Caste penetration into Kongu was 
at this time prominently effected by the coming in of the 
VeUalas, who had evolved various occupational castes from 
among themselves in course of time both as matter of neces¬ 
sity and of convenience. It is to this that the tradition in 
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Coimbatore district, to which we have adverted earlier, 
pointedly refers. This may appear at first sight as a very 
curious evolution of castes. None the less, such seems to 
have been the truth. Caste system in South India, unlike 
its brother of the North, was purely occupational in origin 
and a close observer of Kongu society as it exists and func¬ 
tions to-day will find the close kinship that is maintained 
between these various castes, which were nothing but occu¬ 
pational groups in origin. The Kongu-Vellala considers the 
Kongu-Chetty as his brother; while the Kongu-Barber and 
the Kongu-dhoby call each other in the same way. Even 
the Kongu-Pariah is no exception to this rule; and 
Mr. Thurstan notices the strange practice of the Kongu- 
Pariah carrying the fire, that is to be set to the funeral pyre, 
before the corpse of the dead man of the other castes of the 
region, which is an honourable part played with regard to 
other communities by the eldest son of the deceased.^® Again 
while the Kongu barber is called to bless the marriages of 
the Kongu-Vellalas and the Chettis as the sole person 
deputed for this purpose, the Kongu-Pariah is the only 
person allowed to blow the bugle and flute and beat the 
drum in their funeral houses.®^ 

The third wave of this “social invasion” came on 
Kongu in the latter half of the XII or more properly 
with the dawn of the XIII century. It is this that is por¬ 
trayed in the laborious account of the Purvapattaiyam. 
During this period many more Vellalas, Kaikolas and 
Chettis entered the Kongu field. The Vellala community 
generally called “Tentisai-Coliya-VeUalar” (coiTupted into 
“Sendalai VeUalar) possibly belong to this group of immi¬ 
grants, as also the “Padaiyatchi-Vellalar” (army men), who 
seem to have emigrated from the old Pallava region round 


30. Thurstan; op., cit., p. 419. 

31. The chuckler is considered inferior to the Pariah and is allowed only 
to beat the drum. The chuckler caste seems to be a later-day addition to 
the structure of Kongu society. 
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Kancipura into Kongu, where they settled in large numbers 
in the region of the modem district of Salem. 

Much social stratification had meanwhile been ac¬ 
complished in Kongu. The term ‘gavundan’, which is com¬ 
monly in use in this region to-day to designate a Vellala, is 
found used for the first time in an inscriptional record of 
A.D. 1010 found in the temple of Nelvay (Uttangarai Taluk, 
Salem District), which records the grant of land to this tem¬ 
ple by Nanni Gamundan son of the Brahmadhiraja (Cola 
Perundaram), who was ruling the Tagadurnadu.®^ Another 
inscription from Bhavanikudal (Coimbatore District) re¬ 
cords the name of a Mudaliar for the first time round about 
the same year.^ This record says that one Emmadecuttee 
Mudaliar^* and another erected the mantapa and various 
parts of the local temple. The Mudaliars are in origin 
Vellalas, who had taken a lead in commerce and other pub¬ 
lic undertakings. Thurstan derives the origin of the caste 
name from the root ‘muthal’ literally meaning “the first”, 
the first in society, one who occupies an important 
position (muthalidam) in society.^® It may also refer to 
money or capital (also called muthal in Tamil) in busi¬ 
ness. For our purpose, however, these two examples are 
enough to indicate that the people, who had settled in Kongu 
as Vellalas, had become stratified according to their occupa¬ 
tions in life by the time of Kulottunga III. The incoming of 
new men like the Kaikolar and the Chettis must have 
created a great stir and led to further processes of 
stratification and amalgamation and to the birth of a great 
caste rigour. 


32. Inss. of S. Dts. i, 67. 

33. Ibid, 67 A. 

34. Name perhaps derived from ‘Immadi Ghatti”, belonging to the family 
of the Ghattiyar Mentioned in Sangam works like the Silappadikdram. (XXV, 
11. 156-57). 

35. See Thurston; op. cit. 
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With the dawn of the XIII century, therefore, a great 
social revival was afoot in Kongu and the Cola emperor 
Kulottunga III was doubtless the pivotal figure in this 
change. The much discussed ‘Idangai’ and ‘Valangai’ distinc¬ 
tions so broadly written in the records of medieval South 
India came into full display during this epoch in Kongudesa. 
Both the origin and the meaning of these caste differences 
are still shadowed in mystery. The former castemen trace 
their birth to an ‘agnikundam’ or a fire-pit from which they 
claim to have sprung miraculously into life and the other 
set also gives itself an equally miraculous origin.^ 

Besides leading us nowhere these myths have very little 
bearing on the origin of the names ‘valangai’ and ‘idangai’. 
The common explanation that is given is that when Karikala 
Cola came to hear a dispute between the people belonging 
to these two sects, one set stood to his right and the other 
to his left, whence arose their respective names*’ (the terms 
literally meaning right and left hand respectively). This 
seems to be understandable; but who was the Cola King, 
who is called here as Karikala, has not yet been explained. 
Certainly he was not the Karikala of the Sangam fame. The 
very first mention of this differentiation of castes in South 
India occurs only in an inscription of Rajendra I, who ruled 
in the first half of the XI century A.D;*® and even 
here only the ‘valangai’ is mentioned. The only king 
who bears the title ‘Karikala’ after Rajendra is Kulot¬ 
tunga III; and the possibility is that it was in his time the 
said dispute arose. The castes which had come under the 
Valangai’ group seems to have distinguished themselves as 
warriors and they had consequently looked down upon the 
othera, who had followed peaceful occupations. The dis- 


36. The originator of the Kaikolas (Valangai) is said to be the mythical 
Virabahu, who is said to have assisted god Subramania in his fight against 
the demons. 

37. ARE., 1921, ii, para 47. 

38. 341 of 1907. 
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gruntled castes seem to have formed themselves into a group 
(that became later known as the ‘idangai’) and made them¬ 
selves so strong as to claim a hearing from the Cola King. 
The VeUalas and the Kaikdlas formed the chief ‘valangai’ 
sect, while the Kammalas made the chief ‘idangai’ caste; and 
we know historically that while the former formed the chief 
warrior class of South India, the latter always pursued 
peaceful occupations.®® At the time of Kulottimga III 
apparently this low place given to the peacefully occupied 
classes could not be tolerated. 

Many pieces of circumstantial evidence can be adduced, 
besides those already noted, in support of this identification 
of Karikala with Kulottimga III. It also seems necessary, 
since it is on this identification the historicity of what is 
stated above about the social history of Kongu during this 
period largely depends. In the first place, it is in the reign 
of this monarch that the first mention of ‘idangai’ is made 
in a curious inscription from Uttatur (Trichinopoly Dis¬ 
trict) in which the mythological origin of this group is first 
mentioned."’ Mr. Crole, the author of the Chingleput Dis¬ 
trict Manual, says that this dispute was settled at Kancipima 
in which distinctive flags were assigned to each group.^^ The 
evidence of the Purvapattaiyam indicates that Kari¬ 
kala (whom we have identified with Kulottimga) evolved 
caste distinctions at Kancipura and then proceeded to colo¬ 
nise Kongu with new castes, vrhich is strongly in support 
of the tradition conveyed to us by Mr. Crole. Thirdly, it is 
only in inscriptions dated in the reign of this Cola King that 

39. Expressions like 'Kaikolapenimpadai’, “Valperra Kaikolar**, Velai- 
karar’ (trusted soldiers) of the ‘Valangai’ are often found in Cola inscriptions 
of the times; while the term ‘idangai’ never occurs in the same way in any 
of these records. 

40. 489 of 1912. Another record from Aduthurai (34 of 1913) mentions 
the fight between the two groups; the reigning king is not, however, men¬ 
tioned; possibly he was the same Kulottunga. 

41. Chingleput Dt. Manual, pp. 33-34. 

K. 35 
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the rights and privileges of the Kammalar are evolved and 
for thie first time put into force in Kongu. 

These arguments incline one to decide that the era of 
Kulottunga III was an era of great social changes in this 
region; nay more, it was an era of social stratification 
and the birth of caste rigour. Contemporary inscriptional 
records from other regions of South India also indicate the 
same influence at work in those areas respectively^ and 
Kongu was not to be an exception. But the evidence of the 
Purvapattaiyam goes further and gives us the impression 
that the Cola king was intent on evolving order in Kongu 
by means of caste rules (samayathittam ). This interesting 
work mentions the king’s visit to no less than 50 places in 
the region of modem Cdimbatore District, each one of 
which is described by name, with details of administrative 
arrangements, including temple management and main¬ 
tenance of castes, instituted by him.^ 

In short, so far as the social history of this period is 
concerned Kulottvmga seems to have instituted three im¬ 
portant castes in the Kongu coimtry—the Vellalas under 
the lead of Sadayappa Mudaly, the Kaikolar under the lead 
of Kacci Veeran and a third caste, described in the Purva¬ 
pattaiyam under the general name of the ‘Valangai- 
3mr’, led by Kasturiranga Chetty. The last caste possibly 
included the numerous Vaiiya communities which are now 
variously designated as Komatty, VeUan Chetty, Saliyan 
etc. The Left-hand castes had thus been left out and this 
seems to have led to tiheir oppression by the Right-hand 
castes and the consequent declaration by the former of their 
rights and privileges. The leaders mentioned above were 
charged with the maintenance of castes, which were highly 
diversified and organised in the hope of maintaining order. 

42. ARE., 1924, ii, para 34. 

43. Cdlanpiirvapattaiyam (Madras Govt. Edn.), pp. 51 ff. 
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From now apparently the 98 sub-castes, often associated 
with either of the two divisions of the Right and Left-hand, 
seem to have begun to exist and function in Kongu, as 
perhaps in all South India. 

The caste of the Kammldas (more properly ‘Kan- 
malas’) came in for special treatment in Kulottimga’s 
reign. They claimed a superior descent almost like the 
Brahman and possibly by reaction suffered much bad treat¬ 
ment at the hands of other castes. Several inscriptions 
show that from the X century until round about 1013 A.D. 
they were treated as inferior men confined to particular 
parts of villages like men of the so-called “depressed 
classes”.^ It is from the closing years of Rajaraja the great 
that this social picture begins to wilt. It might have been 
due both owing to the royal wish to placate these people, 
who had suffered for long and whose services were badly 
needed in the construction of temples, and also due, to the 
progressive evolution of caste privileges and the growth of 
civilisation. 

During the period of the weak successors of Kulot- 
tunga I there was less control and the social differences, 
which were the bane of society earlier, seem to have assert¬ 
ed themselves. Within eight years of his death in the reign 
of his son and successor, Vikrama, the Kammalas are foimd 
reiterating their superior origin in an inscription (already 
cited) and resolving among themselves, “We will jointly 
assert our rights”. It was further resolved among them¬ 
selves that only those “who display the hirudas of horn, 
bugle and parasol shall belong to our class. Those who have 
to recognise us now and hereafter in public must do so from 
our distinguishing symbols—^the feather of the crane and 
the loose-hanging hair. The horn and the conch-shell shall 

44. S.M., n, I, 44, 45 etc. 

45. 489 of 1912. 
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also be sounded in front of us and tbe bugle blown accord¬ 
ing to the fashion obtaining among the ‘idangai’ people.”" 

It is in this context that the repeated injunctions laid 
on the people of Kongu by the Cola Emperor Kulottunga III 
with regard to the treatment that ought to be given to the 
Kammala community in this region gets lighted with mean¬ 
ing. Three inscriptions from Karur, Modakkur, and Perur 
describe the privileges allowed to this community by royal 
decree clearly implying that the relations of the Kammalar 
with the other communities in the region were not happy 
and the King wanted improvement in this direction all over 
Kongu. During the same time a severe fight with regard 
to privileges claimed and privileges denied seems to have 
gone on in Kancipura;^’ and Mr. Thurston referring to this 
describes it as a fight between the Vellalas and the Kam- 
malas." What with the growing importance of the former 
and their increasing numbers, the same fight was boxmd to 
have reflected itself in Kongu as well. Hence the three re¬ 
cords from the three places mentioned before (all of which 
are in Coimbatore District) relate in detail the rights 
and privileges of the Kammalar in Kongu. 

The record inscribed at Karur in the XV regnal year of 
Kulottimga" contains the following order addressed to the 
Kammalai^ of Vengalanadu: 

“We have ordered that from the month of Adi of 
the 15th (year of oiu: reign) at your marriages and 
funerals double conches may be blown and drum etc. 
beaten, that sandals may be worn (on the way) to 
places which you have to visit and that your houses 
may be covered with plaster. On the authority of this 

46. Id., see also ARE, 1913, ii, 39. 

47. ARE., 1921, ii, 47. 

48. Thurston, op. cit., HI, p. 117. 

49 S.I.I., iii, 46. 
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written order (olai) this may be engraved on stone and 
copper in (all) places desired by you, so as to last as 
long as the moon and the sxm 

It is obvious from this that in pursuance of this order sub¬ 
sequent records (of which one is seen at Perur) were in¬ 
scribed in all important places in Kongu. 

The Modakkur record,®* however, repeats the same 
order but mentions among the districts sought to be covered 
by it the district of Vengalanadu also, which would imply 
that it is perhaps even earlier than the Karur epigraph, since 
KarCu* was the centre of Vengalanadu. An earier inscrip¬ 
tion from Karur dated in the III regnal year of the same 
king no doubt expatiates on the same privileges—^namely 
the rights to build two-storeyed houses, to cover them with 
plaster, to have double doors, to decorate the outside of their 
houses with garlands and water-lilies and to have double 
conches blown and drums beaten at marriages and funerals®^ 
—^but they are declared as the privileges of temple servants. 
It is not likely that the Modakkur inscription is based on this 
earlier inscription of Karur, since it makes no particular 
mention of the Kammalas. One conclusion seems irresis¬ 
tible from all this, viz., that the Kamma^s were being made 
by the King almost equal in rank to the Brahmans by the 
three grants above referred to—a claim which the former 
were always making at least from 1128 A.D. 

What was the position of the Brahmans in Kongu during 
this period? That they had entered South India as early 
as atleast the VI cdhtury B.C. is now an accepted fact, 
though Mr. Logan would bring down the date of this event 
to as late as the II century B.C.®® There is, however, no 


50. Ibid. 

51. 151 of 1905. 

5Z. 136 of 1906. 

53. Logan; Malabar Manual. 
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doubt that in the VI century A.D., during the rule of the 
Gangas, Kongu contained very influential Brahmans. The 
Ganga rulers were themselves Brahmans and in their wake 
many of their castemen also must have entered Kongu. 
Reference has already been made to the disputation held 
between a Brahman and a Buddhist in the region round 
Timchengodu during the days of the Ganga rule, to 
Madhva II (mid VI century A.D.) starting a Brahmanical 
revival and to the appellation given to Avinita (early 
VII century A.D.) in the Bangalore Museum Plates as “the 
protector of religion and castes”. In the period under refer¬ 
ence the foimdation of many agrdharas or Brahman villages 
are mentioned in inscriptions. Such are Rahuttarayanallur 
near Erode, Madhva Caturvedimangalam near Sangrama- 
nallur, Sitagoragandanallur near Avanashi and the villages 
of Singanallur and Syamalapuram near Coimbatore and 
others.®^ An inscription dated in the XIII regnal year of 
Pandyan Jatavarman Sundara III records the gift of a tank 
to certain Brahmans by the “Mudalis of Taramangalam” 
(Omalur Tk.),®® while another from the same place and of 
the same time mentions the foundation of Lakshmana Catur¬ 
vedimangalam by IJavyan Nalla Udyappan, one of the 
“Mudalis of Taramangalam”, in the name of his father. 

We have several inscriptions of this period which indi¬ 
cate Brahman superiority and exclusiveness. The numerous 
Brahman agrdharas donated by the Cola Kings to Brahmans 
under the sanctimonious name of ‘Caturvedimangalam’ fast 
became exclusive Brahman dwellings and “Brahmans 
evinced a desire not only to live in separate rural commu¬ 
nities with Sahhds of their own but as far as possible to 
exclude other castes from ownership of land in their vil- 


54. 118 of 1837; 156 of 1894; 583 of 1905; 158, 189 of 1909. One Brahman 
family residing at Singmiallur is given the whole village of Irugur as its 
personal property during this period. 

55. 24 of 1900; see also Kielhorn; EJ, VI, p. 310. 
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lages; in both these respects their attitude seems to have 
had the general approval of Government and the people.”®® 
The effect by reaction was to make, on the one hand, class 
exclusiveness grow in intensity and, on the other, to increase 
the desire of other castes claim connection with the Brah¬ 
mans. 

Nothing is more curious to the social historian of the 
times than the birth of numerous mixed castes like the 
anulomd and the pratilomd, the ayogavds and the pattina- 
vans, who are mentioned as being connected with the Brah¬ 
mans and whose origins are defined likewise in the official 
records of the period. The process of caste stratification 
went on down to the Pariah, the last caste in the social 
scale. Even he was forbidden by caste restrictions to beat 
the drum to certain castes at their functions and we hear of 
a decision made by the royal officer, Gangaiya, who orders 
that the Pariah must beat the ‘murasu’ (or drum) for all 
people on all occasions, good and bad, in return for a 
paddkku of paddy and a fowl. This decision made in Ram- 
nad may be taken to indicate the condition all over South 
India including Kongu. In the latter region, however, there 
were two sets of Pariahs (as has been already pointed out), 
the Kongu Pariah, who served the five Kongu castes, and 
the other, who served the rest and the superiority of the first 
set was being steadily recognised. 

Caste definition became so rigorous that even among 
people of the same caste several sub-divisions arose conse¬ 
quent on small differences. The Purvapattaiyam is a very 
useful source in this particular; and it mentions many castes 
(which are unnown to us to-day) under one caste genus. 
Such are the ‘Koviluvar’, ‘Puviluvar’ and ‘Mannadi'. The 
last seems to refer to the shepherd caste, the name being 
derived from the Tamil root, ‘manram’, which means the 


56. Sastri, op. cit, II, p. 353. 
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common land or pasture ground. They seem to have been 
generally in charge of the cattle donated to temples. But 
there is also a view that they refer to the Vedar castes of 
which the Purvapattaiyam refers to at least five sub-castes 
designated as the ‘Vettuvar’, ‘Puviluvar’, ‘Kaviluvar’, ‘Mavi- 
luvar’, and ‘Veda Naicker’. It is not easy to identify these. 
The records of the times mention a few more sub-castes, 
which are altogether impossible of identification. A few of 
them are mentioned below, and they give us the clear im¬ 
pression that society in Kongu was getting highly stratified 
during the period and caste differences were becoming highly 
complicated. 


VeUalan Pulli 

(622, 652 of 1922) 

„ Malaiyar 

(642 of 1922) 

„ Madai 

(641 of 1922) 

„ Paiyar 

( 7 of 1923) 

„ Karuntoli 

( 14 of 1923) 

„ Sevayar 

( 33 of 1923) 

„ Settar 

( 27 of 1923) 

Puluvan Mayilar 

(654 of 1922) 

„ Muttai 

(650 of 1922) 

„ Uravar 

(611 of 1922) 

Puluvakku Magalar 

(626 of 1922) 

„ Vettcovar 

(640 of 1922) 



CHAPTER XI 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS DURING THE PERIOD 

Though the conditions of the times did not allow of a 
life with great economic facilities and the standard of life 
was never as high as at present, there was less want and 
more satisfaction than now. 


I 

Means of Livelihood 

1. Agriculture: Land was then, as to-day, the mainstay 
of the people and, unlike now, every person in the country 
was interested in the hallowed occupation of cultivation. 
Possession of some land, which one might call one’s own, 
was the primary ambition and the deliberate object of every 
individual during this period. The mention of numerous 
land-grants in South Indian inscriptions is a fact too well- 
known to be missed. But it is to be noted that many, 
if not most, of these records refer to land donations by the 
common man. Records like the one found at Dharapuram, 
which mentions the grant of 13% mas of land to the local 
temple^, are records left by men of very ordinary rank; and 
this fact alone ought to make us see that individual posses¬ 
sion of land was then more common than it is now. 

Land was, therefore, a topic of everyday discussion in 
the days of our history and there was an almost bewildering 
variety of its ownership recognised in official documents. 
There was individual ownership more or less in the style of 

1. The vdi was the standard land-measure of the times and was equal 
to 5,000 kuUs of the present day. Hie ma was l/20th vili or nearly 250 kulis. 
The record referred to here is 585 of 1893. 

K. 36 
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the present times, the owner paying periodical taxes (iroi) 
to Government. Owners of such lands were styled as ‘Irai- 
kudigal’. There was also the custom of tenancy cultivation 
(melvdram) almost as it exists to-day with the difference 
that the payment made by the tenant to the owner was much 
larger than now.* Of peasant proprietorship there were 
many varieties of which the following may be distinguished 
as being the most important: 

(1) VeUanvagai tantamount to the modem ryotwari 
tenure. 

(2) Service tenure held by men in return for service 
particularly in temples. 

(3) DevaMnd held by temples to which they had been 
gifted. 

(4) Brahmadeyd held by Brahman groups to whom 
they had been gifted. 

(5) ^dlahhogd held in the same way under eleemosy¬ 
nary tenure. 

(6) Virabhogd and Padaiparru, which were lands given 
tax-free in recognition of heroism in war. 

Though lands were fixed in different tenures, they could 
be changed as necessity arose; and not infrequently a deva- 
ddna land became veUdn-vdgai and vice versa. The amount 
of tax collected by the king also varied according to the find¬ 
ings of periodical revisions, though the tax was given the 
name “ninya irai” or fixed tax. There were clearly defined 
methods of land transfer which were effected by one of three 
ways: (a) ajnakrayam (fixed price), (b) peruvilai (by 

2. We have no record coming from Kongu to ascertain this correctly; 
but inscriptions from other regions of South India do indicate a very high 
rate. A record from Chidambaram gives it as high as 50% of the produce 
(118 of 1888) and another from Mysore fixes it at 2/5ths for wet Innda and 
% for dry lands (505 of 1911). 
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auction), and (c) Sabhd or ur vilai (fixed by the auction 
carried out by the village assembly) and the document that 
conveyed the property from one to another was most care¬ 
fully drawn up including even the water rights of the pur¬ 
chaser and the business caution, which some may consider 
as very modem, viz., the use of the E. & O. E. (errors and 
omissions excepted— mikuthikkurai uUadanga). An inscrip¬ 
tion from Sevur dated in the reign of Sundara Pandya men¬ 
tions the sale of a garden for 300 panams.^ This seems to 
give us some idea of land value during this period, since 
we know that a panam was equal to l/5th kalafiju or 12 
grains of uncoined gold.^ 

The general method of irrigation was by drawing water 
from the rivers and the irrigation tanks of which latter many 
existed. Reference has been made to the canal at Stiranur 
(Sulur), which was under the care of a person who collected 
the tax, pdsippattam, in return for his keeping it in good 
repair. The vicinity of Perur still shows a ford on the 
Noyal called “Colan-thurai” and historians attribute its 
construction to Karikala, possibly of the Colan-piirvapat- 
taiyam fame. The Kongu Colas are said to have construct¬ 
ed 16 dams on the Noyal and several canals and tanks to 
store water. Adhirdjavmkkdl near Perur, which is oft men¬ 
tioned in inscriptions of the times, Sangalikaruppan ami, 
Kumaraswdmi eri, Sitirachdvadi vdikkdl, Puluvapatti dam, 
Acchdnkulam near Sulur and others still to be seen in Coim¬ 
batore Dt, seem to date from this time. The Cola and Hoy- 
Sala inscriptions of the period do mention many tanks, 
though most of them have disappeared from existence to¬ 
day. These tanks were kept in good order by the village 
assembly, which collected the eri-dyam (tank-tax), and 
sometimes by individual persons, who were paid compensa¬ 
tion for their work as indicated in the matter of Swanur 

3. Inss. of S. Dts., No. 9. 

4. S&stri; op, ctt, p. 442, 
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canal. We have no evidence to compute the average 3 /ield 
of land in Kongu during the period. Taking inscriptional 
records of other regions of the Cola empire we may roughly 
state that 50 velis of land yielded 500 kalams of paddy. 
Labour used on the land was generally of two kinds—gar¬ 
den labour and hired labour. Though both were paid in 
kind, the former belonged to the superior variety. 

Though we shsJl have occasion to discuss the part 
played by the temple in the affairs of the village in the fol¬ 
lowing chapter, mention may be made here that the temple 
helped the progress of cultivation in three distinct ways: 
(a) by advancing money to the poor cultivator, (b) by pay¬ 
ing the State the dues on land from the individual culti¬ 
vator after taking possession of the land and (c) by main¬ 
taining management over the devaddna, which was distri¬ 
buted among intending cultivators in retxim for service 
generally. 

It must not, however, be imderstood from the foregoing 
that intending cultivators sought temple service just for the 
sake of having a land to cultivate; but the process seems to 
have been in the reverse order. The temples got both their 
work done and the agricultural interest of the country served 
by employing this method. The village assembly, on the 
other hand, saw to it that every man had some land or other 
to cultivate. It held for the purpose a separate land area 
commonly designated as ‘urppothu’ or “Village Common”, 
which was divided among the landless, who were also gene¬ 
rally the menial servants of the village; and they held the 
right of hereditary ownership over their plot. Besides this 
was the ‘Cmaththam’, which was the common grazing 
ground of the village under the charge of the same assembly. 

2. Trade: Purely South Indian sources do not help 
us enough to draw the picture of trade and trading condi¬ 
tions in Kongu diming the period. It is not easy to explain 
why native sources are strangely silent, while Arab and 
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Chinese annals are full of references to our trade with 
Arabia and China during this period. The Chinese work 
Chau-Tu-Kwa mentions sea-going junks of Canton going as 
far west as Quilon® on the Malabar coast; and we have refer¬ 
ences in this work to Cola embassies sent to China by Raja- 
raja and Rajendra. We are also certain that the Arabs 
traded in horses with South India during the period, parti¬ 
cularly on the Malabar coast. The adjoining region of 
Kongu must have been certainly affected by this trade; and 
we seem to have evidence of it in Kongu inscriptions which 
mention often the “Kudiraichetti” meaning the horse-trader. 
The Malavar of Kongu, as has been already indicated, were 
the first to have used horses in South India. It would there¬ 
fore follow that if anybody in South India should have trad¬ 
ed in horses it mxast have been first and foremost the people 
of Kongu. Its mountainous nature made the use of horses 
a necessity; and this is further emphasised by the fact that 
the Salem region remained famous for horses for a long time 
after the Sangam times. Even to-day the best native-bred 
horses are to be had in South India only from the PoUachi 
area of Coimbatore district. 

The aforesaid foreign sources give us to understand 
that South India sold to China and Arabia varied commo¬ 
dities like amber, camphor, sandalwood, bamboos, ivory, 
precious gems, ebony and all kinds of Indian spices and 
perfumes. Both from the fact that the Kongu region Was 
a hill-country and it was close to Malabar, the land of the 
spices, it may be reasonably argued that she must have 
played a role of no small importance in this international 
commerce. She must have traded during the period not 
only with China and Arabia but most certainly also with 
Malaya and the whole Archipelago, not to omit Ceylon, 
where the Colas had extended their dominion at this time. 


5. Cho«-T«-Ktott, pp, 18-19. 
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Internal trade in Kongu was carried on during these 
times in common article like textile goods, yam, pepper, 
arecanut, grains, salt and horses to which reference is made 
in an inscription from Dannaykankottai.^ That this trade 
was carried on not only in small retail quantities to satisfy 
local needs but also on a wholesale scale is to be gathered 
from the numerous merchants from all parts of South 
India, who get mentioned in Kongu inscriptions of the 
times. An epigraph from Perur, for example, records a gift 
for a lamp by a “ merchant from the Pandya coimtry”; 
another inscription from KoHegal refers to merchants from 
Aihole (Ayyapolil); and “a person from the Pandya coun¬ 
try” is again mentioned in a record from Timmurugan- 
pundi near Tirupur.’ 

A long list of such merchants, who had come into 
Kongu from outside on business errands, can be gathered 
from our numerous inscriptional records and it can be 
lengthened almost at will. But that is not necessary to 
show the state of affairs, which clearly points to Kongu as 
an important trade-centre of the times, both because of the 
nature of its produce and of its geographical situation. The 
social regeneration effected during the time of Kulottunga III 
must have served only to increase her importance in this 
direction, since the Kammalas and other workmen with 
whom the ruler peopled the region must have helped the 
growth of both the metal and the textile industry. An ins¬ 
cription dated in the XIX regnal year of Vira Rajendra com¬ 
ing from Perur describes a merchant called Marudan Mudali 
as ‘^Vanika Cakravartin” or merchant prince and his native 
place is indicated in the same record as Muttan near the 
modem town of Coimbatore.® The very fact that the Colas 


6. 442 of 1906. 

7. 561 of 1893; 17 of 1910; lee V. Baogachari, I, p. 553 for the identiflca- 
ti(m of Ayyapolil with AlhOle. 

8. 178 of 1909. 
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laid a high road leading from their capital to Kongu® is 
enough testimony for the commercial importance of the 
region at the time. The most convincing evidence is, how¬ 
ever, foimd in the fact that the well-known merchant guild, 
Ndnddesi-Tisaiayirattu-Ainurruvar (“The Five Hxmdred of 
many coimtries and thousand directions”)“ consisting of 
the most roving traders of the times—^their names are found 
as far as China—had found during this period a settlement 
in our region. An inscription from Mudigondan dated in 
the reign of the HoySala Vira BaUala tells us that the 
Ainurruvar had 18 towns under their protection in the 
region to the north of the Cauvery and 18 others to the south 
of the river within the region of Kongu.^^ 

Kongu inscriptions offer many examples of merchant 
communities and guilds other than the Nanadesis. A stone 
record from Salem, for example, speaks of the manigrdmam 
of Kodumbalur endowing a charitable trust in this place 
during this period;^^ while another record from Dannaykan- 
kottai refers to the “ VaiSya-vaniya-nagarattar.”” It is not 
easy to say how exactly these two organizations—the mani- 
grdmam and the nagaram —^were distinguished, though they 
certainly appear to have been different commercial bodies.^ 
Both the bodies have stayed, worked, and endowed vastly 
in the Kongu country. The Dannaykankottai record 
above mentioned speaks of the agreement of the nagarattdr 
“ to contribute a fixed amount for the benefit of the temple 
on certain articles of merchandise such as female clothes. 


9. See before for the reference to the Kongupperuvali—261 of 1911. 

10. There is also another interpretation of ^ name as “The 1500 of 
many countries and directions”. 

11. 3 of 1910 

12. 47 of 1888. 

13. 442 of 1906. 

14. If manigramam be the corrupt form of the term ‘Vanikagiianam’ (as 
it obviously seems to be) one difference atleast between the two is to be 
noted, viz., that while the nagaram was a body with a larger scope, the 
grdmam was one of a restricted scope. 
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pepper, arecanuts, thread, salt, grains and horses while 
the Salem record refers to the ^dowing of a charitable 
trust by the manigrdmam. 

Still none of these organizations deserved so well of 
Kongu as the Ndnddem, whose many endowments and 
b^efactions have been inscriptionally recorded all over the 
region. Those whom many of the records mention as “ the 
merchants of Ayyapolil ” (identified, as shown earlier, with 
the modem Aihole) seem to have been these very same 
Ndnddesis, since one inscription from Singanallur (KoUegal 
Taluk) which records their gift to the local temple “ for 
feeding members of their community” calls them the “500 
merchants from Ayyapolil”.^ The Ndnddesis seem to have 
been men of honour and boundless charity. This is clear 
from the many hirudds, that are mentioned along with their 
names. They spent a good part of their profits from trade 
on public benefactions without distinction of caste, sect or 
religion. Jain, Vaishnava and Siva temples and even 
Christian churches (though particularly in Malabar) tasted 
of their benefactions, though by persuasion they were all 
Vaishnavites, as must be clear from the large number of 
Vaishnava temples, which their munificence had given rise to 
in the country. The temple of Narayanapperumal at Mudi- 
gondan, and the temples of Adhamankottai and Kambaya- 
nallur in Salem District have been built by them.” They 
remitted certain dues of temples for the merit of the King 
and other pubhc men. Thus a stone record from Adhaman- 
kdttai refers to the remission of certain temple dues for the 
whole of Tagadumadu and Puralmalainadu “to serve merit 
for the king and Somayya”.“ From all this it would appear 

15. 442 of 1908. 

16. 18 of 1910. 

17. 3,11, 17 of 1910; 205 of 1910; 94 of 1914. The Perumal is often desig¬ 
nated in inscriptions as ‘Desiperumall and ‘Desinathesvara’ (see, for ex., 7 
of 1910). 

18. 205 of 1910; also 94 of 1914. 
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that the NanadeUs were a set of much respected people 
wherever they went. So was it in Kongu and we find in an 
inscription from Mudigondan—^the centre oi Ndnadesi acti¬ 
vity in this region, if the inscriptions can be taken to give 
the right lead and if the name “De^i-Uyyakkonda-Cola- 
pattinam” may be taken to indicate the same—^that the vil¬ 
lage assembly of the place—^here called the Mahajand of 
Durgai 5 mr Agaram—made a donation to the temple of 
DeSipperumal of the place in honour of the Ndnadeiis}^ 

A few inscriptions from the Mysore area give us some 
insight into the kind of articles or merchandise that formed 
the staple of the Ndnadesi trade in the region of oim history. 
Among them are prominently mentioned elephants, well- 
bred horses, precious stones of all sorts, spices and 
perfumes—the list is more or less the same as that given 
in the record of Dannayakankottai above referred to and 
indicates once more the great part that Kongu played in this 
trade. But the most astonishing part of the information 
derived from these records is that with regard to the market¬ 
ing of agricultural produce. The record entitled CitrameU 
Sdsanam refers to CitrameU (agricultural) districts into 
which the Ndnddesis divided their province of trade, over the 
entire produce of which they exerted their control both over 
production and transport, be it internal or foreign trade.®* 
That the Kongu covmtry was within the purview of the 
NdnddeU in this particular is seen from the inscription from 
ParuthippaUi, which refers to the local temple as CitrameU- 
vinrmgaram and to the fact of its being endowed by the 
Citramelindttdr.^ 

A word about the industries of the times must be said 
here. The above mentioned records taken along with other 
facts known to us about the social history of the times give 

19. 7 of 1910. 

20 . E.C. IV, Hg., 17, vn, Sk. 118 . 

21. Ibid. 

K. 87 
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us an idea of the industrial commodities that must have been 
put into the market. Articles of trade like elephants, horses, 
precious stones, spices and perfumes seem to have been com¬ 
mon to Kongu, Mysore and other adjoining regions, since 
both the Kongu record from Dannaykankottai and the 
above quoted record from Mysore mention the same. The 
former, however, mentions “female clothes” as a product of 
Kongu. From this it would appear that textile industry, for 
which Kongu is now famous, was not imknown in the region 
even in the twelfth or the thirteenth century A.D. The 
particular reference to the manufacture of female apparel 
deserves special notice, since even to-day the Kongu 
weavers, particularly of Coimbatore, specialise in the manu¬ 
facture of sarees and such like cloth that go to adorn the 
female form. The greatest number of weavers at this time 
seem to have consisted of the Kaikolds, who figure largely 
in the social history of the times. The Canarese speaking 
weaver class, known to-day as ‘sedar’ or ‘sdliyar* must have 
entered into Kongu during the period of the Hoy^la rule 
from the region of Karnataka through Tafavadi, Tadikombu, 
and Dharapuram, to which they refer as places of their origin 
even to this day in their songs specially sung during their 
marriages. Besides the weaving class, the Kammalds are 
specially mentioned in the inscriptions of the times. It must 
be obvious from this that the art of building, carpentry, 
metal-working and the like must have also flourished during 
the period. 

II 

Coins, Weights and Measures 

Trading facilities were certainly improved by the 
numerous Cola coins that were made current dur¬ 
ing the period. Even such records of Kongu as 
have come down to us mention many coins like 
the pon, tile kalanju, the kdsu, the achchu (of which some 
varieties have already been mentioned) the famm (or the 
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panam), the gadyana, and the vardhan (vardhanpanam, 
vardhanpullikuligai) . The ‘kalanchu’ was a coin of standard 
gold weighing nearly 60 grains and the ‘pon’ was the coined 
gold of the same weight. The ‘kasu’ seems to have been 
half-a-madai, pon or kdUiniu.^ The Aragalur inscription 
already referred to says that a fanam was equal to 100 “soliya 
ka^u”^ which would show that a fanam was the equivalent 
of 1/5 kalanju or pon. The gadydnd was the standard gold 
coin of the Dekkan and the South India and it weighed, 
like the kalanju, more or less 60 grains.^^ The equation of 
the vardhan and the achchu has been arrived at by the 
Government epigraphist by a calculation based on the dona¬ 
tion of different coins for a particular number of lamps to 
be burnt in the temple. He says: “We have nearly ten re¬ 
cords which provide one kalanju and a quarter for one 
twilight-lamp; while 581 of 1922 provides 2% achchu for 
two lamps. Nos. 655 and 657 of 1922 provide again one 
palanjalagai achchu for one lamp. Taking the amount 
deposited for one twilight-lamp to be more or less constant 
we may tentatively suppose that kalanju and achchu (also 
called paJianjalagai achchu) were almost equal in value and 
about 8 times that of vardhan panam or vardhan 
pulliguligai”.^ 

Measures for dealing out uniform quantities of com and 
other commodities were also in common use. Our inscrip- 
tional records bring to light, however, only a few. The noli, 
the kuruni and the paddkku are often mentioned.®® Prof. 
Sa^tri’s calculation gives us the correct understanding of the 

22. See Codrington; Ceylon Coins and Currencies, pp. 6-7. 

23. 439 of 1913. 

24. Codrington; op. cit, loc, cit 

25. ARE., 1923, p. 114. In an inscription from Aragalur the term, “1500 
of anrddu narkaiu” is mentioned. Possibly it meant “the good gold coins in 
common use”. 

26. The weights malaikal and Tiruvdnikkal are mentioned in certain 
Kongu inscriptions. They were apparently weights peculiar to this region. 
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value of these measures with reference to others that were 
curr^t in Cola times: 


5 sevidu 

= 1 alakku. 

2 aldkku 

= 1 ulakku. 

2 ulakku 

= 1 uri. 

2 uri 

— 1 vdli. 

8 noli 

= 1 kuruni. 

2 kuruni 

= 1 paddkku. 

2 paddkku 

= 1 tuni 

3 tuni 

= 1 kalam.” 


An inscription from Vijayamangalam (Coimbatore District) 
dated S. 1265 (= A.D. 1343) registers an agreement of the 
villagers “to adopt heaped measures”. Though the meaning 
of this is not clear, it seems to point out that proper measure- 
ment was insisted upon in all sales not only by law but even 
by die force of public opinion. 

Ill 

Credit Facilities and Customs Duties 

A propos of the trading conditions of the times 
two factors have yet to be considered. The custom 
of borrowing money on credit and on promissory notes 
is, strangely enough, indicated in the records of the 
day. The term by which the latter was designated 
was Kayeluttudlai, to which reference is made in an 
inscription from Tiruvaduturai (record is dated in the 
reign of Rajaraja I) mentioning the money borrowed by the 
local idhhd from a certain Kaikdld.^ That money was lent 
out at interest is also clear from various inscriptions and the 
usual rate seems to have been (as it exists to this day) in 


27. See op. cit., p. 461. 

28. 105 of 1925. 
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the matter of private borrowings 12 % % per annum (as 
the inscription says, % kalanju per kalanju (of gold) 

The practice of levying internal duties analogous to 
customs duties on commodities and merchandise at the 
boj^ders of territories was prevalent in South India from 
very early times; and the period under reference was no 
exception. This impost, that went by the general name of 
sungam, obtained here very commonly during this time. 
Though Kulottunga I is said to have abolished this tax, it 
does not appear to have been done so completely and in all 
particulars. An inscription from the region of Nambiyiir 
(Gobi Taluk) refers to some kind of “shandy Sungam” (to 
use a current terminology), when it records that one Koota- 
ghayan and another called Mukkuttan allowed these taxes 
of the weekly market to god Tantonisvara.®® That the 
reference here is to some kind of shandy sungam is borne 
out by the location of the record on a stone embedded in 
the ‘santaimedu’ (“santaimedu bazaar”, as the epigraphist 
notes ).®^ 


29. 255 of 1921. The lowest rate is mentioned as 5% (SJJ., Vol Vm, 
p. 128); but that was rare. 

30. Inss. of S. Dts., No. 22. 

31. Ibid. 



CHAPTER Xll 


THE CULTURAL BACKGROUND : RELIGION AND 

LEARNING 

The term ‘culture’, like its companion ‘civilization’, is 
very composite and hard to define. In this chapter I shall 
make an endeavour to define only two factors that go un¬ 
mistakably to build up culture or civilization, viz., religion 
and learning and discuss their position in Kongu during the 
period of the Colas. This will be an exposition of what 
we may fitly call the background of culture. 

I 

Religion 

(1) General Religious Condition : —^Though there was 
nothing particularly noteworthy in the religious history of 
Kongu in the centuries that followed the age of the Gangas, 
either from the standpoint of doctrine or that of philosophy, 
there is no denying the fact that religion as such had possess¬ 
ed men’s minds to a very large extent throughout the period. 
The Colanpurvapattaiyam only makes it disgustingly plain 
that eversrwhere in Kongu anamalous forms of worship like 
that of Durga and many forest deities were widely prevalent 
as late as the Cola conquest depicted in it. If anything of a 
doctrinal form augmented by a philosophical basis was cur¬ 
rent during the period, that was Jainism as was shown in 
an earlier chapter. 

During the epoch under our present study, however, a 
vital religious change swept over the landscape stronger and 
faster than ever before and that was the coming into promi¬ 
nence of the orthodox faiths of the Hindus—Saivism and 
Vaishnavism—called so in contradistinction to the so-caUed 
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unorthodox faiths of the Buddha and Mahavira. Though the 
new change broke out like a storm, it was a storm that had 
been heralded for centuries before the event particularly by 
the Tevaram hymners, Appar, Sambandar and Sundarar, the 
last of whom has left permanent record of his sojourn in 
Kongu. But in the age that preceded the Colas, even their 
preachings do not seem to have affected the religious tenor 
of the region in any marked way. 

With the coming of the Colas, however, the storm 
gathered afresh and the orthodox cults began to flourish on 
Uie lap of royal support. The numerous temples attributed 
to Aditya all along the bank of the Cauvery “from Sahayadri 
to the sea” borne out by inscriptions indicate this in no un¬ 
certain way; and the purvapattaiyam strikes the same note 
when it introduces the social and religious arreingements 
made by the Cola king in Kongu with the preface, “it was 
made incumbent on the Cola, who wanted cure from his 
dreadful disease, to tour the Kongu covintry and build 36 
big and 360 small temples.” 

Under the Colas of the line of Vijayalaya “the silver age 
of South Indian Saivism and Vaishnavism” may be said to 
have begun. “Difficult as it is to propose precise dates in the 
present state of evidence we may still be certain that the 
sacred h 3 anns of the ndyanmdrs and the alvdrs were arrang¬ 
ed canonically sometime in the eleventh century” writes 
Prof. Sastri.^ It was during this period that Saiva hagiology 
in its southern form took shape reaching its finale in the 
hands of Sekkilar during the days of Kulottunga 11.* In fact 
South Indian Saivism was now beginning to attract its com¬ 
peer of the north and many inscriptions record donations 
made by devotees from North India to the Saiva shrines of 
South India.* AnantaSambhu in fact quotes certain verses 

1. iSestii; op. eit., p. 475. 

2. See his PeriapuT&TMm to understand this, 

9. Ill of 1930; 72 of 1931, 
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in his commoitary on the SiddhantoMrdvali* leading one to 
conclude that RajSndiia 1 imported Saivas from the north 
into southern India during this period. When we remember 
that the age of Vijayalaya coincided with that of Sankara 
and that of Kulottunga II with that of Ramanuja it is easy 
to understand the position occupied by the two orthodox 
faiths in this period. 

There is, however, no doubt that between the two, 
Vaishnavism suffered in comparison with Saivism. Kulot- 
timga is said to have even persecuted Ramanuja and tried 
to change the time-honoured disposition of deities of the 
Saivites and the Vaishnavites in the celebrated temple at 
Chidambaram. The same is without doubt reflected in the 
quantum of religiotis literature put out by the two religions 
respectively in the days of the Cola rule. One may even 
venture to say that Buddhism and Jainism had perhaps 
floxuished better than Vaishnavism in certain epochs of this 
period. The description of a part of Kancipura, known now 
as Tiruparuttikunram, as Jinakanci or the Kanci of the 
Jainas and the numerous Cola inscriptions, which refer to 
palliccandam or land assigned to Jain temples seem indeed to 
prove this. This ancient city of the Pallavas was devided dur¬ 
ing the Cola period into three divisions. Big Conjeevaram, 
which enshrined Siva, Little Conjeevaram, that enshrined 
Vishnu and Jinakanci or the Jain centre; and the last was 
even more populous than the second and perhaps as popu¬ 
lous as the first. It would appear that between the contro- 
versies^d conflicts waged between the two orthodox faiths, 
the so-called heterodox religions were saved from much 
controversy. 

Such is also the religious background that is reflected 
in the Kongu history of the period. In an analysis of no less 
than 100 inscriptions recording the temple donations of the 


4, JOR, Vn, p. 200. 
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period in this region there is not more than one whidi 
records a grant of the village of Kariyambadu (near Sevflr 
in Coimbatore District) “to the god of the $ri Vaishnavas”; 
and all the rest refer only to donations to the god of the 
Saivas, mentioned as Avinashi Aludaiyar Kulottunga ColeS- 
varamudaiyar, etc.® Reference has already been made to the 
remission of the tax vottachchu to a number of temples in 
North Kongu; and all these are Saiva temples.® The Kongu- 
Cola records mention names of numerous temples in the 
region like those of Perur Pattisar, Muttam Nagisar, Idigarai 
Velh^ar, Vellalur Thanisar, Tudiyalur Virinthiiar (also 
called Agathisar in some records), Dharapuram Agatl^ar, 
Muttur CoMar, Vellakovil Parakramacoli^ar, Kannapuram 
Vikramacoli^ar, Perumanallur Uttamacoli^r, Samathoor 
Colisar, and Sangramanallur Colisar, all of which refer 
to deities of Saiva temples. We rarely light upon 
the mention of a Vaishnava temple in these records. On 
the other hand, many villages like Vijayamangalam, 
Ara^amalai, Tingafur, Vellodu, Punthurai and Seena- 
mangalam were predominantly Jain villages as is to be seen 
from the numerous Jain donations recorded here in stone.’ 
The Kongu mountain ranges like Tirumurthimalai in Udu- 
malpet Taluk, Arunattar hill in Karur Taluk and Ivarmalai 
in Palani Taluk bear to this day images of Jain tirthankards 
carved during this time. There never was a period perhaps 
when Buddhism had a foot hold in Kongu and it did not set 
up one at this time. 

(2) Ascetics and Sages : —India had always possessed 
her sages and ascetics. We have had occasion to mention 
many of them in Kongu under the Ratj^s and the Gangas. 
During this period Saiva ascetics replace the Jains and are 

5. Inss. of S. Dts., No. 4; 176 of 1909; 158 of 1910. 

6. 185 of 1910. 

7. See my article on '*Jain Vestiges of Coimbatore District”; Tamil CwZ- 
ture, Vol. II. 

K. 33 
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in such large numbers that they set up matts or congrega¬ 
tions of their own. Kongu inscriptions of the times mention 
various maths like the Tiruttondattogaiydn madam (named 
after the Saiva saint Sundaramurthi) of Kolumam, the 
Knm aralin g am math of Adiradarayan-Tirumadaivildgam, 
Tirunirthantirumadam of the same place and the two un¬ 
named maths said to have been situated on the east and west 
side of the temple at Sangramanallur as receiving consider¬ 
able benefactions from princes and people.® A stone record 
of the IX year of Virarajendra Kongu Cola from Komara- 
lingam mentions the gift of “land to a monk” by a resident 
of Irattiyanpadi in Vaigavinadu;® and this is only an exam¬ 
ple of the many benefactions that were made on behalf of 
the monks. Ascetics occupy an important place and play a 
leading role in the South India of the Colas. Numerous are 
the references to both Saiva and Vaishnava ascetics in all 
their various grades or orders from the mild and contempla¬ 
tive sivaydgi to the fanatical kapdlikds and kdlamukhas, 
though we have no records coming from Kongu speaking 
about the activities of the latter groups. 

(3) Donations to temples :—No public activity of man 
is so much recorded in the inscriptions of the day as his 
activities in relation to god and the temple. In fact for most 
men these seem to have been the only public acts performed 
by them in their individual capacity. First we shall review 
the number and variety of temple charities that were per¬ 
formed in Kongu during this period. Reference has already 
been made to the inscription recording the donation of 
"15,000 of anradu narkaki by certain Nacci for the require¬ 
ments of the temple” found in Aragalur (Salem Dt.) in the 
XIV regnal year of Rajaraja III. A record from Peruma- 
nallur (Coimbatore Dt.) mentions the donations of a “pan- 
chala achchu” for a lamp by a certain SirupiUaiyan. A third 

8. 107, 115, 148, 234 and 236 of 1909. 

9. 107 of 1909. 
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inscription mentions the grant of 23 fanams for 2 lamps to 
be burnt in Tingalur temple, again bestowed by a common 
man. An inscription from Sangramanallur records the gift of 
money by two Veljala ladies (names not mentioned). An 
interesting inscription from Perur records “the gift of a lamp 
by a palanquin bearer.” An inscription from Salem records 
the gift of 5 kalanju of gold by a merchant belonging to the 
Manigramam of Kodumbalur for feeding Brahmans in the 
temple. One Pirai^udumperuman is said to have given a 
flower garden as a gift to deity in an inscription coming from 
Perumanallur and like gifts to the deity are heard of in a 
Vijayamangalam inscription also of the same period.^® 

Besides these we have donations made by princes and 
royal officers and by the village as a whole through the 
assembly or the Sahhd. An inscription from Dannaykankottai 
records that the Mahapradhana Immadi Rahuttaraya-Sin- 
gayya-Dannayaka granted to the temple of the place the pro¬ 
ceeds of certain taxes and a ferry boat.^^ 134^^ mas of land 
are given as a grant to the temple at Dharapuram by a Kang 
who calls himself Konerimaikondan.^^ In like manner the 
gift of the village of Mangalam as a devadana to the temple 
of I^vara by Kongilandar is mentioned in a record already 
quoted.^ We have a record from Tiruvanilai in which a 
village is granted to the local temple by an order signed by 
five royal officers.^^ An undated inscription of the time of 
the Kongu Cola King Vira Raj§ndra records “the gift of 
Irattaiyanpadi in Vaigavinadu for a number of temples 
devastated by the king’s invasion” to which also reference 
has already been made. An inscription of the XIV year of 
Vira Plandya speaks of the people of VeUalanadu making a 


10, 415 of 1913; Inss. of S, Dts., Nos. 30, 33; No. 6; 226 of 1909; 563 of 
1893; 47 of 1888; 545 of 1905. 

11. 440 of 1906. 


12. 585 of 1893; Inss. of S. Dts., No. 21. 

13. 157 of 1915. 

14. 59 of 1890. 
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grant 'to god in Sevur (Coimbatore Dt.) while a record of 
the Xn year of “Tribhuvana Kulottvingacola” from Avanashi 
speaks of the remitting of a tax called ‘kudikanam’ by the 
villagers of VeUanur in VadapariSaranadu to the goddess 
Perumkarunaicelviyar.^ 

We have thus a variety of temple donations during the 
period of the Colas recorded in Kongu. They also give us 
incidentally an idea of the manner in which they were gene¬ 
rally made. The ’Purvapattaiyam’, on the other hand, 
makes us understand that even human sacrifices in propitia¬ 
tion of deities were not uncommon in this region during the 
period. It refers at least to six places in Coimbatore district 
—Chennimalai, Peraiyur (Perur), Avanashi, Amur, Anna- 
puri and Vadamadurai (a place near Vellaikinar)—where 
the practice is mentioned as being common. It goes so far 
as to say that it was through the efforts of the Samaya- 
mudali, who figures in this work, that the cruel practice 
was stopped by himself giving his own children and relatives 
as sacrifice to god.” The same work also informs us that 
animal sacrifices (particularly of the goat and the pig) were 
also quite common; and that cocks were very commonly 
sacrificed. Certain deities, particularly the forest gods, are 
said to have often claimed all the three—man, animal and 
cocks—^as sacrifice; and that was called the ‘muppali.’ 

The King himself considered the temple as the pupil of 
his eye and took care of it as such. Reference has been made 
before to Vira Rajendra’s grant of a village for setting right 
ttie spoliation caused by his troops to the temples. An ins¬ 
cription near the same place orders that soldiers must 
protect “the temple, the gopura and the premises.”^ An 
inscription from Tadavur dated in the XXVII regnal year of 


15. Inss. of S. Dts., No. 6. 

16. 91 of 1909. 

17. Colanpurvapattaiyam; (Madras Edn.) Intro. XVII, p. 73. 

18. 167 of 1909. 
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Kulottunga III refers to the construction of a stone temple 
in the place with the money from the temple and from the 
younger of the Cola queens;^® while another inscription from 
Tingalur records the building of the ‘mukhamandapa’ (here 
called ‘sandhiravaSadi’) of the Pushpanatha temple (Jain) 
of the place by King Vikrama Cola (the Kongu-Cola, whose 
epithet, ‘konattan’ is here mentioned)The Hoysala kings, 
who assumed the rule of the region, were not behind any¬ 
one in this good work and they made outstanding endow¬ 
ments though chiefly to Vaishnava temples. The number 
and the value of their benefactions are to be easily 
seen from the very stone records that we possess. It is 
to be noted that even the Tamil Chronicle, Kongudesa- 
rajdkkal, refers to sixteen kinds of temple charities said to 
have been made by the Hoysala Some^vara in Kongu.^^ It 
would thus appear without doubt that all the reigning kings 
of the period, whether Cola, Kongu-Cola, Pandya or 
Hoysala, vied with one another in doing some service or 
other to temples. 

The most striking feature in this history of temple dona¬ 
tions is the spontaneity with which even the most ordinary 
of the king’s subjects came forward to help the cause of the 
temple. A stone record from Tingalur refers to some repairs 
effected in the local temple of Chandrapura Udaiyar by a 
person mentioned simply as “a native of Vijayamangalam.”“ 
Another record coming from Avanashi refers to the gift of 
money “for a pillar of the mantapd of the sacred bull, 
Rhhaha-devd”, and the donor’s name is not mentioned.*® 
Again a third inscription from Dharmapuri recording repairs 
made to the local temple “to the merit of Adiyaman” does 

19. 458 of 1913. 

20. 614 of 1905. 

21. MJLS,, op. cif., p. 28. 

22. 603 of 1905. 

23. 179 of 1909. 
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not mention the name of the person, who defrayed the ex¬ 
penses or made the donation towards the cost,^ The impres¬ 
sion given by these and many others of the same category not 
only indicates the spontaneity with which the common man 
came to the help of the temples but also points out the un¬ 
assuming way in which he did it. The last mentioned record, 
in particular, reveals the common practice of the day viz., of 
making donations for the merit of the king and often for the 
repose of his soul. 

(4) Temple as an institution: —^The temple was a growing 
institution of uncommon influence, great wealth and power 
at the time reviewed here. It was not merely a centre of 
religious worship, as it is to-day, but it was much more than 
that. It functioned as a centre of learning, of cultural enjoy¬ 
ment and of economic and political transactions as much as 
a religious institution. The Vedas and the hymns of the 
Alvars and Nayanmars were recited here under special bene¬ 
factions made for the purpose; dramatic performances were 
staged; money was received in safe custody and lent 
out at interest and all these transactions took place 
in the temple.^® The village assembly often met in 
the local temple and transacted its business. It possessed a 
large acreage of the devaddnd lands, which were given for 
cultivation to the ryots under agreed contracts. Its vast 
premises housed many families of working people like 
weavers and oil-pressers. These served the temple in their 
own turn, which the king recognised and rewarded by the 
remission of certain taxes. Often the temple authorities 
collected their taxes on behalf of the king and paid him in a 
lump sum. 

The work of managing such an institution as the temple 
of the medieval times was a job as highly respected as it 

24. 308 of 1901. 

25. 163 of 1910, for example, records that some residents of Muttur bor¬ 
rowed money from the Col^ara temple of the place. 
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was responsible. The inscriptions of the times make frequent 
reference to the sthanikds of the temple, who were the 
coimterpart of the village headmen, and who carried on their 
work with the help of a committee of advisers called the 
“temple committee.” 

The Colanpurvapattaiyam gives detailed accounts of 
the establishment of the temples in various places in Kon- 
gunad. Names of 36 temples with the names of the sthdnikds 
in charge of each one of them are given in the latter part of 
this work, as was mentioned before. It is not necessary to 
treat all this as being strictly historical; none the less, the 
system of temple management mentioned in this work ought 
to be given credit. A host of temple servants was obviously 
employed, though not referred to here, and the whole range 
of them is cryptically described as “from Nambi to Tiru- 
valagu” (namhi muthal thiruvalagu varai), meaning the 
pujari and the sweeper respectively, the alpha and the 
omega of temple service.*^® 

The peculiar institution of the temple dancer is parti¬ 
cularly mentioned in this work with the names of the dancing 
master and the dancing girl appointed for each temple. The 
temple devadana gifted by the Cola king to each temple is 
also mentioned in detail;^’ and the following will give one 
an idea of what is said in these copper plates. Speaking of 
the temple at Dhanakkanpatti, the plates say: 

(^iSsr^eL^GDU,) iSesrLj aiflsneo^Q^Ffr 

QPtlt- wirdruJw Ou/reir QjriruDQpui 

^u)u^ Ou/rtSr eSoiiruL^u 

eS&oiruLi 

eSdleSjijp ’’ 


26. Colanpurvapattaiyam (Madras Edn.), p. 104. 

27. Colanpurvapattaiyam (Madras £dn.), p. 90. The reference here is 
to the amount of gold to be collected from the village by way of tax and 
octroi duties. The extent of cultivable land both dry (punjd) and wet 
(nanjd) is indicated by the measure of the seed grain required for sowing. 
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The fom of appointing temple officers including the dancing 
girl is then mentioned. A feast was held in the mantapa of 
the temple in which the nattanmai or the Headman of the 
temple was appointed by giving him betel and arecanut and 
the same process was gone through for appointing the nambi, 
the thanikar or the chief pujdri, the nattuvan or the dancing 
master and the dancing girl who was given the kandarangi 
sari, an old variety of female apparel known for durability. 

The history of the South Indian temple and particularly of 
its management is fit to fill a large volume by itself. Though 
particular men were appointed to see to its day-to-day 
administration, the general control was always in the hands 
of the whole of the village and particularly its assembly or 
sahha, which came into the picture in all important matters. 
An inscription of the times accordingly refers to the “large 
and representative assembly convoked for building a stone 
temple in place of a dilapidated old masonry temple” and its 
decision to l6vy 1 kasu per achchu of the sale proceeds of 
certain specified goods (a kind of commercial tax?) for the 
same purpose.^ In some cases we find a community getting 
particularly interested in the management of temple busi¬ 
ness. A stone record from Aragalur (Salem District) dated 
in the XIII regnal year of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya III 
(1289 A*D.) refers to a dispute between oil merchants 
(vdniya nagaraUdr) and the chettis, in which the latter were 
allowed to manage the affairs of the local temple. They, 
however, failed in their duty and the inscription tells us that 
after some time the ndttavar granted the village of Talavery 
for conducting permanently the temple festivals.^ That the 
merchant class was always willing to help the temples carry 
on their work, festivals and repairs by contributing 
generously towards their expenses is seen again from 
another record, which, though it belongs to the region of 

28. 598 of 1926. 

29. 432 of 1913; see also ARE, 1914, H, para 23, 
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the modem Trichinopoly district, miist be taken as por- 
trasdng the conditions prevalent in Kongu as well. The re¬ 
cord luider reference is from Kamarasavalli and is dated in 
the X regnal year of Jatavarman Vira Pandya and it refers 
to the collection of money for the repairs of the local temple 
by “a small cess on all merchandise sold by them, 
V 4 panam on each bundle of female clothes, each podi of 
pepper etc".®” 

The subject of repairs and maintenance of temples 
received the attention of our ancestors more than 
it receives from us to-day. It was in this con¬ 
nection that the community of the Kammalar came very 
much to the forefront, as indicated earlier. An inscription 
from Sangramanallur dated in the XXIII regnal year of 
Konerimaikondan (Vira Cola) thus mentions the gift and 
conferment of special privileges on the architect of the 
Cole^varam temple of the place.^^ Another inscription com¬ 
ing from Avanashi mentions 10 kinds of temple repairs 
performed by two artisans, who were given the kdnikkai or 
gift of an endowment called here as tacdcdriyakkani^^- 
which meant apparently a tax-free land. 

A word must be now added about the method of wor¬ 
ship maintained in the temple. The temple priest was in all 
cases the Brahman, and his appointment seems to have been 
made by the local ruler or the village assembly. An inscrip¬ 
tion from Dharmapuri and another from Tirthamalai refer 
respectively to the appointment of a Siva Brahman as the 
temple priest in the first case by Adigaman and in the second 
by the village assembly.^ The Periyapalayam grant of the 
Coimbatore district, on the other hand, apprises us of the 
appointment of a priest for two temples in that region with 

30. 88 of 1914. 

31. 138 of 1909. 

32. 188 of 1909. 

33. 307 of 1901; 676 of 1909. 

K. 39 
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“privileges to conduct worship, to settle people in its pre¬ 
mises, collect dues” etc. on the payment of 30 pon by him.®* 
It is obvious from this that privileges like the conduct of 
worship were also obtained by priests by payment of some 
fees. 

An interesting record from Aragalur dated in the XXIII 
regnal year of Sundara Pandya I refers to the right of wor¬ 
ship enjoyed by a lady for 3% days in a month in the local 
temple, which she is said to have forfeited because of her 
defalcation of certain temple jewels.®® The record further 
registers that the officers and the mdhesvards of the temple 
thereupon met, got the people subscribe 250 panam 
(= 25,000 sdliya kdsu) for distributing the right among 
themselves. Five interesting items of importance emerge 
from this document in relation to temple worship: — 

(1) even ladies were allowed to assist the priest in the 
conduct of the worship; 

(2) it was a highly priced privilege, inheritable from 
father to son, in return for some endowment or noteworthy 
service; 

(3) it was hable to be taken away as a punishment; 

(4) it was hable to be transferred to others on payment 
of money and 

(5) the people of the village were generous enough to 
subscribe among themselves to inherit this valuable privilege 
for the whole village. 

There is no doubt that in the days to which we refer 
here men considered it a.great honom to associate them¬ 
selves with the worship of their god. A stone record fovmd 


34. 309 of 1908. 

35. 439 of 1913. L. D. Swamikannu Pillai opines that this may refer to 
another king of the same name whose accession date is 1271 A.D., (lA*, XUI). 
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in the RaghunathaSvami temple found at Erode dated in the 
first half of the tenth century A.D., for example, mentions 
that “the people of Elugarai-Tiruvaippadi-nadu agreed to pay 
certain taxes for the worship of Vennaikutta-nayanar in the 
temple of PaUikondalvar at Ir6du.”“ Inscriptions of this 
kind are at once many and wide-spread indicating thereby 
the general popularity of the temple and worship of god in 
the days of this history. 

(5) Feasts and Festivals :—^We gain some idea of the 
feasts and festivals of the times by an analysis of the 
inscriptions. A record from Vijayamangalam registers 
endowments for certain festivals (not clearly indicated).” 
The ‘Purvapattaiyam’ again comes to our aid in describing 
the festivals in honour of Siva, which, as the work informs 
us, were always preceded by the pujd in honour of the vil¬ 
lage deity that was considered as the village guardian.®® 
This was Durga, whose image is often found now inside Siva 
temples. Inscriptional records often make mention of festi¬ 
vals in honour of kings like the one in Tingalur, which 
records “gift of a tank (fculam) for celebrating a festival 
called “Kulottungacolan 6andi”.®® Mention of such festivals 
occur quite often in inscriptions as in the Aragaliir record, 
in which “Kodandaraman iandi” is mentioned.*® Sometimes 
the records do not mention the name of the king as in the 
Pariyur inscription of the IV year of Tribhuvana Cakra- 
vartin Konerimaikondan, which mentions “certain gifts for 
maintaining a festival in the name of the king in Parijrur”.” 
The kindi or festival referred to in all these records seems to 
be a temple service specially intended for the prosperity of 

36. 167 of 1910. 

37. 599 of 1905. 

38. ColmpUrvapattalyam (Madras Edn.), p. 77. 

39. 604 of 1905. 

40. 424 of 1913. L. D. Swamikannu Pillai identifies the king with Jata- 
varman Sundara ffl (see ARE, 1913-14, p. 94). 

41. 187 of 1910. 
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the king rather than a festival in the modem connotation of 
the term. Inscriptions recording grants like the one in 
Dannaykankottai, which speaks of the remission of certain 
taxes on temples in Tagadumadu and Puranmalainadu “for 
the health of the king”,^^ and the one in Vijayamangalam, 
which records gifts of land “for the prosperity of the king 
and country”,^® clearly support this conclusion. Quite often 
the king himself remitted taxes or gave a kdnikkai (special 
ad hoc remission of tax) for this purpose. 

n 

Learning 

(1) Institutions of Learning :—^Men of the middle 
ages in India could never boast of University degrees and 
such other hall-marks of knowledge. But it is wrong to 
adjudge the state of learning in Cola days from modem 
standards. A few public institutions of learning none 
the less existed in the country even in those days. 
South Indian inscriptions of the XII and the XIII cen¬ 
turies do in fact refer to the famous College of Medicine 
of Tribhuvani near Pondicherry, the Medical School 
of Tiruvaduturai, the Vyakarana School of Timvorriyur 
and a few others of this type;'*'* while the Tirumukkhdal 
record of the Cola King Virarajendra, acclaimed as the 
world’s longest record in stone, gives us a detailed account 
of the provisions made for a College and a Hospital.^ Still 
there was no definite course of education, much less a 
standard set up for the measuring out of one’s accomplish¬ 
ment with any degree of exactitude. 


42. 203, 205 of 1910; 552 of 1905. 

43. 419 of 1913. 

44. 176 of 1919; 159 of 1925; and 202 of 1912. 

45. El, Vol. XXI, pp. 220ff. 
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It is doubtless, however, that popular education in the 
wide sense of the term was amply provided for in South 
India during these days. We know on the good authority 
of inscriptions that the mathd, the pdlli and the vihdrd were 
large centres of learning during this period and that they 
were equipped with libraries containing classical works on 
palm leaf. Endless discussions on religion and philosophy 
were the order of the day and were more common than we 
could possibly imagine. That more than mere academic 
interest centred round these discussions can be understood 
from the circumstance that many conversions from one Faith 
to another often followed as a result of such dis¬ 
cussions. Reference has been made in an earlier chapter 
to the discussion between the Buddhist exponent and 
the Brahman upholder of the Hindu philosophy during 
the period of the Gangas in the region round Tiru- 
chengodu in Salem. It is surmisable that much 
learning highly philosophical and even metaphysical 
was abroad in the country for learned men to enter into 
discussions and others to understand and follow them. All 
the niceties of logic and religious subtlety of which the 
modem age is proud were also known in a large measure to 
our ancestors of the Middle ages; and one may be sure that 
knowledge and learning were more valued then than even 
now. Every temple mantapam and the foliage of some tall 
spreading tree were found comfortable enough to hold learn¬ 
ed disquisitions. These were not merely places that offered 
themselves as rostrums for philosophical debates; but they 
were actually functioning as schools of learning, in which 
the ardent student was initiated into the fundamentals of the 
Vedic lore and the first principles of logic. The recitation 
and exposition of the Vedds, the Epics, the Tiruppadigam 
and the Tiruvdcagam were regularly carried on during the 
period and numerous endowments, private and royal, were 
made for their maintenance. The aggregate result was to 
enlighten the coimtry by making atleast a few learned and 
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many well versed in the learning of the times. We have 
no definite evidence testifying to the existence of schools 
where the proverbial three R’s were taught; but we can take 
it for granted that such elementary education could not have 
gone neglected at a time when men took interest in higher 
thought and learning. 

(2) Men and Works of Learning: —There need be no 
doubt that at least a few reached far higher stages of learn¬ 
ing than we could compass to-day, especially in the realms 
of language, grammar, philosophy and the science of God. 
No age in the entire range of South Indian history has ever 
produced men more learned in the sacred lore than the age 
of the Colas of the imperial line, which brought to the fore 
both Saiva and Vaishnava canonists of the calibre of Nambi 
Andar Nambi and Nathamuni. 

The crop of learned works during the period was of 
such a nature, both from the point of view of quantity and 
quality, that it leaves the most learned savant of the modem 
times aghast and wondering. Beginning from the famous 
Yapparungalam of AmirtaSagara, usually dated in the tenth 
century A.D., many works of profundity and scientific 
analysis like VlrasoUyam and Nemindtham ending with 
Nannul of the immortal Bavanandi, usually dated in the 
twelfth century A.D., filled the world of grammar; while 
many a learned dictionary of the Tamil language, usually 
called the nigandu, like the far-famed Cudamani nigandu of 
the tenth century brought precision to the use of language. 
More than all, this was the age—^the golden age—of com¬ 
mentaries in which Ifampuranar, Senavaraiyar, and PerSiSiri- 
yar and the greatest of them all, Naccinarkkiniyar, lived and 
made their learned commentaries on Tolkdppiyam; while 
Parimglaiagar commented upon Tirukkural. Such com¬ 
mentaries as sprang to life at this moment bore the stamp 
of much Sanskrit learning and we might say without fear of 
contradiction that for the first time in South India Sanskrit 
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ramp to have a full play appealing to the cultured taste. No 
better proof of this can be shown than in the birth of the 
Sanskrit-Tanail combined style usually termed as mani- 
pravalam, that was seen in evidence during this age in the 
writings, particularly of the Vaishnava canonists and com¬ 
mentators like Periavaccan Pillai and NampiUai. 

(3) Bavanandi, the Sage of Kongu: —Little doubt 
could be entertained about the high state of learning in 
South India during the period of the Colas. Though we do 
not possess much direct evidence regarding the condition 
of Kongu during the period, it may be stated in the first 
place that without doubt the general atmosphere of learning 
created in the country could not but have affected the literary 
condition of Kongu. The Kongumandalasadakam has the 
following lines with reference to Bavanandi, the author of 
the immortal grammar, Nannul: 

“Olga perum Bavanandi 

Entrothi Upakaritha 

Valkavalan Siyagangan 

Ninral Kongu Mandalame”—Stanza, 5. 

The indication here is clearly to the effect that Siyagangan, 
a ruler of Kongu, was the patron of the Grammarian, Bava¬ 
nandi. The same work also tells us in unmistakable terms 
that the place of birth and early education of the Gram¬ 
marian was Sanakapuram, in Kununbunad, one of the 24 
divisions of the Kongu country in the region of the modem 
town of Erode in Coimbatore district: 

“Thimgappulamai Bavanandi mamuni thonrivalar 
Kongirkurumbu thanilathinatha Guruvilangu 
Mangurpolir Sanakapurmum Kongumandalme” 

The work also informs us that Nannul was composed in this 
region in obedience to the request of the aforesaid Ganga 
King, Siyagangan, who was eager to have a grammar of 
Tamil, which all can understand unlike the Tolhapinyam, 
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which was difficult of understanding. Mahamahopadyaya 
U. V. Swaminatha Iyer makes particular reference to this 
in his edition of the Narinul.*^ The lines under reference in 
the sadakam are the following: 

“Ganga kurusiluvakka Nannulai kaninthu pugal 

Thungappulamai Bavanandi.” 

All this would go to show not only that Bavanandi lived and 
wrote his grammar in the Kongu country but also that 
Kongu had attained a state in which men were interested 
in higher learning, as otherwise neither the Ganga King 
would have bothered himself about having a grammar writ¬ 
ten nor would Bavanandi have agreed to write one. 

As it is, however, the very region in which Bavanandi 
was bom and lived has been called in question by some, who 
would place Sanakapuram in Tondaimandalam in the region 
roimd Kahci. Their arguments are taken from a statement 
in Tondaimandalasadakam and a donative inscription of 
a Siyagangan foimd in Kahci. The mention of Sanakapuram 
in the sadakam of Tondaimandalam can be taken to prove 
nothing, since places of the same name may exist in 
different regions; and Mr. T. A. Gopinatha Rao, in an article 
published in Sen Tamil, refers to at least four places of the 
same name in four different regions of the Tamil country.” 
With regard to the inscription coming from Kahcipuram, a 
donative record cannot prove anything with regard to the 
place of rule of the King who is making the donation. South 
Indian inscriptions bear enough testimony to this and 
it is not rare to find donative records of people from North 
India in some place in the South. If a record of Siyagangan 
is found at Kahci, two such records of the same king are also 
found at Valaikkadu and KalahaSti (Chittoor District) res¬ 
pectively,*® between the years 1120 and 1147 A.D. On the 


46. Nannul (Swaminatha Iyer’s Edn.), Intro,, p. 12. 

47. Sen Tamil, Vol. IV. 

48. 432 of 1929; 285 of 1902. 
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other hand, it is only in the Kongumanddlasadakam that, as 
shown earlier, clear reference is made to this king as the 
ruler of Kongu, “Siyagangan ninral Kongumandalme”, and 
to Sanaka,puram as a place in the Kurumbanad of the Kongu 
country. A more xmmistakable indication cannot be thought 
of to prove the case in point. The Ganga king mentioned as 
the ruler of Kongu during the period was obviously a 
Hoy^ila feudatory, who was ruling Kongu imder the 
suzerainty of the ruler of DwaraSamudra. It is a historical 
fact that about the year 1120 A.D., to which one of the 
Siyaganga records refer, the Hoy^las had conquered Kongu 
as far as the Nilgiris defeating the Colas and their feudatory 
in Kongu, the great Adigaman of Tagadur, who retreated 
through the Talaimalai passes into the region of Mysore.^* 
There is no doubt that the Hoy^las and the Gangas were in 
the best of terms during the period, the general of Vishnu- 
vardhana, the Hoy^la king of the times, being himself a 
Ganga, who is described in inscriptions as “Gangaraja, the 
General of Vishnuvardhana Hoy^la (who) defeated 
Adigaman”.®" 

There is still one other argument in support of what is 
contested here with regard to Bavanandi, which would 
clinch the question at issue and even prove the high literary 
level attained in Kongu during the period. Bavanandi true 
to his name was a Jain ascetic; while Siyagangan, as his name 
indicates, was a Ganga prince; and there is no region out¬ 
side the Mysore limits where Jainism and the Gangas worked 
together as in the Kongunad. The history of the Gangas 
bears great and important connection wdth this region from 
early historical times; while the name of Bavanandi reminds 
one strongly of the numerous Jain munis or gurus of whom 
Kongudesarajakkal speaks. It would appear that the line 
of these Jain sages had continued in Kongu upto the time 


49. See before Chap. Vm. 

50. Mysore Gazetteer, Vol. II. 
K. 40 
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discussed here and the author of Nannul was one amo n g 
them. The Kongumandalasadakam referred to earlier gives 
us an indication also in this particular, since it refers to the 
ascetic master of Bavanandi (when it says, “Thanilathina- 
thaguru vilangu mangurpolir Sanakapuram”). It is wonder¬ 
ful and not mere coincidence that it was in the region of 
Sanakapuram (round modern Vijayamangalam) that the 
great Konguvel, the author of Makathai and Adiyarktmallar, 
the commentator of Silappadikaram, both of whom were 
Jains, appear in the XI and the XII centuries. 

To conclude, Kongu had produced great men of learn¬ 
ing during this period, which is itself a proof positive of the 
high state of learning that had obtained here at that time. 
Not only such savants as noted above lived during 
the period but quite a few of the lesser variety also 
have left us records of their presence in Kongu at the same 
time. Such was the poet Karuvurdevar, who was possibly a 
native of Karur, His hymns on the Adityesvara temple at 
Kalandai and the temple at Gangaikondacolapuram and the 
Tiruvisaippd written by him on the Great Temple at Tanj ore 
are common knowledge to-day. Though we have no direct 
evidence on the spread of literacy as such, the frequent men¬ 
tion of schools and teachers and scholars, maintained either 
by endowment or from the proceeds of the common land, in 
the stone records that are to be found all over the region®^ 
leads us to conclude that literacy was not low. It 
is true that the higher reaches of knowledge were not 
scaled then by anyone who wished to learn, since it 
was not open to all to learn higher philosophy, theo¬ 
logy, logic or grammar, which were restricted only to a few. 
A sort of intellectual caste existed by the side of the social 
caste . Still for common practical purposes of life many were 
educationally fit. 


51, 323 of 1917; 17 of 1920; 159 of 1925; 176 of 1919, etc. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


THE RULERS OF VIJAYANAGAR AND THE NAYAKS 
OF MADURA IN KONGU : POLITICAL HISTORY 

I 

Emergence op Vijayanagar 

The author of “A Forgotten Empire”, the celebrated 
Robert Sewell, opens his account with the following passage 
that sets one thinking ; 

“In the year 1336 A.D. during the reign of Edward 
III of England, there occurred in India an event which 
almost instantaneously changed the political condition 
of the entire south. With that date the volume of anci¬ 
ent history in that tract closes and the modem begins. 
It is the epoch of transition from the Old to the New.”^ 

The region of Kongude^, that had seen the setting of the 
Cola power oVer its landscape in the early part of the XIV 
centtuy, woke up to the dawn of a new era in the .momen¬ 
tous year 1336 A.D., when the city of Vijayanagar was 
founded.^ Though it took many years, as far up as the reign 
of Devaraya II, the ruler in whose reign (1422-1446 A.D.) 
the empire had found its feet, for Vijayanagar to assert its 
power and influence on South Indian politics, the fact 
remains that in the very year 1336 A.D. the new power had 
made its beginnings and a new influence in South Indian 
history had begun to flow. 

1. Sewell; A Forgotten Empire, Intro. 

2, The differences of opinion with regard to this date are not vital in 
this connection. Further, that this date is generally accepted is amply proved 
by the VI centenary celebration of the foundation of Vijayanagar kept in 
Dharwar in 1936. 
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The question, however, as to when exactly during this 
long period of empire-building the Kongu coimtry came 
imder the mastery of Vijayanagar is not a little problemati¬ 
cal. Mr. Sewell, following the Tamil chronicle, Kongudesa- 
mjdkkal, places this in 1348 A.D. when Kumara Kampana 
made his famous ‘maduravijayam’, the first southern expe¬ 
dition of its kind by a ruler from the Andhra country, singu¬ 
lar in its pohtical implication as in that it has had its well- 
merited panegyric from the hands of his own wife, Ganga- 
devi.® The same chronicle, on the other hand, mentions a 
definite conquest of Kongu by Vijayanagar only in the reign 
of “Virapratapa-Devaraya who conquered Karnataka, 
“Chera, Chola, Pandya and Kerala”,^ possibly referring to 
the reign of Devaraya II, whose regnal dates have been men¬ 
tioned before. 

The earliest Vijayanagar inscription found in this 
region is, however, dated in S.S. 1290 (= 1368 A.D.). 
It is a record of Kampana found in Modehalli (KoUegal 
Tk.); but its date has only been calculated, not verified,® 
Still, it may be safely argued even from this one record that 
the Kongu region had come under Vijayanagar influence by 
this date. Two inscriptions dated in Kampana’s own time 
coming from Sadaiyampalayam (Coimbatore Dt.)® refer to 
the renovation of the Kuraiyur temples, that had suffered 
spoliation at the hands of the Muhammadans. These records, 
speaking as they do to the Muhammadan onslaught that 
began in the south from the first decade of the XIV century 
and the subsequent rescue offered by Vijayanagar, press 

3. MJLS, op. cit, p. 33. 

4. This is the first occasion when mention is made of ‘Chera* in this 
Chronicle; and from the circumstances of the mention it is clear that it is 
Kongu that is referred to. Historically this is an important piece of informa¬ 
tion, since it shows the time when the distinction between Chera and Kongu 
gets lost. The date of the expedition here referred to is, however, contro¬ 
verted, (see, Heras; Aravidu Dynasty, p.l05fi. 

5. 246 of 1913. 

6. 135, 136 of 1920. 
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before our eyes the true historical perspective that was the 
hall-mark of the times and thus make us understand with¬ 
out doubt that by the time of Kampana (roughly in the 2nd 
half of the XIV century) Kongu had definitely passed imder 
the influence of the new empire. 

We have, no means of ascertaining the way in which 
Kampana accomphshed this, since beyond these three 
records referring to his times all else is silence. But the 
very silence of the evidence is like an eloquent argument to 
prove the utterly peaceful way in which the great political 
change-over was accomplished. We hear of no war, no con¬ 
quest or even bitterness in the wake of this change — 
perhaps the only example of a peaceful establishment of 
political mastery in the entire history of South India imtil 
in recent times the British quitted us without shedding a 
drop of blood. 

The explanation lay in the spirit of the new empire, 
that arose as a dam to stem the tide of Muslim aggression in 
the south and as a protector of established customs and tra¬ 
ditions, religious and otherwise. The renovation of the 
Kuraiyur temples referred to above is thus rightly recorded 
in the very first Vijayanagar record in Kongu. Roimd about 
1380 A.D. Harihara II had sent his son Vifupaksha south¬ 
wards and he claims victories over Tondaimandalam, the 
Cola, Pandya and Ceylon. The absence of the mention of 
Kongu in this list of conquests further emphasises the fact 
set forth above. That this should not be taken to indicate 
any kind of independence of Kongu is clearly shown by at- 
least three inscriptions mentioning Harihara II coming to us 
from Eragandhafli and Singanallur, both in KoUegal Taluk 
dated respectively in 1386, ’90 and ’97.’ 

The Kongudesardjdkkal speaks elaborately of a ruler 
called Harabukka, who was possibly Bukka II (1404-06), 


7. 18, 19 and 179 of 1910. 
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said to have conquered “Malayala, Kerala and Pandya coun¬ 
tries and plundered Chola and Dravida” through the instru¬ 
mentality of “Dalavayi-Ganda-danda-natha.”® An inscrip¬ 
tion of his successor, Devaraya I (1406-’22), foimd at Singa- 
nallur (Kollegal Tk.) and dated in 1408 makes mention of 
a “Mahapradana Nagama Nayaka.”® It is just possible that 
the ‘dandanatha’ of Kongudesardjdkkal and the ‘Mahapra¬ 
dana’ of the inscription were one and the same person. Doubt¬ 
less, however, it was during these early years of the XV 
century that effective Vijayanagar supremacy had crossed 
over the boundaries of Kollegal into the interior as is amply 
borne out by the records of the son of Devaraya I (Vira- 
harihararaya) at Komaralingam and Vijayamangalam dated 
respectively in 1400 and 1412 A.D.,^" which between them¬ 
selves indicate clearly that the new Karnataka empire had 
seized the heart of Kongimad by the first decade of the XV 
century. 

The reign of his grandson, Devaraya II completed this 
hold of Vijayanagar over Kongu as over all South India, 
whence it is described as the first grand epoch of the three 
centuries of Vijayanagar rule. Two inscriptions from Kolin- 
jivadi (Dharapuram Tk.), two inscriptions from Kadagattur 
(Dharmapuri Tk.), one from Tirthamalai (Uttangarai Tk.), 
and four from Palani Taluk of the Madurai districP^ place 
beyond doubt the imquestioned mastery exercised by Deva¬ 
raya over the region spanned by these inscriptions. One of 
the Kolinjivadi records^^ mentions the destruction of Chok- 
kanatha temple of the place by the Muhammadans and its 
subsequent renovation by one Tarangiya Manradiyar, whUe 


8. MJLS., op. cit., p. 34. The mention of ‘Malayala’ and ‘Kerala’ obviously 
points out that the latter reference is to Kongu. 

9. 19 of 1910. 

10. 132 of 1909; 596 of 1905. 

11. 581, 583 of 1893; 193, 196 of 1910; 666 of 1905; 610 of 1894, 740 of 1909, 
193 and 196 of 1910. 

12. 583 of 1893. 
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one of the Kadagattur records mentions gift of certain taxes 
like Nadutalavankkai and Settiydrmagimai by the Telugu 
chief Malla Rahutta in the devadana village of Varagur.“ 
The same record mentions the rule of the “Pradhani Madan- 
na Dannayakar” as governing the region, while the afore¬ 
said Tirthamalai inscription makes mention of the “Maha- 
pradhana Lakkanna Udaiyar.” The two records respectively 
are dated in S.S, 1362 and 1350 equivalent to 1440 and 
1428 A.D. It is obvious from this that during this period 
Kongu had definitely become part of the Vijayanagar pro¬ 
vince of Madura over which the Mahapradhani Lakkanna 
held sway in Devaraya’s time. Several inscriptions like 141 
of 1903, 566 and 567 of 1904 refer to him during the period 
as the Governor of Madura gloriously entitled as “the Lord 
of the Southern ocean”, a high dignitary of Vijayanagar 
State, where he had previously held the post of the Prime 
Minister and issued coins in his own name.^^ The Pradhani 
Madanna and Mallarahutta must have been the military 
commanders of the period responsible for order in this 
region. Another inscription from Kadagattur dated S.S. 1398 
(=1476 A.D.) in the time of “Mallikarjuna, son of Preda- 
padevaraya (II), who received tribute from all countries and 
from Ceylon and witnessed the elephant-hunt”^® records the 
gift of land in favour of dancing women in the local temple. 
This is the last Vijayanagar inscription so far discovered in 
Kongu belonging to the first dynasty of its rulers. 

The Ummattur Interregnum and the Rulers 
OF Terkanambi 

The history of Vijayanagar after the demise of Deva- 
raya II seems to lapse into comparative oblivion for 40 years, 
not because we know nothing about the rulers of this period 

13. 196 of 1910. 

14. lA., XX, 304; Sir W. Elliot; Coins, PI. IH, No. 92. 

15. 195 of 1910. The last date generally assigned to this ruler, A.D. 1465, 
must be revised in view of this record. 
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but because we know nothing clear about them. So many 
are the successors on the throne and such is the confusion 
engendered by their weakness that the record of their reigns 
remains almost unravelled. The Ummattur chieftain, who 
was apparently governing the dominion of Vijayanagar in 
Karnataka and Kongu diming the period, now found time to 
make himself strong. That he was well circumstanced for 
doing this is seen from the fact that there was clear distur¬ 
bance at the centre where a great dynastic change was 
ushered in by the Saluva usurpation, that marked the end 
of the Sangamas. 

This new epoch in Vijayanagar history was inaugurated 
by Saluva Narasimha between the years 1485-86. He was a 
great general and we have evidence of the powerful rule that 
he gave to Vijayanagar. It is curious, however, that there is 
no trace of his regime in Kongu inscriptionally or otherwise. 
It is only in the period of the III ruler of this dynasty, Im- 
madi Narasimha (1492-1507), that an inscription from Ara- 
galur records that Eramahchi Tulukanna Nayaka restored 
the village of Pakkambadi (for long a devaddnd of the local 
temple) to the temple. The record adds that for some time 
before this the temple lost its rights over it and the tax, 
rajagdram kdnikkai, was collected from it. The record is 
dated S.S. 1426 (= 1504 A.D.)“ 

But neither in his reign nor during the reigns of his 
doughty successors, the Tuluva rulers, Vira Narasimha, 
Achyuta, and Sriranga, the sway of Vijayanagar was of any 
great strength in Kongudesa. The Tamil Chronicle above 
referred to has the following unmistakable statement that 
when messengers were sent by Vira Narasimha to Ummat¬ 
tur asking for tribute the reply quickly came : 

“We ourselves have for a long series of years 

governed this kingdom and whether it be our own 


16. 412 of 1913. 
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people or that of the Concanavarma Kings who for a 
long time ruled here, it was never customary to pay 
tribute to anyone. Such being the case, your father, 
Nara^inga, conquered by force, took tribute, and went 

away.By consequence we will by no means 

send you tribute.”” 

The Chronicle gives us a full picture of the situation and 
it continues to describe how the Vijayanagar army invested 
Ummattur for a period of three months without success and 
thereafter shifted its attention upon another chieftain "Hn 
alliance with Ummattur, who had his fort at Seringapattam, 
again meeting with failure, since the said refractory chief¬ 
tain was properly reinforced by his Ummattur friend. 

All these events immistakably point to two facts. The 
first is that Kongu was never really under Vijayanagar for a 
period of nearly 70 years from 1446 to 1509 A.D., the dates 
marking the death of Devaraya II and the accession of 
Krishnadevaraya respectively. The Telugu poem, Jaimini 
Bhdratamu, written by Pillalamari Hna Virabhadra 
refers to the conquest of the fort of “Kongu Dharapuri” by 
Saluva Nara^imha.^® The latter reference may be a fact as 
shown by the acceptance of the Ummattur chief “your father 
Nara^inga having conquered by force, took tribute and went 
away”; but thereafter Vijayanagar ceased to control Kongu. 
While the inscriptions of her rulers suddenly break off with¬ 
in this region during this period, only 3 inscriptions are 
found recorded on the borders of Kongu in the reigns of 
MaUikarjuna (1446), Immadi Nara^imha (1492), and Vira 
Nara^imha (1506) respectively. 


17. MJLS., op. cit, pp. 38-39; see the Tamil version in the Madras edition 
of the Chronicle (Madras Govt. Oriental Series, vi), pp. 32-33. 

18. The relevant line is the following: 

“Jinayopaya Vihara Bonagirihehji Kongu Dharapuri”. 

It refers from tlie context to Saluvi’s conquest of Bhuvanagiri, Gingi and 
Kongu Dharapuram. 

K. 41 
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The second fact home out by these events is even more 
suggestive, viz., that Kongu was still Kamatak in character 
readily accepting the regime of a Kampana or a Bukka, who 
were Kamatak chieftains, and asserting its indepen¬ 
dence when the regime changed over to the &aluvas and the 
Tuluvas. This spirit sounds unmistakably through the state¬ 
ment found in the Kongudesardjakkal which has merely 
reduced to writing the existing tradition, that has come down 
through the centuries in Kongu. The inscriptions of the 
Vijayanagar rulers of the period referred to above are all 
dated in the year of their accession, indicating thereby their 
desire to add Kongu to their dominion — a desire that did 
not however fructify. In the reign of Immadi Nara^imha 
(1492-1507) a serious attempt seems to have been made by 
the General, Narasa Nayaka, since an inscription from Buddi- 
reddipatti, dated S.S. 1422 (= 1500 A.D.), mentions Tim- 
mayadeva Maharajah (Immadi’s another name), his agent, 
Narasa Nayaka, and his agent, Tipparasa Udaiyar. But we 
do not have any confirmation of this attempt from other 
sources. The account as it is found in this very inscription 
ends abruptly.^® 

It was during this period of the weakness of Vijaya- 
nagar that the chieftain of Ummattur seems to have gained 
strength in Kongu, establishing his own rule there for all 
intents and purposes. The place Ummattur lies in the 
southern border of Mysore^ abutting on the Kongu frontier 
close to Talakad, the old capital of the Gangas. It is wrong 
to argue, as some writers have done, that the chieftains of 
this place were Ganga by descent, as Mr. Rice himself calls 
one of them in his book, Mysore and Coorg.^^ Two inscrip¬ 
tions of these chiefs, one from Chamrajnagar and another 
from Gundlupet give them two titles, “the Lord of ^aurash- 

19. 155 of 1905; see ARE., 1905, pt. ii, para 44. 

20. To-day the place is in the taluk of Chamrajnagar, Mysore State. 

21. Rice; Mysore and Coorg, p. 155. 
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trapura” and “Chakresvara of Penugonda” respectively, 
which show nothing of Ganga origin. Mr, Rice, who reviews 
a few other titles of these chiefs, himself says elsewhere that 
they were goldsmiths in originThough it is not perhaps 
possible to clinch the issue without any doubt, we may atleast 
say that these chieftains of Ummattur had nothing to do 
with the Gangas of old except that they and these chieftains 
ruled over the same region at different times. There must 
have been, in other words, just as much connection between 
them and the Gangas as there was between Kantirava of 
Mysore and the Ganga Raja of ancient times. 

Mr. Rice in his introduction to the IV volume of the 
Epigraphia Carnatica gives a plausible genealogy of the Um¬ 
mattur Rajahs, which, though obviously imperfect and in 
some ways wrong, gives us an idea of this ruling house of 
Mysore, that had much to do with Kongu during a period 
of nearly half-a-century: 

Hanumappa-Wodeyar 
Soma-Raya (Immadi-Raya) 

f ^-i 

Deepanna (1478-84) Naixjaraya (1482-94) 


Immadi Deepanna Chikka Raja Chanuna Nanja Raja 

(1492) (1505) (1497-1504) 

Nanja Raja 
(1512-40) 

Rajappa® 

(1573) 

So far as Kongu is concerned inscriptions reveal the 
rule of only three chieftains — Vira Nanjai’aya, who figures 
in 10 inscriptions ranging between 1489 and ’99; another 

22. E.C., TV, Intro., p, 27. 

23. Ibid. 
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Nanjaraya, described as the son of Pratapa Harihara Pra- 
tapa Raya, whose four inscriptions are dated between the 
years 1507 and 1519 in the Avanashi Taluk of the Coimba¬ 
tore district and Vira Chikkaraya, whose inscriptions found 
in the same region are dated between 1508 and 1512.“ That 
Pratapa Harihara Raya was none other but Deepanna (Tip- 
panna) is to be seen from certain inscriptions of Nahjaraya, 
which describe him as the son of Tippanna Udaiyar. It is 
clear from this that from 1489 onwards to 1520 A.D. there 
was a continuous rule of Ummattur over Kongu. Adapting 
the genealogy given by Mr. Rice to the evidence of the 
Kongu inscriptions referred to above the following tentative 
genealogy of their succession may be indicated : 

Soma Raya 

_ 1 _ 

Deepanna 

Immadi Deepanna (1492-151) 

(Pratapa Harihara) 

Vira Nanja Raya II 
(1507-19) 

The territory of Ummattur and the adjoining chieftaincy 
of Terkanambi seem to have been ruled from the days of 
Kampana by a Governor who belonged to the royal house 
of Vijayanagar—^Kampana himself exercising this authority 
between the years 1356-76, Achanna, between 1376 and 
1404, Chikka Devappa between 1406 and 1422 and Vira 
Parvatiraya between 1422 and 1424.^ Mr. C. Hayavadana 
Rao, the author of the History of Mysore, describes Nanja 
Raya and Deepanna mentioned above as the sons of S5ma 
Raya, as “two of the sons of Mallikarjuna”, the Vijayanagar 
ruler himself, ruling over different parts of the same tract, 

24. 108 of 1920; 109 of 1920; 208 of 1909; 199 and 200 of 1909; 23 of 1910; 
see also Inss. of S. Dts,, No. 6; 202 of 1909, etc, 

25. Rao; Hist of Mysore, I, p, 13. 


Vira Nanjaraya 
(1482-99) 

Chikka Raya 
(1508-12) 
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while Timmanna Dannayaka, the great General of the 
empire, was in charge of the fort of Seringapatam.^ This is 
obviously incorrect in view of what has been said 
above. On the other hand, following the chronology sug¬ 
gested by Mr. Rice and the dates referred to by the inscrip¬ 
tions of these chieftains in Kongu we are led to an apparent 
overlapping of reigns. Two princes seem to have sometimes 
ruled at the same time, Nanja Raya I and Immadi Deepan- 
na (Pratapa Harihara) rule together, while Chikka Raya 
and Nanja Raya II succeed Immadi Deepanna and rule the 
chieftaincy at the same time. The explanation is, however, 
true enough and we must conclude that these con¬ 
temporaneous chieftains must have ruled over different parts 
of the chieftaincy at the same time. It is thus that the 
inscriptions of the three rulers, Nanja Raya I (^ra) Chikka 
Raya, and Nanja Raya II, are found in the Kongu area and 
in the dates mentioned therein. 

Of Nanja Raya’s (the first of the name) 10 inscriptions 
at least three are found in Avanashi region, four in the 
area of Dharapuram, and one in Palani. Chikka’s three 
inscriptions are found in Avanashi and Kunnattur and in 
Kimtur in KoUegal Taluk. Nanja Raya IPs (also called 
Nanjanna) records are distributed over distant places like 
Nambiyur, Pattanam, and Kattangani in Dharapuram area.” 
These must give us a rough idea of their sphere of influence 
in the Kongunad of their day; the modem district of 
Coimbatore must have felt it in the largest measure. 

In one of the Dharapuram inscriptions above mention¬ 
ed®® it is recorded that the King, Nanja Raya I, rebuilt the 
Perumal temple at Koduvay, which had suffered damage at 
the hands of the Muhammadans, consecrated it afresh, re¬ 
engraved on its walls the obliterated inscriptions of the C§ra 

26. Ibid. 

27. 198, 199, 200 of 1909; Inst, of S. Dtt., No. 6; 23 of 1910, 202 of 1909, etc. 

28. 108 of 1920. 
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and Cola Kings and announced his own gift of two villages 
for daily worship and repairs of the temple. In another epi¬ 
graph of the same king it is recorded that a charity was 
instituted by the people of Koduvay for giving a sumptuous 
meal with kamhu to Brahmans who passed that way.“ It is 
right to presume, as the epigraphist thinks, that possibly 
Koduvay lay in those days on an artery of traffic, which 
seems to be again borne out by the mention of Valipukhdnddu 
(lit., the region of entrance) in the same epigraph. The 
Avanashi record of Chikka mentions a gift by a merchant; 
the Kunnattur record, the gift of a tank; and the Kuntur 
record, gift of tascas for providing food and clothing to 50 
Wodeyars of the Sivachar sect of Santa Devara Simhasana 
in Hadinadu. Of the inscriptions of Nanja Raya II the one 
in Pattanam refers to six merchants, who, having re-built the 
village, re-named it as Srinathapattana. 

The conjoint impression given by these various 
Ummattur records in Kongu is to the effect that the persons, 
in whose reigns they are dated, were benign rulers, who had 
kept the interest of the State in the forefront. That they 
re-peopled depopulated villages, re-built defiled and ruined 
temples, provided for the comfort of religious men and 
mendicants and saw to the growth of trade are obvious 
eyen from these all but few testaments they have left to us; 
while the big irrigation tank still in use and called as 
“Nafijarayankulam” near Periapalayam in Coimbatore dis¬ 
trict gives us an immistakable inkling that agriculture, the 
backbone of the coimtry, was not neglected. The Inscription 
of Nanja Raya I foimd in the ruined temple of the place 
would indeed show that it was perhaps he who was res¬ 
ponsible for the construction of this tank. 

The Kattangani record dated in the reign of Nanja Raya 
n, Bahudaniya ArpaSi, 7 (equated by the epigraphist with 


29. 109 of 1920. 
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A.D. 1518-19) mentions the rule of Nayinar Hahuttap- 
perumial, son of Tribhuvanattu Rajakkal Tambiranar 
Parakrama Pandya Deva; his gift of certain taxes to the tem¬ 
ple is mentioned and Vikrama Pandya Brahmaraya is men¬ 
tioned as signatoryThe use of the sonorous titles calling 
back to our mind the period of the Pandyas makes it diflScult 
to understand this record aright. The obvious explanation, 
however, seems to be to call him a feudatory of the Ummat- 
tiir Chieftain, who was probably related to the Pandyas still 
ruling from Tenkasi. It is thus to be surmised that the 
administration of Kongu during the period of the Ummattur 
interregnum was carried out through local chieftains, who 
though unconnected with the suzerain by ties of blood, were 
still faithful to him and to the task of administering the pro¬ 
vince under their charge. 

A better explanation would, however, lie in the fact that 
at the time referred to by the ICattangani record mentioned 
above, i.e., round 1518-19, the sway of Vijaynagar was again 
in full swing in the Kongu region, the great Krishnadeva 
Ra5ra having come to the throne as early as 1509. All 
scholars in South Indian history are agreed on the fact that 
one of the very first things, which he did on his accession 
was to invade the region of the Ummattur chieftaincy and 
bring to terms the refractory chieftain of Seringapatam after 
capturing his fort at Siva^amudram. He then allowed, ac¬ 
cording to Domingo Paes, ‘Cumraviriya’ to be the King of 
Seringapatam and all the territory bordering on Malabar,®^ 
which would include Kongu as well. These events are dated 
between 1510-12; Chikka Raya’s inscriptions cease from 
1512 and those of Vira Nanja Raya II from 1519. The 
obvious conclusion is that Chikka was the Ganga Raja 
defeated by Kjrishnadeva; Vira Nanja Raya is the ‘Cumra¬ 
viriya’ of Paes and the Rahutta of the Kattangani inscription 

30. 278 of 1920. 

31. SeweU; op. cit., 289. 
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was a new ruler of Kongu, a Vijayanagar Viceroy directly 
appointed from the centre. Hence the inscription, though 
dated in the reign of Vira Nanja Raya II, records “during 
the regime of Rahutta Perumal” and the sonorous titles fol¬ 
low. The year of this record, 1519 A.D. must be taken to 
m^k the end of the Ummattur chieftaincy and, curiously 
enough, Vira Nanja I^ya II’s inscriptions also go up only to 
this year. 


Ill 

The Revival of Vijayanagar 

All historians of Vijayanagar are agreed in saying that 
the empire saw its palmiest days during the period of 
Krishnadeva, dated between 1509 and 1530 A.D. Reference 
has already been made to the installation of a Vijayanagar 
Viceroy at Ummattur by this great Vijayanagar conqueror. 
There is no doubt that Kongu came imder his rule and 
influence during this period. Two Telugu works of authority, 
Rdyavagakamu and Krishnavijayamu ascribed respecti¬ 
vely to Krishnadeva himself and the poet Kumara 
Durjati, refer to the King carrying his victorious arms as 
far south as Ramesvaram and the Cape Comorin.®^ The 
Kongudesarajdkkdl, on the other ' hand, speaks of this 
southern campaign of Krishna in the following terms: — 

“Krishnadeva went into Dravida where he took 
Kiinchi, Gingi, Vellore and then came to (Kongu ?) 
the Ummattur chief in possession of Sivasamudram from 
where Gangaraya son of Diyabara 5 ra ruled. Associating 
with him Chikkaraya (the chief from whose family the 
Mysore Rajihs arose) (Krishnadeva) took the fort 
and placed “his own people in it” and conquered 
Seringapatam; he gave some countries to Camba 

32. See S. K. Iyengar: Sources of Vij, Hist, 
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Gauda, Virappa Gauda and Chikka Raya. He then 
conquered “Codugu, Malayalam and Keralam.”^ 

Though Kongu does not get clearly mentioned in this passage 
there can be no doubt that a campaign covering such a vast 
region could not but have touched Kongu. In fact the very 
mention of Ummattur indicates this. 

On the other hand, we have definite inscriptional 
evidence testifying to the conquest of Kongu by Krishna- 
deva. The first record in evidence comes from Kokkarayapet 
(Salem), which describes him as “Rajakkal Tambiranar”.^ 
The record being clearly dated in A.D. 1518 marks definitely 
the revival of Vijayanagar influence in the region—a date 
to which, as shown above, the growing scarcity of Ummat¬ 
tur records also points. Twelve stone records of the period 
of Krishna have been so far registered by the Department 
of Epigraphy in the Kongu area and they throw some light 
also on the nature of his rule in this region. They are found 
in Sevur, Agaram, Tadikombu, Indore, Trichengodu, Palani 
and Attur, while five records of the reign are found in 
Aragalur itself.They register matters of varied importance 
like gift of market tolls for celebrating certain festivals, 
institution of new festivals, as the one called after one 
Sivilinayaka mentioned in an Aragalur record, appointment 
of temple servants, endowment of temples and rewards 
granted to private individuals, who did or caused to do tem¬ 
ple service. Thus one of the Aragalur records registers the 
grant of 250 kuli of land as ‘uramai’ (udamai or possession?) 
to a private person by the royal officer of the region and the 
temple authorities ostensibly in return for some service 
rendered by him to the local temple.®® Another of the same 

33. MJLS., op. cit, pp. 40-41. 

34. 466 of 1913. 

35. 4 of 1904; 13 of 1900; 651 of 1905; 403 of 1913; 451, 449, 428, 409 and 
427 of 1913; see also Inss. of S, Dts,, 27, 47. 

36. 427 of 1913. 

K. 42 
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group makes a curious recording with regard to temple ser¬ 
vice. It refers to the appointment of a private individual 
who was provided with maintenance for carrying the god in 
procession (sripadam tanga) in connection with the aforesaid 
6ivjlinayaka festival.” 

But the more remarkable of these Krishnadevaraya re¬ 
cords are the' two from Aragalur, which detail matters of 
administrative importance. One dated in 1519 refers to the 
deputation of three stdnikds of the Perumal Kariyavar tem¬ 
ple to Krishnadevaraya for the redress of administrative 
wrongs committed by royal officers in the region and the 
other refers to the re-habilitation of the deserted village of 
Panatallai re-naming it as Immadi-Tulukanna-Naykan 
Pettai. The first refers to the fact that the King heard their 
case, redressed their grievances and, what is more, reward¬ 
ed them amply, while the second mentions the fixing of cer¬ 
tain taxes to be collected by the temple. While we shall 
refer to this in greater detail in the chapter that follows, it 
must be mentioned here that both these records assuredly 
bespeak good government and careful protection afforded 
to the temples.®* 

Eleven inscriptions of Achyuta Raya and eight of Sada- 
^liva are to be traced in our region in places like Avanashi, 
Eraganahalli, Modalli, Adhamankottai, Taramangalam, 
Kokkarayanpet, KoUegal, Ratnagiri, Karimangalam and 
even Dindigul, with dates ranging from 1530 to 1565, the 
date of the great climacteric of Talikota. But beyond refer¬ 
ring to the remission of certain taxes they do not give us any 
detail of historical importance. A Taramangalam record 
mentions that a native of the place constructed a mathd at 
Chidambaram, while another from Aragalur recognises the 
mathapdthyd of a private individual for doing duties in the 
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temple, mentioned here as koyiluliyam.^ Facts like these, 
though of no great value from the historical point of view, 
certainly point to the fact of Vijayanagar overlordship. This, 
however, begins to wane after the days of Krishnadeva and 
the only reference to the authority of the ruler is made in 
the Karimangalam record, which mentions Aliya Rama- 
raya as the real ruler,which is also quite in accordance 
with the knowledge of Vijayanagar history which we other¬ 
wise possess. 

We know for certain that a rebellion took place in the 
Tamil country at the close of the reign of Krishnadeva him¬ 
self, which made his bi'other and successor, Achyuta, imder- 
take a campaign into the south apparently a few days after 
his coronation. The Governor of South, Sellappa, was 
the leader of the revolt; and, when defeated by the army of 
his master, he made abortive attempts to flee into the laps of 
the ruler of Travancore.'*^ Rev. Heras mentioning these 
events calls Sellappa as a “ruler of the Chola kingdom”, and 
adds, “What province was the one ruled by Sellappa is not 
quite clear” There seems to be an indication at the cor¬ 
rect identification of the person in the Kongu inscription 
above referred to, which mentions the institution of a 
festival called after Sivilinayaka.^® Thei’e is just a possibility 
of identifying the two names Sellappa Nayak and SiviU 
Nayak, especially when we know for certain that he fled into 
the Cera country, when once he was defeated. It is quite 
possible that this Governor was ruling over the Kongu region 
and natxirally chose the neighbouring Cera for his refuge in 
his hour of discomfiture. 

The poem, Achyutardya ahyudhayam, which narrates 
this expedition in great detail, does not, however, mention the 

39. 21 of 1900; 433 of 1913. 40. 5 of 1900. 

41. See Achyutarayaahhyudayam; Sources p. 159; also 51 of 1912. 

42. Heras; op. cit,, 113. 
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Kongu country; but it says that, remaining at Srirangam, he 
sent a force under his brother-in-law, Chinna Tirumallay 3 ^, 
into the Travancore country for wreaking vengeance on the 
recalcitrant Governor, and, having done this, returned to 
Vijayanagar by way of the Cauvery and Seringapatam.^ It 
would appear that the King was not interested in surveying 
Kongu and that his object was only to punish the rebel 
Governor of the region. The victory of the Vijayanagar 
forces must have doubtless served to instil fear into the 
people of the south; but there was apparently no intention 
on the part of the ruler to carry home this fear into 
permanent loyalty. 

The inscriptions of the period, however, give us un¬ 
mistakable indication that the number of petty chieftains 
began to grow in number all over the region in the post- 
Krishnadeva period. An inscription from Taramangalam 
records during the reign of Sadasiva the gift of a Village 
to the temple of Ramakudal” by one of the Mudaliyars of 
the place.^® This was apparently the period of the growth of 
the Mudaliars of Taramangalam. First heard of as early as 
the reign Jatavarman Sundara Pandya II,*® they now come 
to fill a large and important place in the history of Kongu. 
As an evidence of this we find the donor of the above men¬ 
tioned grant entitled for the first time as “Immadi Gatti 
Mudediyar, the axe in the heads of rulers, the crest-jewel of 
crowned (kings), who had the coloured mat (?), the never 
drying garland and the tiger banner, the Mudaliyar who 
never bowed his head (to anybody), one of the Vellalars of 
Taramangalam.” From this time onwards the names of 
these Mudaliars occur very frequently in inscriptional re¬ 
cords of Amarakundi, Sankaridrug, Tiruchengodu, Mecheri, 
IdangaSalai, and PuUampatti, places in and around the 

44. Sources of Vij. Hist., loc, dt. 
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Taramangalam region. One inscription from Yelacampatti 
records a grant by a Mudaliar;^’ while another from Tara¬ 
mangalam mentions several Mudaliars, each one making the 
grant of a village to a temple,^® These records dated in the 
reign of the same Sadasivaraya, whose period of active ruler- 
ship was between the years 1542 and 1552, indicate clearly 
that the rise of this Mudaliar power was quick and con¬ 
nected in some way with the ruler Sada^iva himself. The 
progress was so quick that by the time this sovereign closed 
his reign the very term, ‘Mudaliyar’, in the Kongu region 
came to refer only to these grandees of worth and power. 
Besides them many a poligdr of large and small dimensions 
like those of Denkinikotta, Ratnagiri and Alambadi also held 
power in and around these places while the poligdr of 
Salem was bidding fair to establish his power in the very 
heart of that district. From now until the rise of the Nayak- 
ship of Madura it is a story of divisions of Kongu passing 
imder one chieftain or another until atleast it becomes a 
hot-bed of disruption, tumult and warfare. 

One could well understand what Nagama Nayaka wrote 
to Achyutaraya, when he was sent down to the rescue of the 
Pandya in similar context; and the Pandya himself even 
when he was restored found it a hopeless task to bring back 
all the parts of his old kingdom under his control.®® Though 
this relates to the history of a different region, there is no 
doubt that the same or nearly the same was the state of our 


47. V. Rangachari; Inss., II, 139. 

48. 29 of 1900. 

49. It is not possible to explain the title, *Gatti^ with which these *Muda- 
liyars’ get adorned. In 6angam poems, however, there is reference to the 
*Gattiyar\ as a fighting race, though it would obviously be too far-fetched 
to connect these men with this race. It seems easy to conclude that they 
belonged to hte VelJ^las of Tondaimandalam, with the title ‘gatti*, being 
perhaps a variation of the place-name Gutti, with which Sadasiva’s early 
years were connected. 

50. Heras; Aravaidu Dynasty, 126, quoting Tanjavuri Andhra Rajitla- 
charitfi. 
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region as well at the time here referred to. Two inscriptions 
of King Venkata I, whose regnal dates range between 1586 
and 1614, and one of his Prime Ministers, Nandina Udaiyar, 
are found at Erode and Mailampatti (Palladam) respec¬ 
tively recording land grants to the local temples;®^ and 
beyond these we do not get a clear record of Vijayanagar 
anywhere in Kongu during this period except the one of 
Karimangalam, mentioned above, referring to the reign of 
Aliya Ramaraya. All other records pertaining to this period, 
like those found, for example, at ^ivaiamudram and Kan- 
nadiputhur dated round 1604 and 1619, mention only chiefs 
like Tirumalanayaka of Madura, Raghunatha deva Maha- 
raya Tirumalaraya Nayaka etc.®^ 

IV 

The NAyakship of Madura 

The Nayakship of Madura thus arose in a large sense as 
a matter of necessity; and Visvanatha was appointed as the 
southern Viceroy of Vijayanagar with headquarters in that 
city to evolve order out of disorder. The date of this event 
has for long remained a moot-question among historians. 
Mr. Nelson, the author of the Madura Country, is respon¬ 
sible for giving currency to the date 1559 for this event,®® 
his main argument being based on the conclusion seen in 
Prof. Rangachari’s treatment of the issue, that “Nagama’s 
defection must have taken place in 1557 or ’58 and that his 
defeat and his son’s elevation must have been accomplished 
in 1559.”®^ While the revolt of Nagama is not mentioned in 
any epigraphical record to date it so accurately, the evidence 
furnished by lithic records of the times is exactly in the 


51. 13 of 1891; Jnss. of S. Dts., No. 15, 101. 
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opposite direction. To mention just one obvious example, 
Nagama is mentioned in a record of 1484 as “the foremost 
servant” of the Vijayanagar Emperor,®® which would imply 
by supposition that he was atleast 40 years of age at that 
time. If we calculate his birth date from this datum (how¬ 
ever imcertain it may be) we come to the astounding con¬ 
clusion that he must have been nearly 115 years old at the 
time of the revolt here discussed, which is an impossibility. 
Steering clear of much of the controversy that is not relevant 
here, it is, therefore, necessary to push up the date of the 
Nagama revolt and the foundation of the Nayakship by his 
son, Visvanatha. Taylor suggested the date 1538; Wilks, 
1532; Caldwell, 1520; and Prof. Sathianatha Iyer, 1529.®® 
Yet none of these has a convincing proof to settle the date 
definitely. The only work which narrates aU the events here 
contemplated is the Tanjdvuri Andhrarajulacharita and it 
places these events squarely in the reign of Krishnadeva- 
raya.®^ This king ended his days for what we know in 
1530 A.D. and this must be taken as marking in some rough 
way the date of the commencement of the Nayakship of 
Madura. When we remember that Visvanatha died in 1564, 
the date 1530 would also indicate the right time for his assum¬ 
ing this office. Well does the History of Carnatic Governors 
say that he exercised this office for 26 years after the organi¬ 
zation of the Pdlayam system. 

The Nayakship lasted from 1530 to 1736, which last date 
marks the end of Queen Meenakshi, the last of the Nayaks. 
Its control over Kongu seems to have, however, lasted only 
during a period of 150 years from 1530 to 1682, which last 
date marks the death of Chokkanatha Nayak. But the 


55. 318 of 1909. 
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Nayak influence over Kongu during this period was real 
and permanent. 

Question has been raised as to the nature of the Nayak- 
ship of Madura — whether the Nayak was merely the Vice¬ 
roy of Vijayanagar. An answer to this is neces¬ 
sary to understand properly the nature of the control 
exercised by the Nayak over our region. Without entering 
into controversy again, it may be said that, whatever 
he was in the beginning, he was a real king in his realm at 
least after the death of the Pandya, to whose rescue he was 
sent by the Vijayanagar King.®® On this question Rev. Heras 
quotes Vico, who, writing in 1611, says, “the subjection 
practically consisted only in the payment of an annual tri¬ 
bute of 30 to 45 lakhs of rupees” to the Vijayanagar King.®® 
That the Nayaks considered themselves as the legal suc¬ 
cessors of the Pandyas is also to be seen in their frequent 
use of the Fish emblem as in the temple at Perur, where one 
sees in many places this Fish mark used by the Nayaks. It 
may be mentioned in this connection that one of Visvanatha’s 
coins found in the Bangalore Museum bears the same 
emblem with the legend “Pandyan-Visvanatha” on its 
obverse.®^ 

When the Nayak of Madura thus came to admini¬ 
ster Kongu utter disunion almost leading to chaos 
reigned supreme in the region and Visvanatha is seen 
addressing himself to the difficult task of governing such a 
Kingdom. He prescribed a very practical remedy and that 
was the foundation of the well-known palayam system. By 
this he erected 'pdlayams, which can be roughly described as 
military encampment all over Kongu. Some 72 pdlayams 
were thus created, over each one of which he appointed a 


59. See AndhmrdjuUcharitd, loc. cit 
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local dignitary to keep the peace, to collect the revenue, and 
to keep a standing army for the defence of the Nayak and 
the capital. The chieftain enjoyed virtual autonomy in his 
own region and the Nayak secured the objects of good gov¬ 
ernment. Here was a sagacious combination of freedom and 
order, that was the most practicable thing that could be done 
in the circumstances in which he was placed. 

There was however no denying the fact that it was a 
military system of administration that he had introduced 
into Kongu. He required the holder of the pdlayam (also 
called pdlayapattu) or pdlayakdrar to offer military help to 
him, whenever that was needed, and pay one-third of his 
income as tribute. Further, each one of them was assigned to 
the defence of a bastion of the walls of Madura, of which 
there were again 72. One of the collections of Col. Mackenzie 
gives a list of these palayams vis-a-vis the bastions®^ as they 
were in the days of Tirumala Nayak. They were divided, 
according to this Mss., into 9 sections allotted to different 
regions. Of these section 4 has under it 13 palayams attach¬ 
ed to Dindigul region, section 5 has 39, attached to Kambam 
and Gudalur polegars; section 6 has 1 attached to Coimba¬ 
tore and section 7 has 2 attached to Salem.® 

This list ^makes it clear as how far Kongu was involved 
in this new quasi-feudal system of Visvanatha. The Nayak 
expected from his system peace all over the kingdom, satis¬ 
faction among his followers and the war-lords, who were 
clamouring among themselves, and ready military help for 
his wars and purposes of defence. The system indeed yielded 
all these results and even more. It brought the Telugu and 
Tamil speaking chieftains into a union such as they never 
had seen, since a good many of the Nayak’s followers were 
men from the Andhra region. Besides, it was not easy to 

62. The opinion that there were even more bastion’s entertained by snme, 
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create disorder in the country, since military camps were all 
over in situ and in fighting order. But too much depended 
on the personal influence of the Nayak ruler to call it a 
permanent system of peace and well-being. 

It is not easy to size up the exact extent of Nayak influ¬ 
ence in Kongudela. The oft-quoted reference in the 
Mrtyunjaya Mss. that the Nayak territory covered Uttatur 
(Urattur) and Valigondapuram in the North, Cape Comorin 
in the South, Malainddu (Western Ghats) in the West and 
RameSvaram in the East is to be referred to a period later 
than that of Visvanatha. Jesuit letters pertaining to this 
period mention Coimbatore and Salem as under the Nayaks 
only in the reign of Tirumala c. 1623 A.D. The reference 
noted in Taylor’s Catalogue Raisonne to the revolt in the 
Kambam-Gudalur coimtry at the commencement of Visva- 
natha’s rule by a chief, who claimed descent from the Cola 
and whom he did not fully subdue, is in unison with this 
argument. The evidence of the extant Nayak inscriptions in 
Kongu is also in support of the statement in the Jesuit letters. 
The first epigraphic record of the Nayak ruler found in 
Kongu is from Coimbatore and is dated in S.S. 1542 equiva¬ 
lent to 1620 A.D. It is a grant made by Raghunathadeva 
Maharajah described as the son of the agent of Virappa 
Nayaka, who resided in Uraiyur.®® The last detail found in 
this record is very suggestive, since it shows that at the time 
referred to there was no Nayak representative in the heart 
of Kongu. The next record is dated in Tirumala’s reign 
(1623-59) granting a village (Kolangandai) “for the merit 
of Kumara-Muthu-Tirumala”—the first record indeed that 
pays homage to the Nayak supremacy in the region.®® We 
know from other records of Nayak history that it was this 
same Kumara-Muthu, yoxmger brother of Tirumala, who 
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was cariTing on wars and conquests in the Kongu region 
towards the end of Tirumala’s reign. From these considera¬ 
tions it follows that the Nayak kingdom spread over the 
region only slowly and by degrees and it comprised the whole 
of Kongu only as late as the middle of the XVII century. 

But this was the very time when the Rajah of Mysore 
began aggrandising in the region, as we shall see later. The 
shifting advances of the Nayak ruler in Kongu indeed fur¬ 
nish interesting study not only to the student of history but 
even to the deep-seated philosopher, who digresses on the 
vanity of human wishes in his desire to emphasise the 
essence of things. Early in the reign of Muthuvirappa 
(1609-23), the Nayak of Madura, his position in spite of all 
the foundation laid during the period of his predecessors 
began to wilt in a demonstrable way. What with the rise of 
the powerful rulers of Mysore beginning with Rajah Udai- 
yar, the alliance of Vijayanagar with these rulers, and the 
jealousy of the Nayak of Tanjore the fate of Kongu was 
steadily getting into the hands of Mysore ever since the 
southern invasion of the aforesaid ruler recorded in Taylor’s 
Mss.®’ It is a strange coincidence that these two great per¬ 
sonalities of the period — Muthuvirappa and Rajah Udaiyar 
— came to power in their respective chieftaincies in the year 
1609. This was a momentous year in the history of our 
region, because it was in this year that these apparent Vice¬ 
roys of the decaying sovereign at Vijayanagar began to act 
independently and in their own self interest as never a Vice¬ 
roy had done in Kongu almost for a thousand years. They 
began a career of high diplomacy on the chess-board of South 
Indian politics of which every move had its sure repercus¬ 
sion on the annals of Kongu as we know them. At first 
Muthuvirappa invades Mysore (c, 1590) and is defeated; he 
then hoodwinks the Karnatak General, whose treachery to 
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bis master brings him victory; then the KarnStak General 
sets up power in Seringapatam agreeing to pay tribute to 
the Nayak; Rajah Udaiyar of Mysore captures Seringapatam 
from the recalcitrant General, kills him and lays the founda¬ 
tion for the rule of Mysore. These events thoroughly authen¬ 
ticated (even the Kongu Chronicle mentions them)®* took 
place roughly during the 30 years between 1590 and 1620. 

That this forms an epoch-making period in Kongu can 
be easily understood. It began the modem history 
of this region and was the ante-chamber to the entry of the 
British in 1799. Shortly after 1620, Tirumala, the greatest 
of the Nayaks of Madura, ascended the throne in his capital 
at Trichinopoly, to which Muthuvirappa had changed for 
political reasons. Tirumala began his reign with an alliance 
with the erstwhile enemy of the south, the Muhammadans 
of the Deccan, and particularly with Bijapur, By this 
perhaps he succeeded in overthrowing the Emperor of 
Vijayanagar, from whose feeble hands the sceptre was al¬ 
ready falling; but he did not achieve much in Kongude^a. 
The Ramayappan ammdnai, which describes in detail the 
Nayak’s war with the Sethupathi of Ramnad, mentions, as 
has been pointed out earlier, the considerable help that had 
come to the Nayak by way of supply of forces from places 
like Erode in Coimbatore district;®® but this must not be 
taken as portraying the solidarity of the region behind the 
Nayak. We are even led to conclude that the Sethupathi had 
made bold to defy the Nayak precisely because he knew the 
actual condition of the times. We know for a fact that for 
a long time the war did not go well with the Nayak in spite 
of all the power that is attributed to him. A great part of 
Kongu had in fact passed into Mysore by this time parti¬ 
cularly in the Baramahal. 

68. MJLS,, op. cit, 45. 
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The death of Sriranga III, the last ruler of Vijayanagar, 
in the middle of the XVII century coincided with the period 
of the powerful ruler of Mysore, Kantirava NaraiSa, who 
capitalised the occasion to spread his influence far and wide 
in Kongu. But this meant war and incessant war at that. 
Kongu had perhaps never seen before a period of worse 
trouble and travail as this of the fight between the Nayak 
and the ruler of Mysore. The frequent change of rulers con¬ 
sequent on war is recorded in the inscriptions of the times. 
A record from Erumaipatti (Salem district) dated S.S. 1574 
= A.D. 1652 refers to the reign of Tirumala; while another 
dating to A.D. 1655-56 mentions Kantirava at Erode.™ It was 
about this latter date, it would appear, Kantirava carried an 
invasion into Madura and instructed his General to cut off 
the noses of all who fell into his hands including women 
and children. The same was done and the noses were sent 
to Mysore to please the King’s sense of vengeance against 
the Nayak.’^ More than ever was the truth of the statement 
verified : “When two kings go to war it is the grass that 
suffers the most.” 

About the year 1670 a great battle was fought at Erode 
in which the Nayak of Madura and the ruler of Mysore took 
part. It was one of the last battles of Vijayanagar to hold its 
ground against odds. The Mysore ruler fought on the side 
of the Emperor. But this was only a camouflage; his real 
idea was to strengthen himself in Kongu. The rest of the 
story may well be told in another chapter. 
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THE RULERS OF VIJAYANAGAR AND THE NAYAKS 
OF MADURA : SOCIETY AND GOVERNMENT 

I 

Society 

(a) General Consideration : A New Culture : The great 
social effect of the political change in Kongudesa inaugurated 
by Vijayanagar was the incoming of new castes and with 
them a new culture. It is true that this new culture was in 
some ways the Kamatak culture, to which the region had 
become accustomed in earlier times, but to it had now been 
added much of Telugu admixture. The copper-plate records 
of Komaralingam (Udumalpet Taluk), referred to already, 
mention a Telugu Brahman priest, for whom an endowment 
is made by Chokkanatha Nayak of Madura; and this must 
be taken as an indication of the influx of Telugu culture into 
Kongu. Several Telugu artisan and agricultural communi¬ 
ties were ushered in and left to colonise Kongu during this 
period. Such were the Pancalas, the Kaikolas, the Reddis, 
the Uppilians (salt-manufacturers), the Telugu spinners, 
dyers, and weavers (§6niar), Barbers, Oddans, Balijas, Kam- 
mavars, Tottiyans, Saurashtras, and Dombers (acrobats) be¬ 
sides Telugu Brahmans. The leather-workers imported 
from the Andhra country during this period became so 
powerful that the indigenous leather-workers, the senmdns, 
went down in the social ladder and subsequently gave up 
their trade.^ 

In spite of all the ssntnpathy that the ruling power was 
capable of bestowing on the newly conquered region, the 
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Karnatak spirit was the reigning spirit of the times. A 
Tamil epigraph from Gudimangalam (Coimbatore Dt.) 
dated in S.S. 1458 in the time of the Vijayanagara sovereign 
Achyuta is signed in Kannada by a royal officer described as 
“Mahamandale6vara-Valiya-deva-Maharajah, who was the 
right arm of the King,”^ from which it would appear that 
Kannada was still a popular language in Kongu. At 
the same time, a copper plate grant in Sewell’s col¬ 
lections (considered by him, however, as spurious on chro¬ 
nological grounds) coming from Kanakkanpalayam (Gobi 
Taluk) refers to Tirumala Nayaka as “King of Kamataka- 
desa.”® 

The entry of new castes from Vijayanagar and the 
Andhra country while lessening the importance of the indi¬ 
genous Kongu castes led by reaction to the tightening of 
their bonds of union and rules of caste, leading in turn to 
the growth of further sub-castes. Thus an inscription from 
the Angala Parame^vari temple at Naranapuram (Palladam 
Taluk) refers to 24 sub-castes of the Chetty caste;^ and the 
spurious copper-plate above referred to purports to set up 
one Timmana Goundan as the spiritual head of his caste in 
the 24 divisions of Kongunadu. 

If one good may be said to have flowed from all these 
social changes, it lay in the development of agriculture and 
of many new arts and techniques and in general in the 
growth of civilisation. Thus the Balijas and the Kammas 
gave new incentive to agriculture, the Oddans and the Kam- 
malas to the building art, which evolved new forms and 
modes of architecture, the Chuckler or the leather-worker to 
the technique of leather-workmanship, and the weavers, who 
formed a large part of the new importation, to dyeing, weav- 
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ing and in general to the art of cloth manufacture. Accord¬ 
ingly, during this period rivers were dammed and tanks 
were built in various places for the improvement of agri¬ 
culture, while many industrial arts grew apace.® 

Still, the economic condition seems to have maintained 
more or less the accustomed level, if it did not actually dete¬ 
riorate. Famines are in fact mentioned in the inscriptional 
records of the period. Land, land-measures and land-sales 
are mentioned only scarcely in these records, which would 
perhaps indicate that only a few were interested in their 
purchase. The only units of land to which reference is thus 
made are the kuli, as in an Aragalur inscription of the days 
of Krishnadevaraya, the veli, as in an Avanashi inscription 
of Achyuta’s time and the md, found in the copper-plate of 
Kannadiputhur of the Nayak days, to all of which reference 
has been made already.® In the same way only three deno¬ 
minations of coins are mentioned — the pon occurring in 
the donation made “by a Goimda from the UromatturSirmai” 
to the god at Erode, the kdsu, as in the taxes adimaikdsu, 
and adikasu, and the panam, as in the grant made to Subrah- 
maniya Panditha of Tirumuruganpundi.’ Only one type of 
measure, viz., the mand is mentioned and that with refe¬ 
rence to the famine of the days of the Ummattur rule.® 

It is difficult to explain the apparently conflicting state 
of affairs portrayed in the inscriptions. In explanation of 


5. For the sinking of wells and tanks, see earlier under the “Ummattur 
Chieftains”. 

6. It is impossible to equate these land measures with modern measures, 
since each unit differed according to places and times. For general under¬ 
standing, 1 veli of land may be equated with 2000 kulis or 20 mas or 6 acres 
in modem language—See Appadorai, Economic Conditions, I, 262, F.N. Thus 
1 vcli= 6 acres; 1 kuli=:3/1000 acres; 1 widr=3/10 acre. 

7. Pon seems to have equalled 10 panams (EL, XIII, 58; EC., V. Ar. 51) 
or Rs. 3/8 or 4 (the Varahd being the same as Pon). The panam was equal 
to 6*4 annas roughly. The kahi was gold coin equal to pon, though sometimes 
it meant a copper equal to 1 pie. 

8. Equated by Mr. Rice with Vs seer—See, his Intro, to EC., IV, p. 27. 
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this, it may however be stated that in the first place our 
inscriptional records are not full and cannot be taken as 
giving uS the whole picture of the times. Men were perhaps 
getting interested more in industrial pursuits than in agri- 
ctJture, while the famines recorded during the period were 
but passing phases, that are observable in the history of all 
climes and times. 

Of one thing, however, we are certain that the civilisa¬ 
tion of the whole Tamil country and Kongu stood to gain by 
its contact with the people of the Vijayanagar Empire, since 
we know from all accoimts that the social life of that empire 
was of the highest order. Foreign travellers like Barbosa, 
Caesar Frederick, Abdur Razaak, and Nicolo Conti are 
uniform in their praise of the manners, customs, dress and 
mode of living of these Vijayanagar people. Though the 
custom of using stitched garments had not come into vogue, 
silk, velvet, sattin, damaske, scarlet and white bximbast 
besides cotton materials of all kinds were used both by men 
and women;® and sandals “with purple and golden ties”, 
meaning perhaps the kunjam, are mentioned by Nicolo.^® 
Barbosa refers to fine houses of the rich which were “palaces 
after the fashions of royalty.” Abdur Razaak in a well- 
known remark refers to the roses which the women liked 
to wear and says that they could not he without them and 
refers to the ornaments of every description which both men 
and women wore to adorn themselves.” There was thus 
more than one could imagine in the civilisation of this great 
Empire, which influenced all the regions over which it 
spread. 

The existence of brisk trade in Kongu during this period 
is implied by inscriptions. The merchants were themselves 
eager in increasing the productive capacity of the land; and 


9. Caesar Frederick; Purchas, His Pilgrimage, X, 99. 

10. Major; India, p. 22. 

11. Elliot; Hist, of India, IV, 109. 

K. 44 
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an inscription coming from Tali in Hoi&ur Taluk records the 
construction of a tank by the merchants in SS. 1452 = 
1530 AD.“ Another record of the time of HariharS II from 
Singanallur (KoUegal Taluk) refers to “the 500 merchants 
of Ayyavole”, who arranged for the feeding of members of 
their community.^® Certain other inscriptions mention the 
‘Pattanaswamis’, the heads of the ‘nanade^i’, whom we have 
discussed in an earlier chapter. The amount of trade 
in the country is indexed in a sure way by the existence of 
these merchant guilds and commimities, to which there are 
many epigraphical references during the period in Kongu. 

All this notwithstanding, one cannot help concluding 
that Kongudesa did not benefit as much as it ought to have 
done by its connection with Vijayanagar. This was partly 
due to the distance which separated it from the capital and 
partly due to the numerous chieftains and palaykdrar, who 
controlled the administration in various parts of the region. 
These between themselves hamstrung commerce to a large 
extent on account of the numerous and inconvenient spheres 
of influence and controls. Besides, Kongu was an inland 
region without much promise for trade across the seas, while 
the greater part of Vijayanagar commerce was external and 
with foreigners like the Dutch and the Portuguese. More 
than all, enough order was not maintained at least in the 
interior parts of the Empire and, to add to this, journeys 
by road were not safe. 

The Jesuit letters of the XVII century frequently refer 
to the danger , caused by wild beasts and robbers.^^ One 
letter in this collection particularly refers to a missionary 
losing 30 of his comrades within 6 months by the mischief 
of wild beasts. That robbers infested the region in large 
numbers is indicated by clear inscriptional references to 


12. V. Rangachari; Inss, of Madras Presidency, II, No. 110. 

13. 18 of 1910. 

14. See Bertrand; La Mission, Vol. II. 
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t£em. A mrakal near the big pipaul tree west of Eraga- 
nahaUi village (Koljegal Taluk) recorded in the reign of 
Harihara II (dated in SS. 1308 = 1386 AD.) registers that 
a Gauda of the place “killed certain robbers with his axe and 
fell in the affray”.^® Mr. F. J. Richards of the “Salem 
Gazetteer” refers particularly to one famous brigand of the 
XVII century, Silanayaka (a nice name though) by name.‘® 
One of Robert de Nobili’s letters written in the first quarter 
of the same century (C. 1623 AD.) gives a picturesque ac¬ 
count of the fear from thieves and brigands roaming 
about the country, sometimes camouflaged as yogis and 
mendicants and at other times straight and open-faced lay¬ 
ing down conditions accompanied by threats. He ends with 
the dogmatic sentence, “A traveller by night is almost cer¬ 
tain to fall into the hands of robbers.”” 

The government did little or nothing to bring safety to 
the roads. On the other hand it was tending to be selfish; 
and, abandoned in the hands of petty chieftains, who were 
careful more about their rights than duties, it could be of 
no great benefit to the people. In the midst of the danger 
arising from bandits and thieves there was thus not even the 
consolation of safety arising from the might and protection 
of the reigning king. The chieftains considered themselves, 
as the same Robert de Nobili writes, “rather as owners of 
the people and their kingdom as a vast farm to be operated 
on.” “While they are of unbounded energy and acuteness 
in extorting from their subjects the utmost possible 
revenue”, the same writer continues, “they are wholly blind, 
careless and weak in the matters of order, justice and re¬ 
pression of crime.”^® This work seems to have mainly fallen 
on the shoulders of a few selfless men, who offered to help 


15. 179 of 1910. 

16. Salem Dist. Gaz., II, pp. 220, 231. 

17. Lettres Edi., Ill, 3. 

18. Lettres Edi. 11, 354. 
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and protect the people, to which the vtrakal record of 
Eraganahs^ above cited would bear testimony. But such 
men were naturally few. 

(b) Religion: In one particular, however, the new 
empire was of great service and that was in the sphere of 
religion—^the revival of Hinduism, that had suffered from 
Muhammadan hands. Much good work was done during 
this period in restoring temples that had suffered devasta¬ 
tion, while existing temples were beautified. Inscriptions of 
the period are replete with gifts and donations to temples 
and attempts made in reviving the worship that had lapsed 
for want of enthusiasm and popular support. A Canarese 
record from ModehaUi mentioning a gift of land to certain 
specified Brahmans in the village made by Kumara Kampana 
refers also to a previous gift made by him to the temple of 
the place.“ One ^rinatha Devaraya Udaiyar (a chief of 
Ariyappa Udaiyar) is said to have re-established the manta- 
pam of the temple at Dharmapuri together with its past 
endowments. An inscription dated in the reign of 
Harihara (III?) records gifts of lands to all the temples in 
the region of Melaikannadiputhur (Udumalpet Taluk) and 
Komaralingam in the same Taluk.^^ An Erode record of the 
period of the Ummattur chieftains records gift of money 
offerings to the temple of Tondaiyappar (Tondisvaramudaiya 
Tambiranar, possibly the same as the present Isvaran Kovil) 
by a private individual from the Ummattur !&irmai.^ Many 
donative records in Kongu are dated in Krishnadevaraya’s 
reign. Such are the inscriptions from Sevur, Attur and Ara- 
galur^ in which the “grant of a garden and some land” to 
the temple, “of a village on the north bank of the Niva to 
a Brahman priest, Sriranganatha Bhatta” and “of 250 kuU 

19. 247 of 1913. 

20. Inss. of S. Dts., No. 16. 

21. 132 of 1909. 

22. 169 of 1910; V. Rangachari; op. cit, I, 535. 

23. Inss. of S. Dts., No. 27; 403 of 1913; 428^of 1913. 
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of land as uramai to a private individual connected with the 
temple” are respectively recorded. Another inscription from 
Aragalur dated in the time of the same Krishnadeva records 
the provision of a processional car to the local deity by a 
Telugu chief, Tulukanna Nayaka, son of Eramanchi 
Timmaya Nayaka.^ A record of Achyuta’s reign refers to 
god Avinasilingam and a grant made to it by the King.“ 

The evidence collected here ought to speak for itself with 
regard to the care with which the new administration sought 
to please god and man at the same time. The picture was 
complete when this example of the central administration 
was followed meticulously by all the feudatories and 
subordinate officers. The Chieftains of Ummattur did so and 
the Nayaks of Madura more than followed suit. 

Reference has been made in the previous chapter to the 
renovation of the Perumal temple at Koduvay, which had 
suffered ruination at the hands of the Muhammadans, by 
Nanjaraya I, who had arranged also for the revival of wor¬ 
ship. This is but an example of the Ummattur generosity. 
About the Nayaks of Madura we have numerous such 
examples to refer to. A group of inscriptions in Tiruchen- 
godu refer to several royal donations to the temple of the 
place by the Madura Nayak,“ while a private document 
dated in SS. 1541 — 1619 AD. (king’s name not mentioned) 
records the gift of a village to the temple by Kumaramuthu 
Tirumala, son of Visvanatha Tirumala, repairs by a private 
person, and further gifts of lands by a royal officer, “the 
agent of NaraSimha Udaiyar.”” A record from the Kailasa- 
nathe^vara temple of the same place mentions “Vijaya- 
Ranga-Chokka-Linga-Nayaka, who built the gopura”; and 
this is dated in SS. 1585 = 1663 AD.“ One inscription from 

24. 408 of 1913. 

25. Inss. of S. Dts., No. 16. 

26. Sewell; List, p. 203. 

27. Ibid. 

28. Ibid. 
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the same place dated in the reign of Chokkanatha Nayak re¬ 
cords a royal gift in 1559 AD,^ while another refers to the 
grant of Ihe village, Kolangandai, for the same temple “for 
the merit of Kumara-Muthu-Tirumala.”®“ A record dated in 
the reign of “Visvanatha-Chokkalinga-Nayaka” from the 
Kasivisve§vara temple (hill-temple) at Tiruchengodu refers 
to the building of both the temple and its gopum in 
SS. 1585 =1663 AD, evidently at the order of the Nayak, 
while it is clear from an inscription found at Perur that the 
famous kanakaMbhai of the temple owes its origin to a 
brother-in-law of Tirumala, AJagadrinayaka.®^ 

It was Madaiyan, son of Sankarayya Terkanambi, who 
built the beautiful tank and the Siva temple at Perur. The 
former fact is borne out from inscriptions found in the tank 
walls and the latter by tradition current in the region. 
Mr. Sewell is strongly of opinion that the Namakkal temple 
owes its origin to Ramachandra Nayaka of Sendaman- 
galam.®® Among the poligar chieftains of the period 
the Ghetti Mudaliyars of Taramangalam need a special 
mention here. The famous temples of this place and 
another called Tadikombu in Salem district have won the 
laurel for the best workmanship and architectural beauty in 
the whole of Kongu if not the Tamil country; and they owe 
their embellishment to the hand of Vanangamudi Ghetti- 
mudaliyar, apparently the greatest of this line of poligar 
chieftains.^ 

Certain points of interest in the wonderful temple of 
Taramangalam may be noted here: (1) The entrance is set 
in the western side, so that the deity of the temple also faces 

29. Ibid. 

30. 649, 650 of 1950. 

31. 654 of 1905; Coim. Dist. Gaz. (1933), p. 273. F.N. 

32. Sewell’s List, I, 204. 

33. Tradition attributes the very construction of the temples to these 
men, which is, however, unacceptable, since they bear inscriptions of the 
Hoysida Ramanatha. 
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west, which is rather unusual in Hindu temples; the ydga- 
Mlai and the madapaUi are behind the main shrine, while 
the pancha-linga-mantapam and the shrines of Ganapathy 
and Subrahmaniya are in front. (2) The doors of massive 
wood bearing nearly 150 metal knobs and 100 carved panels 
mostly depicting Vishnu avatars and Krishna legends. 

(3) The carvings on the pillars and ceiling of the mantapam. 

(4) The portico leading to the inner court of the temple, 
which is supported by pillars of ydlis rampant and horses on 
each of which latter two men are so dexterously represented 
as riding, that one alone is visible at first sight. (5) The 
pillars in pairs supporting the arthamantapam, from which 
elegant brackets spring to the roof bearing wonderfully 
hewn-stone-chains at their tip. In a word, this temple dedi¬ 
cated to Kailasanatha is a marvel of the architect and the 
sculptor bearing on its face the influence of Vijayanagar and 
the genius of the builder of the Thousand-pillared mantapam 
of Madura. 

Records are not also wanting to show the interest exhi¬ 
bited by the Government of the day in the welfare of the 
Brahmans, who were the mainstay of the temples. A copper¬ 
plate from Kolumam issued by Chokkanatha Nayaka in 
SS. 1587 = 1665 AD, and two other plates from Kannadi- 
puthur refer respectively to grants to Brahmans by Chokka¬ 
natha in one case and by Tirumala and Vira Nayaka in the 
other.^ Yet another copper plate from Komaralingam, 
dated S.S. 1589 = 1667 A.D. refers to “a free gift of land to 
Somayajesvarlu, Telugu Brahman priest in Komaralingam, 
by Chokkanatha of Madura”.®® A fifth plate from Tiru- 
muruganpundi records a very generous grant made by the 
people to the priest of the local temple, who was in need of 
money. It could be imagined that the need was sought to 
be let known to Tirumala through his guru, Raghunatha 

34. Sewell’s List, No. 186; V. Rangachari; Inss. I, p. 562. 

35. Sewell’s Inss. of S. Dts., p. 64, No. 1; List, 188. 
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Panditha, whereupon the Panditha joining with him the 
people of the neighbouring villages arranged for money for 
the priest by assigning him a plot of land, one panam per 
house per annum and two panams for every marriage 
celebrated to be collected and given periodically to him. 
The name of this priest is mentioned in the Copper-plate as 
Subrahmaniya Panditha.^ 

It is generally supposed that in the era of Vijayanagar 
private donations for religious purposes dwindle in number. 
Mr. V. Venkatasubba Iyer, Epigraphical Assistant, Madras, 
thus writes in an article contributed to the “Vijayanagar 
Centenary Voliune”: 

“The change in the administration is also reflected 
in the inscriptions; because in the pre-Vijayanagar 
period the donors mentioned therein were mostly com¬ 
mon people, whereas they were invariably nobles or 
officials in the later period.”^’ 

How far the evidence so far set forth would substantiate such 
a statement it is for the reader to judge. To my mind, how¬ 
ever, it would appear that a such a judgement on the situa¬ 
tion is too sweeping to demand acceptance. It would seem 
that private charities were getting better canalised and more 
well-placed than before and that the people were still 
generous enough to rise up to occasions as evidenced by the 
Tirumuruganpundi record above cited. Much less had the 
change in administration anything to do with the so-called 
decline in temple donations. An interesting record from 
Aragalur refers to the institution of a festival in the temple 
by one Kannan, “a Kaikola of Kuhaiyur”, whereupon, it is 
said, that the Managers of the temple “met together in the 
sdpana mantapd and decided to grant him and his 
descendants a house, a loom, a piece of land, and some 

36. Inss. of S. Dts., No. 24. 
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privileges in the temple.” This happened in Achyuta’s reign 
in SS. 1454 = 1532 AD.“ Even from the few Tiru- 
chengodu inscriptions collected by Mr. Sewell it is easy to 
point to two records referring to “repairs by a private person” 
(name not mentioned). 

The numerous festivals which enlivened the religious 
life of the times were all celebrated from public benefactions. 
There is no doubt that many feasts were held during this 
period like the one for which a car was donated by Tulu- 
kanna Nayaka (as mentioned earlier) at Aragalur, the one 
for which market tolls at Tiruchengodu were sanctioned by 
Krishnadevaraya in SS. 1444 = 1522 AD.,®* and the feast of 
Sivilinayaka, for which a person was appointed and provid¬ 
ed with maintenance to carry the god in procession 
(sripadamtdnga) Feasts and special forms of worship in 
the temple were also provided for as before for the merit or 
in memory of great men and events. The above mentioned 
Sivilinayakan feast is an example in point. Three other re¬ 
cords from Aragalur refer to the grant of eight emherumd- 
nadiyar for service in the temple, for whom 1,000 kuli of 
land were assigned for maintenance by Mrituhjaya Nayaka 
for the merit of his master, Tirumala Nayaka.*^ The second 
record mentions the payment of a tax called adimaikdsu and 
the third, the conferment of a privilege called archanavi- 
hhdvakdni on three worshippers at the Kariaperumal tem¬ 
ple, both “for the victory of Nara§a Nayaka”, by two Vijaya- 
nagar officers of the region.® 

Turning to the change wrought on religious doctrines 
the period must be generally considered as one of Vaishna- 

38. 452 of 1913. 

39. 651 of 1905. 

40. 427 of 1913. 

41. 451 of 1913. The date of the record is disputed; but it is not material 
to our argument here. 

42. 445, 450 of 1913. 

K. 45 
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vite revival in Kongu as in all South India. Under the 
Tuluva rulers of Vijayanagar in particular Sri Vaishnavism 
spread with amazing rapidity. Both Nicolo Conti and 
Linschoten, who travelled through the empire with a know¬ 
ing eye, have something to say on the religious frenzy of the 
times. Describing a procession of the deity during a festival 
the former writes ; 

“Many carried away by the fervour of their faith 
cast themselves on the ground before the wheels, (of 
the processional car) in order that they may be crushed 
to death.... Others making an incision in their side and 
inserting a rope thus through their body hang them¬ 
selves to the chariot by way of ornament and, thus 
suspended and half dead, accompany the idol,”^ 

It was during this period again that the great Vedic Com¬ 
mentator, Vedanta De^ika, flourished in Satyamangalam, in 
the heart of Kongu. There was apparently a reaction first 
against Saivism and then again against all external forms 
of worship, which flowered finally in the new school of 
philosophy, now designated as Saiva Siddhanta and a new 
class of religionists, the Saiva §iddhdntists, who had 
their expounder in the far-famed Meykandar (lit., the one 
who saw the truth) in the Tamil country. Meykandar had 
soon a following in renowned people like Bakhthagiri, 
Paranjothi Munivar, and Thayumanavar, whose songs of 
piety still stir the heart of South India. Among the Vaishna- 
vites themselves a sort of regional patriotism sprang up at 
this moment and they broke up into two classes, now well- 
known as the Vadakalai and the Tenkalai, i.e., those who 
based their doctrines on Sanskrit lore and those who stuck 
to the Tamil scriptures as their mainstay, led respectively by 
Vedanta De6ika and Manavala Mahamimi. The followers of 

43. Major; India in the XV Century, p. 28; see also Sewell, Forgotten 
Empire, pp. 84-85. The brackets are mine. 
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the school of Madhwa and his Visishtadvaita philosophy 
added further to the already existing religious divisions. The 
Saivites, on the other hand, pressed their own religion for¬ 
ward and great devotees like Sivapraka^ia (1632-54), the 
author of the well-known PrabhulingaUlai, and Santhalinga, 
brother-in-law of the former, came and resided in Perur, the 
former until death and the latter for some time. Santha- 
linga’s works bespeak extreme orthodoxy, as their own 
names, Vairdgiya Sadagam and Vairagiya Theeham, would 
indicate. 

It was in a land so separated by doctrinal issues that 
Islam and Christianity made their entry. We have no defi¬ 
nite evidence as to how far the religion of the Prophet effect¬ 
ed converts in the South during this period. It was the slow¬ 
ness of its progress that led, according to some, to the fire and 
brimstone of Tipu’s days. Whatever this may have been, it is 
certain that Christianity had successfully made its way into 
this region at this time. It was in the year 1533 AD., that 
Fr. Vaz made his first Parava conversion on the coast of 
Tuticorin; and that marked the incoming of the new religion 
on the coast of the Coromandel and even into the interior. 
We have no record to assess the effect of the conversions 
made by St. Thomas and his immediate successors—^if he 
had any—in this region. But about the fruitful efforts of 
, De Nobili, Britto and Beschi we can have no doubt. 

Towards the close of the first quarter of the XVII cen¬ 
tury De Nobili is found making his way to Sendamangalam, 
and Salem on to Cochin. During a little more than a year 
of stay in this part of Kongu he established friendly relation¬ 
ship with Ramachandra Nayaka and Selapati Nayaka, the 
respective rulers of the two places he visited. It is said that 
Tirumangala, the brother of Ramachandra, and his four sons 
were converted and babtized into the new religion during 
this period at Moramangalam (Maramangalam near 
Omalur). In 1675 De Britto visited Dharmapuri, which was 
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then a flourishing mission station manned by Catholic priests 
from Mysore. Catholic priests from Goa were working at 
the same time at Capinagatti (Kappiganatti) in Ho6ur, 
TigalarahaUi in Tali and Mattagondapalli near the same 
place.^ 

Such historical material as has been collected by 
Bertrand point to the first Christian mission station in the 
Coimbatore district as early as 1608, when there seems to 
have been a chapel in Dharapuram under the care of the 
Jesuits. Karur, Erode, Savariarjialayam, Satyamangalam, 
Andhiyur, and Karumathampatty saw the Christian mis- 
sioners in their rounds frequently. Soon the last men¬ 
tioned three places became the successive Headquarters 
of the Catholic mission in Coimbatore. In short by 
the close of the XVII century, Christianity had made rapid 
strides in the region of our history and the missionary letters 
of the period refer to 3,000,000 of converts in Salem district 
alone; while no less than 130 villages grouped round 23 
Churches are said to have become Christian in the Coimba¬ 
tore district.*® 

(c) Education : This is not to say that Hinduism made 
no progress during the period under review. Alongside of 
the educational system which catered mainly for the know¬ 
ledge and practice of the Hindu Faith, much religious pro¬ 
gress was in fact registered. The same missionaries who 
refer to the progress of Christianity, refer also to the exis¬ 
tence of numerous schools and even to a few Colleges in 
which the growing philosophy of the Hindus received learn¬ 
ed treatment and exposition. De Nobili’s mention of a Col¬ 
lege in Madura c, 1610 A.D., in which more than 10,000 stu¬ 
dents received training in the Brahmanical systems of philo¬ 
sophy and ethics must be well-known to all students of South 
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Indian History.^ The same writer refers to several Colleges 
of the kind endowed by the Nayaks Venkata and Muthu 
Krishnappa.^’ Besides these there were the mathas, which 
were public institutions of learning; and every temple for 
that matter was an agency for the propagation of Hindu 
tenets of philosophy.^ This was besides the period of 
renowned scholars like Vedanta Desika, Madhavachariya, 
Sayana, Boghanatha and Appaya Dikshita, whose fame time 
has only served to embellish. While the Andhra country was 
vivified by the learned discourses of the Ashtadiggajas like 
Peddanna and Durjati, the South was held in rapture by 
mystic poets of the type of Arunagiri, Thayumanavar and 
Ativira Hama Pandyan. The first among these is said to 
have toured the whole of Kongunad, singing the praise of 
God as he went. The songs thus collected became the famous 
‘Tirupugal’ (lit., praise of the holy one), in which reference 
occurs to no less than 23 places like Tiruchengodu, Pugalur, 
Pattaliyur, Karur, Kodumudi, Salem, Ra^ipuram, Vijaya- 
mangalam, Kangayam, Tirumuruganpundi, Avan^hi, Perur 
and Kiranur — an index indeed of all the important reli¬ 
gious centres of Kongu during the period, which were also 
so many educational centres. There is no doubt that much 
enlightenment making for general culture had come to stay 
in the region during this period, though it may not be com¬ 
puted by any educational measure known to us to-day. 

II 

The Administrative Mechanism 

1. Administrative Divisions and Officers : Perhaps no 
period in Kongu history is so full of chieftains and poligars 
working alongside of Government officials, top-ranking 


46. See the same quoted in Heras, Aravidu Dynasty, pp. 525-26. 
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Generals and local dignitaries of all kinds and status as this 
of Vijayanagar supremacy. Yet in no period does the Gov¬ 
ernmental system appear so vague as in this. The very 
number and variety of services that went to make the Gov¬ 
ernment taken in conjimction with the poligar administra¬ 
tion import a great deal of obscurity and confusion to the 
student of the system of administration as it existed then. 

After going through the inscriptional records of the 
times in which so many Dandanathas, Dandanayakas, 
Rayars, Udaiyars, Mahapradhanis, and Pradhanis besides 
local chiefs like Ramachandra Nayaka of Sendamangalam, 
Selapati Nayaka of Omalur, Ramachandra of Talaimalai and 
the Nayak of Satyamangalam (name not known) are men¬ 
tioned we are at a loss to know how exactly Government 
was rxm between these various dignitaries in an organised 
manner. One is only reminded of what Col. Mark Wilks 
wrote in his wonderful Sketches of Mysore history ; 

“The external appearance of the general Govern¬ 
ment was brilliant and imposing, its internal organisa¬ 
tion feeble and irregular : foreign conquest was a more 
fashionable theme than domestic finance at the court of 
Vijayanagar; and while the final expulsion of the Mus¬ 
sulmans from the Dekkan was chanted by the bards as 
an exploit already achieved, the disorganised state of 
the distant provinces would have announced to a judi¬ 
cious observer the approaching dissolution of the 
empire.”" 

Still the position was not really so bad as it appeared to 
Col. Wilks writing in 1869. The information that we gather 
from the numerous foreign visitors, many of whom toured 


and to the grant of land and the mathapdthya to a private individual for doing 
the duties in the temple. The reference to mathapdthya (right to the matha) 
would indicate that service in the temple conferred certain privileges in the 
matha (433 of 1913). 
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thirough the whole of the kingdom, gives us at any rate a 
corrective to this impression. In the Amuktamalyadd, the 
great Emperor Krishnadevaraya himself enunciates the 
principle of Government as follows : 

“Be always intent upon protecting your subjects; 
when you hear complaints from people in distress hear 
them and redress their sufferings . Do not entrust your 
affairs to mean persons.”®® 

An interesting inscription coming from Aragalur also 
gives a practical proof of this statement. The epigraph 
records that three sthdnikds of the temple of Perumal Kari- 
yavar went on a deputation to the king at Vijayanagar (who 
was Krishnadevaraya himself) to complain to him about the 
injustice of royal officers stationed at Deviyakuricci, a deva- 
dand village and that, being introduced to the King by the 
Chief Minister Timmara^, the King heard their wrongs, 
redressed them and presented them each with a “garland, a 
head-dress, a horse and an umbrella and granted 900 kuU of 
wet land in Ponparappi and Deviyakuricci as sarvamdni- 

It would however appear that the great empire of 
Vijayanagar, the greatest kingdom known to South India, 
had chewed more than it could swallow. We find in ins¬ 
criptions of the times names of so many administrative divi¬ 
sions, that it is really impossible to define the meaning and 
content of each one of them. Such are the conflicting 
nomenclatures of the mandalam and the rdjyam (each one 
of which would appear to have been a Governor’s province, 
though in some cases the former seems to have been a greater 
division than the rdjyam) , of the vcdavddu, kottam and the 
nddu and the use of the term mahdrdjyd in between the 

50. Canto IV, v. 205. 
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mandalam and the rdjyd, all of which land us in a picture 
where we lose the wood on account of the leaves. 

So far as Kongu was concerned two rajyas, Tiruvadi and 
Muluvagil, containing within them the two Arcots, north and 
south, Salem and Coimbatore comprised the whole region of 
the Kongude^a. Though we have no clear indication that the 
modem district of Coimbatore was a part of one of them, that 
it had formed part of the Muluvagil Rajya is to be inferred 
from the fact that its confines included all the territory from 
Salem as far up as the region of modem Mysore.®^ That 
Trichinopoly and Madura districts formed parts of other 
Rajyas, while parts of these areas had formed parts of one 
undivided Kongu in the previous epochs is to be noted. That 
the region of the two Arcots now formed parts of the newly 
constituted Kongu is an administrative change of signifi¬ 
cance not to be missed by the historian. The areas of the new 
province thus created must have been vast and it is referred 
to in inscriptions as the seat of a Viceroy. The Viceroy of 
this newly constituted Kongu region was always either 
closely related to the house of the reigning King at Vijaya- 
nagar or at least vastly distinguished by his service to the 
State. 

Thus for many years in succession Kongu was mled by 
men like Kampana, son of Bukka, and Vira Vijaya Raya, son 
of Devaraya, and Lakkanna Dandanayaka, once Prime Mini¬ 
ster of Devaraya II, distinguished General of Vijayanagar, 
who chose to call himself, when appointed Viceroy of the Mu¬ 
luvagil Province the “Lord of the Southern Ocean.”® All the 
Viceroys of this region bore the title of “Odeya” or ‘Udaiyar’, 
which, meaning literally “one who possessed”, meant for the 
first time a ruler in the Tamil country.®* Briefly summaris¬ 
ing the confusing administrative divisions of the day we may 

52. 118 of 1897; 426 of 1909. 

53. E.C., X, Kl., 162, 222; Mb., 175; 141 of 1903 ; 566, 567 of 1904, etc. 

54. To-day the tisual title of the Mysore ruler. 
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classify them in general as follows : The biggest administra¬ 
tive division was the rajya, within which fell the kottam 
or ‘kurram’) , the nadu and the villages, answering roughly 
to the modem divisions of the Province, District, Taluk and 
the Village. Kongu formed in this hierarchy of administra¬ 
tive divisions one of the largest units, being parts of two 
rajyas, Tiruvadi and Muluvagil, though it is sometimes 
stated that it was included only in one, the Muluvagil rajya.®® 

Under what system of Government these various 
administrative divisions were held together is not however 
to be explained so simply. Here the confusion is greater, 
though writers on the administrative system of Vijayanagar 
in general wax eloquent in their descriptions. To give but 
one example, it is difficult to distinguish, define and assign 
the duties of the numerous functionaries of the State, of 
whom one comes across even in the few Vijayanagar inscrip¬ 
tions found in Kongu. The Mahapradhani, the Pradhani, the 
Nayaka, the Dandanayaka, the Adhikari, the Government 
agent and the manager, to mention only some of them, need 
more clarification than they have so far received to make us 
grasp the governmental mechanism of the day. Thus in an 
inscription from Tirthamalai (Uttangarai Taluk) “Mahapra- 
dhana Lakkanna Udaiyar” is simply mentioned.®® This is an 
inscription of the days of Devaraya II dated S.S. 1350. In 
the same reign another inscription dated 12 years later men¬ 
tions “the Telugu chief Malla-Rahutta, while the Pradhani 
Madanna Dannaykar was governing the country.”” This is 
a record from Kadagattur (Dharmapuri Taluk). A third 
inscription from Buddireddipatti dated in S.S. 1422 men¬ 
tions “Narasa Nayaka and his agent Tipparasa.”” This was 
the time of Immadi Nara^imha in Vijayanagar. Another 


55. See V. Venkatasubba Iyer, Vij. C«n. Vol., 171. 
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record, a copper-plate in the hands of Sakkarai Goundan in 
the region of Palayakottai (Erode), refers to Nanjana Udai- 
yar, the Minister of the Vijayanagar King, appointing one 
Alaga Uttama Goundan of Elariyur as “the manager of the 
24 nadus for his heroic exploits against Kongarayan.”® Mr. 
V. Rangachari casts doubt on its genuineness particularly on 
account of its date and the king it mentions.®® I am not 
pressing here its date; but it contemplates an office like 
that of a manager of the whole of Kongu, which consisted 
from early times of 24 nadus, that has to be explained within 
the framework of the administrative system here sought to 
be clarified. 

One Immadi Tulukanna Nayaka, one Eramanchi Akki 
Timmaya Nayaka and a third, Eramanchi Tulukanna Nayaka, 
get frequent mention even in these all but few records refer¬ 
ring to administrative officers.®^ Thus an inscription from 
Aragalur records that Eramanchi Akki Timmaya re-habili¬ 
tated the deserted village of Panatallai, a devaddnd and sar- 
vamdniyd of the temple, imder the name Immadi-Tulukan- 
na-Nayakan-Pettai.®^ The record is dated in Krishnadeva- 
raya’s reign S.S. 1435 == 1513 A.D. An earlier record from 
the same village dated in Immadi Nara^imha’s reign speaks 
of the offering of perpetual and twilight lamps to the local 
temple for the health of Eramanchi Tulukanna.®* This 
record, however, refers to one Allalanatha-Raiya-Nayaka as 
the moving force in this endowment: 

“Allalanatha-Ilaiya-Nayaka and the inhabitants of 
Arrur-nadu and Mulaipparu-nadu having met together, 
provided etc.” 

59. Inss of S. Dts., No. 42. 

60. V. Rangachari; Irtss., I, p. 533. 

61. 409 of 1913. 
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He is a new figure whose administrative position is to be 
investigated. 

An attempt to explain the nature of the offices of these 
men and the other officers mentioned earlier is bound to be 
full of uncertainty; still in it may lie a possible understand¬ 
ing of the system that prevailed. It would appear that the 
two Eramanchis, Akki Timmaya and Tulukanna, were the 
Governors of Kongu coming after great names like Kam- 
pana and Lankapura of an earher day. Tulukanna belongs 
to the days of Immadi Naraiiimha and Akki Timmaya to 
those of Krishnadeva, as borne out by these records them¬ 
selves. These very records would also show that they 
perhaps succeeded each other in their high office; that they 
belonged in some way to the reigning royal house is also 
borne out by the use of the title, Tmmadi’ for Tulukkana in 
the inscription above cited. It was thus that Kampana was 
related to Bukka. It is also possible that the Ilaya Nayaka 
referred to in the inscription of Immadi Narasimha’s time 
dated c. 1505 A.D®^ was a junior member of the Immadi 
family, who might have succeeded to the Governorship of 
Kongu in between Tulukanna and Timmaya, the three cover¬ 
ing between themselves the period roughly between 
1500 A.D. and 1513 A.D. It was at this latter date that 
Krishnadeva conquered the Ummattur chieftaincy finally 
and handed over the government of Kongu along with that 
of Ummattur and Terkanambi to Rahutta referred to in the 
previous chapter.®® 

A tentative dileanation of personalities in Kongu 
administration for a period of nearly a century is thus made, 


64. 420 of 1913. L. D. Swamikannu Pillai assigns the date A.D. 1506. 

65. Dr. T. V. Mahalingam opines that even after the conquest of Ummattur 
it was given away to the defeated chieftain and Krishnadeva took for himself 
only Terkanambi over which he placed one Gdvindaraja as Governor 
(Adminis. and Social Hist, p. 169). 
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inscriptions refer to him as a powerful personality of the times. 
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which would be an achievement, if some day it should be veri¬ 
fied by more competent men as correct and precise. As it is, 
however, we have a strong corroboration of this in an ins¬ 
cription of Salem district (to which reference has been made 
above) in which Narasanayaka and his agent Timmarasa are 
mentioned. From this Mr. F. J. Richards concludes that 
this Timmaya is none other but the younger son of Saluva 
Nara^imha (Timmaya, the Governor of Kongu, according to 
our argument.)®® 

We lose the thread, however, after the reign of Krishna- 
devaraya. Round about 1570 the empire itself begins to shrink 
in size leading on to a new division of Governorships with 
“a shadowy Raya flitting from place to place in spasmodic 
efforts at piecing together the shattered empire of his ances¬ 
tors.” This was just the period of the numberless Rajahs 
and feudatory chieftains of whom De Nobili speaks, for 
example, as “petty tyrants accustomed to regard themselves 
as independent or to shelter themselves by intrigues and 
bribes offered to the greed of those who ought to supervise 
them.”®' None the less, this was the period of the Vice¬ 
royalty of the Vijayanagar royal family — of Ramaraya, bro¬ 
ther of Sriranga, and Tirumala, son of Ramaraya. In 1577 
A.D., the son-in-law of Ramaraya, the Emperor, Jagadeva- 
raya, is said to have stemmed the tide of a Bijapur invasion 
into the Baramahal, whence Ramaraya was pleased to 
appoint him as his feudatory over the whole region extend¬ 
ing from North Salem to the Western hills of Mysore.®* 

n. The Feudatory Rulers; The Palayakarar: The 
great characteristic of the administration of the period lay in 
the numberless feudatories scattered all over the length and 
breadth of Kongu. This was the well-known system intro- 


66. P. J. Richards, Salem Dist. Gaz,, I, 1, p. 66. 
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duced by the Madura Nayak, Visvanatha, by which he divi¬ 
ded Kongu into 72 pdlayams, each one of which was given 
over to the charge of a palayakdran or military chief bound 
to serve the Viceroy with troops and be responsible for 
internal administration, collection of taxes, decision "of cases 
and many other like problems, that go to make the difficult 
work of administration. He was free to levy what taxes he 
liked and pay of the revenue one-third to the Viceroy and 
keep the remaining to himself and for the maintenance of 
the army for the needs of the former. We have evidence in 
the Rdmayappanammunai of these feudal chiefs, who had 
helped Tirumala against the Sethupathi, of whom those of 
Erode and Kangayam are particularly mentioned. The line 
“Eroduthannil ennilla kodimannar”, referred to in the very 
first chapter of this book, gives us the impression that Erode 
was the centre, where the Kongu pdlayakdrar met for impor¬ 
tant purposes. It would also appear that the Madura Nayak 
had built 72 bastions in the walls of Madura (one being left 
in the charge of one feudal chieftain), of which many had 
fallen to the share of the poligars of the modem district of 
Coimbatore. 

We have no clear vision of how exactly these chieftains 
had governed the different regions entrusted to their care 
and control. The system of a provincial Viceroy (nayak) 
working under a well regulated system of poligars was well 
understood. But how far good government transpired from 
this arrangement it is not easy to estimate. Mr. T. V. Maha- 
lingam in his “Administration and social Life in Vijaya- 
nagar” would tell us that the nayak had left a representa¬ 
tive of his at the court of Vijayanagar, while each poligar 
had left one at Madura (the defender of the bastion above 
referred to?) as hostages for the good conduct of their 
masters.*® Dr. Caldwell observes: “It can hardly be said 
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that the idea of governing the country by means of an order 
of rude, rapacious, feudal nobles such as polegars generally 
were turned out to be a happy one.”™ But so frequently 
were they at war with each other or with a common enemy 
or even* with their own master, that they could have done 
little of use to the region they governed, except in keeping 
the vast disorderly element of the times under a salutary 
fear, which these rough men were always able to inspire. 

A few of these, however, have left to posterity a record 
of good rule and they are in the nature of exceptions prov¬ 
ing the rule. Such was the Ghetti Mudaliyar of Omalur 
and Taramangalam, who covered large portions of both 
Coimbatore and Salem districts. Wilson describes this feudal 
chief “as the poligar of uttara (northern) pallapat in Koira- 
batur country.”’^ Buchanan at the dawn of the XIX century 
notes about him : “His ancestors for ten generations have 
held this estate for him,”,’^ which would show that his name 
had not died down even in 1800 A.D. These Mudaliyars are 
said to have possessed forts at Omalur and Attur in Salem; 
and the Nayakars of Dhali and the Manradiyar of Poravi- 
palayam™ filled a good part of the picture in the Coimbatore 
region. Between these pdlayakdrar many forts were built in 
Kongu, of which Taylor mentions those of Namakkal, Senda- 
mangalam, Periya Salem, Shematur, Shankaigiri (Sankri), 
Anantagiri, and Paramatti as important.’* 

III. The Tax System: The unmistakable impression 
left on our mind by these few gleanings of history is that 
of a war-laden atmosphere. Peace then was a rarity and it 
must have come only as a passing relief to a generally suffer- 
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ing people. This plight was only worsened by the cruel tax- 
system of the times. It would appear to have consisted of 
numerous and meaningless levies ruthlessly collected from 
a poor and unwilling lot. Our inscriptions are not very 
informative either on the number or the nature of the taxes 
in Kongu, though Vijayanagar records of the period men¬ 
tion really numerous taxes. Our records do indeed mention 
taxes payable not only to Government but also to 
the temple, to the Brahman to satisfy social customs and 
demands more rigorous than the law, and, not the least, com¬ 
munal taxes. Inscriptions refer to a few taxes like kadamai, 
magamai (magimai), kdnikkai, kattanam, vari, and irai — 
names expressive of the nature of these taxes. The last two 
were obviously government taxes; the kattanam and the 
kdnikkai, spiritual dues; while the first two were customary 
ones, the magamai having been paid in the first instance by 
merchants. Besides these, many commercial taxes, taxes on 
industries and even professional taxes are referred to in the 
relevant Vijayanagar records of the period. 

The Kongu records refer to a few more taxes like the 
dlu, the adikdsu, the nadutalaivdrikkai, the settiydr magamai, 
the alldyamagamai, the ecachoni, the varisdm, and the 
alavidnji. Of these the tax dlu was a poll-tax; while the 
adikdsu, settiydrmagamai and the alldyamagamai were shop- 
taxes, as is evident from the inscription, which says that 
they were collected “on either side of the roads” and “on 
each shop in Varagur” (a village to-day in Dharmapuri 
region). The alamdnji was not a tax properly so called. It 
was the lending of the service of a man (in the nature of 
more or less a hired servant), calculated on every unit of 
land irrigated, for the maintenance and the cleansing of the 
canal belonging to the village and adjoining it.’® The ndttu~ 
talaivdrikkai was a police rate, which is clearly mentioned 
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in the Srirangam copper plates of Devaraya II as ‘talayarik- 
kam’ (the talaiydri being the village police then as now).’® 
The two taxes varisom and ecachoni are not, however, 
intelligible. There were besides these taxes the usual land- 
tax. Inscriptions of our region do besides mention taxes of 
“three panams for each loom and three for each plough”.” 
That there were like taxes on each oil press (sekku) on 
trees and even on bulls, cows and sheep is obvious from the 
records of the period. Thus the aforesaid copper plates make 
mention of all these as tarikkadamai, Sekkukkadamai, 
marakkadamai, nallerudu, nalpasu, and nalkedd respec¬ 
tively.’® 

Small wonder then if many villagers left their 
homesteads unable to bear the heavy hand of taxation. The 
land-tax was supposed to be one-sixth of the produce, but 
it was often as high as 50% in actual practice. This is not 
the view of any foreign writer or traveller liable to go wrong 
but of one of our own, Mr. Hayavadana Rao of Mysore, 
whose view ought to claim our acceptance.’® To add to this 
were the usual water-tax, tree-tax, money paid to maintain 
the royal collector of revenues etc. Some taxes were collect¬ 
ed by the royal officer, some by the village administration 
and some by the temple authorities. In some cases the Vil¬ 
lage Headman did the office for all the three. It is true that 
inscriptions acquaint us with remission of taxes by royal 
order. But such orders were few and far between and never 
erred on the side of generosity. 

IV. The autonomy of the Village: Though the system 
of village autonomy did not apparently flourish to the extent 
it did during the days of the Colas, the rulers of Vijayanagar 
also allowed many things to be done by the villages them¬ 
selves. A stone record from Kovilturai (Udumalpet Taluk) 
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dated as early as the time of Bukka I refers to the Mdhdjands 
of Agaramputhur.®® John NieuhofI in a later day refers to 
the system of two judges in every village.®^ At the same 
time we have many other records, which refer to the right 
of the village to maintain its own police, the padikaval. The 
Talaydrikkam referred to above was with reference to this. 
Most, if not all, civil cases were decided by arbitration in 
every village and only a few criminal cases went up to the 
ear of royal officers. Barbosa speaks of even local authorities 
trying criminal cases and an Aragalur inscription seems 
to give support to his statement, since it mentions a dispute 
between two temple priests and the temple management in 
which the mahdjands of the neighbouring villages, Kulattur, 
Alambakkam, Sadayarpatti and Maittiyakuricci are men¬ 
tioned as judges.®® 

While on the subject of the administration of justice it 
may be mentioned here in passing that while a few cases 
went up to the Capital, most cases on appeal were heard, 
when the royal officer came on tour. The Portuguese 
chronicler, Nunez, refers in this connection to the practice 
of the injured person falling flat on his face before the royal 
officer to indicate that he had an appeal to be heard, if the 
officer was standing or running alongside of his horse, if 
he was riding, with a shaft bearing a bunch of leaves on its 
top.®^ 
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CHAPTER XV 


THE RAJAHS OF MYSORE AND THE MUHAMMADAN 

INTERLUDE 

I 

Kongu under the Rajahs of Mysore 

Almost from the middle of the XVI century the Rajahs 
of Mysore began to take interest in Kongu — an interest that 
in course of time materialised in the conquest of the land. 
The return of the Karnatakas to their quondam rule in 
Kongu was never more clearly seen than in this, an empha¬ 
tic confirmation of the fact of history repeating itself and 
the rule of Kongu coming into its own. This last chapter of 
our history of Kongu seems thus to lead up to a natural con¬ 
clusion of ending where we began. The first historical ruler 
of the region is in the person of Viraraya, the Ratte from 
Karnataka, and the last, likewise, is from the same region. 
Yqt what changes had the intervening history of nearly 1500 
years wrought upon the fortunes of both Kongu and Karna¬ 
taka is seen from the fact that it was from a Punjabi Muham¬ 
madan, in many ways modem, who became one of the 
greatest generals India has yet produced, the great Tipu 
Sultan of Mysore, that a Company of English merchants 
came to take charge of both Kongu and Karnataka in 
1799 A.D. 

Such dramatic changes of fortune occur but rarely even 
in the history of nations; and a large part of it was forged 
during the 150 years of rule exercised by Mysore in South 
India, during which time a comparatively small village like 
Seringapatam played the chief part on the keyboard of 
Indian politics. The entry of this place in South Indian 
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politics marked the end of an era and the opening of another 
quite different from the first, while, at the same time, it 
registered for Kongu the return to its old nerve centre, 
namely the Karnataka. Our history thus comes full circle 
with the coming of Mysore to preside over the fate of our 
region. 

The early history of the Rajahs of Mysore in spite of its 
modernity is not, for that reason, less in its obscimity. We 
have no definite or trustworthy record to go by in scanning 
the genealogy of these kings. Our only good source of infor¬ 
mation is drawn from a set of copper-plates issued by these 
kings, particularly those of Krishnarajah dated S.S. 1638- 
1716 A.D. in which a genealogy going up to Bedda Chamraj 
is traceable.^ The evidence of these sources is augmented by 
the Mss. collections of Col. Mackenzie. But it is not easy to 
follow up the pedigree given in either of them, since in cer¬ 
tain particulars they vary. To quote only one example, the 
pedigree given in the aforesaid Krishnarajah copper-plates 
does not tally with what is given in the Mackenzie Mss. and 
Col. Wilks, the historian of ancient Mysore, actually follows 
another.* In between these conflicting sources of informa¬ 
tion, vague and in a large measure mutually destructive, the 
historian is in a confusion worse confounded. 

Fortunately, however, this does not directly affect the 
history of Kongu, since these Rajahs of Mysore come into 
contact with her only in a later period, when more light is 
thrown on them and we are able to distinguish the rulers 
clearly. Four kings thus figure in Kongu history in the XVII 
and XVni centuries — Rajah Wodeiyar, Kantirava Narai^a 
(Narai§imha)raj, Chikkadeva and Krishnadeva, respectively 
identified by modern writers as the IX, XII and XTV ruler 
from the founder of the dynasty, while the last is described 
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as belonging to a different family altogether.® Their accepted 
dates of rule are A.D. 1578-1617, 1639-59, 1672-73 to 1704 
and 1734 to 1765 respectively.* 

These rulers are distinguished in Kongu by their ins- 
criptional records, one of Kantirava, three of Chikkadeva, 
and three of Krishnarajah;® and there are also a few copper 
plates in the region traceable to these very rulers. On 
the other hand, a few other Mysore inscriptions found in 
Kongu are very problematical. One such record is the Ava- 
nashi inscription dated in 1557 A.D.; another is the group of 
inscriptions of a king named Viraprataparaya, dated in 1668 
and 1670 respectively; and the third is the record of Vinnap- 
paUi in the Satyamangalam region, which registers a Brah- 
madeya gift of a king called Devarajah Udaiyar.® While they 
bring to light two apparently new rulers, one of them con¬ 
siderably ante-dates the beginnings of Mysore rule in Kongu, 
viz., from 1578 A.D., when Rajah Wodeiyar established his 
power in ^eringapatam, to 1557 A.D. Curiously enough a 
copper plate grant found by Col. Mackenzie in the hands of 
Rama^stri and Mahadeva in Karamadai (Coimbatore Dt.) 
records in the very same year, 1557 A.D., “that Dvarajah- 
ra^, Dalavay to Krishnaraja Wodeiyar, granted the village 
of BhusarpaUam’ to Brahmans.” Devaraja Wodeiyar here 
‘ mentioned is however identified by Prof. V. Rangachari with 
Doddadeva, who ruled from 1659 to 1672 A.D.;® and the ins¬ 
cription dated between 1668 and 1670 A.D. of the King 
named Viraprataparaya must also belong to the same period. 
The date 1557 for the beginnings of Mysore rule in Kongu, 
to which the above mentioned Vinappalli inscription and the 

3. See, Shama Rao; Modern Mysore, I, pp. 3ff. 

4. V. Rangachari, op. cit., I and II (Coimbatore and Salem). 

5. SewelPs List, I, 194; Inss, of S. Dts., p. 4, No. 2; p. 6, No. 6; 209 of 
1909; 181 of 1910; V. Rangachari, op. cit, II, p. 1216; 170 of 1910. 

6. Inss. of S. Dts., p. 29, No. 4. 

7. Ibid., p. 32, No. 11. 

8. V. Rangachari; op. cif., I (Coimbatore Dt.). 
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Karamadai copper plate refer, is evidently wrong, since it 
was only with the accession of Raja Wodeiyar in 1578 that 
the dynasty of the Wodeiyar rulers struck anchor in Serin- 
gapatam and its surroundings. On the other hand, the men¬ 
tion of the Dalavay, Devarajara^ia, in the aforesaid copper 
plate seems to clearly point to the period of the minor king 
Dodda Krishnarajah, grandson of Chikkadeva (1714- 
1732 A.D.), when the entire administration of the State was 
in the hands of two men related to each other, “the most 
noted Devarajah and his cousin Nanjarajah.”* The copper 
plate may give a wrong date, if the record itself is not alto¬ 
gether spurious; and the inscription does not mention the 
name of the king at all, because there was then no king in 
effect. 

Thus the genealogy of the Mysore rulers, who matter 
in Kongu history, gets reduced to the following ; 

1. Raja Wodeiyar (1578-1617) 

2. Kantiravanara^ (1638-1659) 

3. Doddadeva (1659-1672) 

4. Chikkadeva (1672-1704) 

5. Dodda Krishnarajah (1714-1732) 

6. Chikka Krishnarajah (1734-1765) 

The way in which the rulers of Mysore first established their 
contact with Kongu has been set forth in part in the preced¬ 
ing chapter. Reference has been made then to the invasion 
of Rajah Wodeiyar (also called Chamarajah), who had pene¬ 
trated SE as far as Dindigul and of Kantiravanaraia, who 
took several places in Coimbatore and Salem districts bet¬ 
ween the years 1641 and '54 A.D. These were events of the 
period of Tirumala and Chokkanatha of Madura. But when 
Doddadevarajah ascended the throne at Seringapatam in 


9. Shama Rao; Modem Mysore, I, p. 11. 
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1659 A.D., he took up the task of conquering Kongu with a 
greater determination, and defeated the Madura Nayak at 
the battle of Erode, wresting from him Dharapuram, the 
heart and centre of Kongude^a. At the same time he defeated 
in Salem the greatest chieftain of the times, Mudaliyar of 
Omalur, and had his chieftaincy added to Mysore. Dodda- 
d§va’s conquests progressed from place to place, so that at 
the time of his death in 1672 A.D. the whole of Kongu was 
in a fair way to form part of the dominion of Mysore. The 
period of Doddadeva’s rule thus becomes important in the 
annals of our region, since it was during this time the old 
order of Nayak rule changed yielding place to the new order 
of Kannada rule and the year 1659 A.D., marking the date 
of his accession, is an important date in Kongu history. 

The events of this period of Mysore history beginning 
from Kantirava have been well dilineated by Col. Wilks, 
following official documents, as under : 

“1641—^He (Kantirava) descended the Kaveripuram 
pass and took JambeUy (modem Shampalii) and 
several other places depending on Goottee Moo- 
delaree of Caveripoorum. 

1652— Veerabudra Droog, Kingeri Cotta, Penagra 
(Pennagaram) and Dharampoor (Dharmapuri) 
depending on Vijayapoor (Vijayanagar) and 
established his own authority in these four 

talooks.-Took Dankanicotta from Eitebal 

Row and carried a large booty from thence to 
Seringapattam. 

1653— Descended the Gujjalhutty pass, took Denaikan- 
cotta (Dannaykankottai), Sattimungul (Satya- 
mangalam) and other places from Vencadatry 
Naick, brother of the Rajah of Madura and 
brought home an immense booty; he also took 
many talooks from Veerappa Naick of Madura. 
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1654—^Took Oossoor (Hoiur) from Chander Senker 
and obtained a valuable booty. 

1667—^Erroor or Erroad (Erode) from the Naick of 
Madura, Darapoor (Dharapuram) from the 
same.”'® 

Some of the conquests here mentioned are referred to 
by inscriptional records to earlier dates. Thus the record 
from Erode dated in Kantiravas’ reign (already cited) 
places the conquest of that place by Mysore atleast a decade 
earlier." Though the conquest of Dharapuram is assigned by 
Wilks to 1667 A.D., an earlier inscription dated c. 1635 A.D. 
refers to some tax arrangement made there already in the 
reign of Kantirava.'^ The implication here is not that the 
chronology of Wilks is wrong; but that though these places 
were all definitely conquered on the dates assigned by Wilks, 
Mysore influence had assuredly begun to cast its shadow 
over them much earlier. 

In the reign of Chikkadeva (1672-1704 A.D.) this 
ascending chmax of Mysore spremacy reached the pinnacle 
in Kongude^. The continuous wars between the two regions 
during the epoch immediately preceding this for nearly 50 
years from 1623-1672 A.D. had ended in the final annexa¬ 
tion to Mysore of the tract surrounding Coimbatore, Karur, 
Erode and Dharapuram. In the reign of Chikkadeva the 
M3rsore dominion was firmly established over a large portion 
of Kongu from Palani and the Anaimalai in the south to 
Madagasi in the north. Three inscriptions and a copper plate 
of this ruler are to be seen in Kongu. The inscriptions are 
found in Komarapalayam, Davalagiri and in Doddabelur in 


10. Wilks; op. cit., I, pp. 33*37. 

11. 170 of 1910. 

12. 197 of 1910. 
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HoSur Taluk respectively, while the copper plate was held 
in Col. Mackenzie’s time by the local kamam in Avanashi.” 

The greatness of Chikkadeva’s reign lay not merely in 
the adding up of new territories but even more in the estab¬ 
lishing of a sound administrative system. He carried out an 
elaborate land-survey in Kongu, of which records were seen 
by Buchanan in Pollachi and Palladam as late as 1800 A.D.^* 
That he improved the system of irrigation is to be seen from 
the reference to the construction of an anicut by “Kumara- 
raya Dalavaye in Chikkadeva’s time” in Doddabelur (Ho^ur 
Tk.) in a local inscription foimd at that place, and the exis¬ 
tence of the Chikkarajah Tank in Coimbatore.^® He took care 
of temples and worship of god; and that is seen equally well 
from the inscription found in Andavarkovil at Davalagiri 
cited above, which records that “Chikkadevaraya built a 
temple for Kumaraswami on the hill in Satyamangalam in 
Oduvanganadu”, referring to this very same Davalagiri 
temple.^ An Avanashi copper plate records at the same time 
that “Guru Karimallaya, Prime Minister of Chikkadevaraya, 
granted to the local deities the fees of 14 panams on some 
bags and 12 panams on some other bags of goods”, evidently 
for the maintenance of temple worship.” 

In the reign of Dodda Krishnarajah (1714-72), the King 
exhibits his absolute proprietorship of the land in a grant 
made to Brahmans in the region of Sankaridrug, when he 
says in the form of the donation “including hidden treasures 

.rocks with their springs and their mineral treasures 

and all that was hidden beneath its surface.”” A temple 


13. SewelPs List, I, p. 194; 209 of 1909; Inss, of S, Dts,, p. 4, No. 2, 
p, 10, No. 19. 

14. Coimbatore Dt, Manual, p. 93. 

15. Sewell; List, I, p. 194. 

16. 209 of 1909; 181 of 1910. 

17. Inss, of S, Dts,, p. 10, No. 19. 

18. See Translation of the record by Foulkes in Salem Manual, 11, p. 403ff. 
The Grant is dated SS. 1638=1716 A.D. 
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built for god Gopala is heard of for the first time in this 
reign in an inscription from Tali, which refers to “the temple 
for Gopala built by Krishnarajah Udaiyar.” This record is 
dated in S.S. 1640-1718 A.D.^® It is noteworthy that Mysore 
seems to have been active in the region of Salem during this 
period; and this activity continued unabated in the succes¬ 
sive reigns as well until the entire area comprising the 
modem district of Salem came under her. The process of 
this conquest was accomplished within a period of 25 years, 
in the first part of the reign of Chikka Krishnarajah, who 
ruled between 1734 and 1765 A.D. 

Dodda Krishna was not a powerful king in himself. 
His period of rule is however, famous for the coming into 
prominence of royal ministers, who did the work for the 
King, since the king himself was weak. Such was the rise 
of two men, Devarajiah and Nanjarajiah, who became so 
powerful, that they placed a member of a family different 
from that of Dodda on the throne in Seringapatam, when the 
latter died in 1732 A.D. This was Chamaraja Wodeiyar, the 
VII of the name. One dynastic change led to another and 
Chikka Krishnarajah, member of another family, was install¬ 
ed as king after Chamarajah Wodeiyar VII. 

The supremacy of the Mysoreans thus suffered in Kongu 
in the meanwhile. It must be noted that though in Dodda 
Krishna’s time a large part of Salem was under the effective 
sway of Mysore, Mysore coins had not yet begun to circulate 
in the region. This is clearly evidenced by the grant of a 
private sale deed effected in “Yatapura on the VeUar” in the 
modem Taluk of Attur in the year A.D. 1714, in which the 
price is mentioned in Madura pagodas — “20 pagodas called 
Madura-Gopala-Chakrd.’*^ An effective sign of political 
supremacy of Mysore was still wanting in Kongu, when 

19. V. Rangachari; op. cif., II, p. 1216. 

20. Salem Dt, Manual, 11, pp. 431 if. 

K. 48 
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Chikka Krishnarajah, the successor of Chamarajah, ascended 
the throne in 1734. He ruled for a little more than 30 years 
from 1734 to 1765 and it was now that the Rajah of Mysore 
was well established on the throne and the kingdom was rid 
of internal trouble. 

In Chikka Krishna’s reign also two men acted in the 
name of the king and were directly responsible for the con¬ 
duct of affairs in Kongu. One of them was the great com¬ 
mander of Mysore, Nanjarajiah, the younger brother of 
Devarajiah of the previous period and the immediate suc¬ 
cessor of the sarvadhikari of the same name, who had colla¬ 
borated with Devarajiah in the previous epoch. The other 
was Gurikara (officer ?) Sankarayya, who was stationed in 
Coimbatore to carry on the day-to-day administration of the 
province. An Avanashi inscription of the early part of 
Krishnarajah’s reign, while referring to the repairs carried 
out by the Mysore Government to the various parts of the 
local temple, says that they were done “by a certain San- 
karayya Gurikara at Coimbatore imder the Dalavai Deva- 
rajiya, the King’s agent and the real ruler.”^^ Reference to 
this “Dalavai Devarajiya” is made in another record as well 
coming from Bhavanikudal in which the erection of a manta- 
pam in the local Isvara temple is mentioned.^® A copper 
plate in Mr. Sewell’s List, however, mentions one “Madayya, 
agent of the Mysore Rajahs at Coimbatore” in S.S. 1685- 
1763 A.D.®® It would appear that the two — Sankarayya 
and Madayya—^were related to each other as brothers, 
though there is no clear indication pointing to this. 

Nanjarajiah, also called Karachuri, made a name for 
himself in the very first military expedition, which he led 
against the poligar of Dharapimam. This first show of force 


21. Inss. of S. Dts., p. 6, No. 6. 

22. Ibid., p. 4, No. 2, was DevarSjiya another name borne by Nafijarajiah? 

23. Sewell’s List, No. 171. 
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by the Mysore Government after a lull of nearly 40 years 
and its direction against Dharapuram, the centre of Kongu, 
is not without significance. Col. Wilks writes as follows on 
this subject: 

“The year 1746 was distinguished by the first mili¬ 
tary command of Nanajaraj in an expedition against the 
Poligars of Darapoor, in the tract now better known by 

the general name of the district of Coimbatore. 

The service under Nanjaraj was successfully conducted 
and on his return the brothers, with the view of more 
effectually securing in their own family the usurpation 
of the throne married the nominal Rajah, who had now 
attained his seventieth year, to the daughter of Nanja- 
raj.”^ 

The expedition and the events follov/ing it show how 
much Mysore cared for the possession of Kongu and what 
strength the possession of that region gave to any intending 
ruler of Mysore. This fight in Dharapuram is also connected 
in some indirect way with the rise of Hyder to power, which 
was accomplished effectively in 1761. The force, that was 
sent down to this place was so strong, that no army worth 
the name was left in Mysore and the occasion was seized for 
the entry into Mysore of Nazirjung, son of Nizam-ul-Mulk, 
the Nawab of the Carnatic. It was during this period that 
an unknown volunteer joined the army of the Mysore King 
to become famous as Hyder Ali in a later day. 

II 

Kongu under Muhammadan Power 

Hyder Alikhan, the great grandson of Muhammad 
Bhelole, a religious preceptor from the Punjab, rose into pro¬ 
minence in the army of Nanjarajah round the year 1750 A.D. 
In the great fight, that then raged between Mysore on the one 

24. Wilks; op. cit, I, pp. 147-48. 
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side and the Mahrattas and the Nawab of the Carnatic on 
the other, Hyder, who had entered as a private in 1746, 
quickly showed great skill and promise. His originality was 
his great forte, which he displayed when conducting opera¬ 
tions in Dindigul c. 1755-56 and when he sought and obtain¬ 
ed skilled artificers directed by French masters in Trichino- 
poly and Pondicherry. It is not as though he was the first 
Indian fighter to seek European help that we admire his 
ingenuity; but he certainly deserves unique credit for rea¬ 
lising the utmost importance of mechanised forces almost as 
we would do today. So full was he of this idea, that he left 
it as a legacy to Tipu, his illustrious son, who succeeded him 
on the throne at Seringapatam. 

Hyder was marked not only for his originality but also 
for his imcommon courage and foresight. In the disturbed 
state of Mysore politics, in which the two brothers, Deva- 
rajiah and Nanjarajiah, had not much love lost between 
them and the king himself was a weakling, Hyder found his 
chance of establishing himself on the throne one day. He saw 
the importance of the Coimbatore region and first made him¬ 
self master of it. Roimd the year 1759 A.D. a Mysore officer, 
Hari Singh by name, was sent down to Coimbatore to collect 
as much money as he could to help Mysore fight the Mah¬ 
rattas. Hari Singh had done his job well, though Mysore 
was not apprised of it. Apparently Hyder was sent down 
to Coimbatore to help Hari Singh in his work. Hyder did 
this by killing Hari Singh in his camp at Avanashi and sent 
the money so far collected as his own achievement. Now 
Hyder definitely rose into limelight. This was in 1760, in 
which year he was also put in charge of the administration 
of the Coimbatore district. The death of Nanjarajiah occurr¬ 
ed the very next year, and that marked the stepping of 
Hyder into his shoes. 

The year 1761 may well be described as an annus mira- 
bilis of Indian History, a year that recorded many important 
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events like the French surrender of Pondicherry to the Eng¬ 
lish and the defeat of the Mahratlas on the field of Panipat. 
The one marked the setting of the French sun in India, and 
the other, of the last great Hindu power. The way was thus 
left open for the rise of the British over the Indian land¬ 
scape. All this announced to Hyder the possibilities of build¬ 
ing up a Muhammadan dominion in South India. For this 
he was prepared to cross swords even with the mightiest 
empire — the British power — and he thus began the last 
and, in some ways, the greatest epoch in Kongu history — 
an epoch of nearly 40 years, during which war never ceased 
and the modem history of India was in the throes of her 
making. 

Four major wars generally designated as “Mysore wars" 
were fought during the period in which the Indian soldier 
put forth his best mettle, though Fortune was generally kind 
to the English. Mr. F. J. Richards beautifully sums up the 
course of events in a sentence: 

“In a short period of not even four decades the 
English found India at their feet having followed 
Fortune through all her dubious ways and the Kongu 
country in particular was a direct witness to this mak¬ 
ing of British empire in India, since the first three wars 
atleast were largely fought on her soil.”^ 

The Baramahal, Salem, Attur, Sendamangalam, Namakkal, 
Kaveripuram, Tenkaraikkottai, Karimangalam, Dharma- 
puri, Krishnagiri, Rayakota, Sankaridrug, Pennagaram, 
Satyamangalam, Erode, Bhavani, Dindigul, Palghat, Coimba¬ 
tore, Dhariapuram and many other places in our region saw 
individually and collectively several fights between the 
English and the Muhammadan forces during all the years 
from 1767 to 1799. Whether it was Col. Smith, who match¬ 
ed his forces against those of Hyder or General Meadows, 


25. Richards; Salem Dt, Gazetteer, 1. 
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who marched his army against that of Tipu Sultan, the 
battle was always in Kongu. While the district of Salem 
and particularly the Bramahal lay in the gateway of Mysore, 
places like Karur, Erode, and Coimbatore were considered 
strategically important. The Muhammadan forts studded 
Kongu all over, though the miserable mud constructions in 
many places offered little resistance against the English. 
Only a few forts of the Muhammadans seem to have been 
really formidable, of which the Coimbatore fort of Hyder 
and the Palghat fort of Tipu are examples—^the first retain¬ 
ed today only in the name of the area called the Fort to the 
south of the Town of Coimbatore and the second still seen 
in the heart of Palghat, a standing monument of the engi¬ 
neering skill of the XVIII century. The fort of Dannaykan- 
kottai close on Satyamangalam guarding the Ghujjelhutty 
pass and the Punganur ford was also one in this category. 

In this short account of the Muhammadan interlude in 
the long drama of Kongu history running over thousands of 
years a detailed description of battles and sieges appears 
tmnecessary. Suffice it to say that the modem history of 
South India, if not the whole of India, was being written 
during this period and in the blood of the many, who were 
slain on the battle-field in Kongu. The historian, therefore, 
comes on the spot not without a tear for those who lay as 
sacrifice on the altar of aggression, though to the military 
strategist and the General this may yield a period of interest¬ 
ing study for the sheer number of battles fought, of marches 
and counter-marches made and of victory won at great cost. 

On the 14th of May 1799 great Tipu fell fighting in the 
breach of the fort of Seringapatam determined “to die like 
a soldier than to live as a miserable dependent on the infidels 
in the list of their pensioned Rajahs and Nabobs”.®* That 
day also marked the end of the old and the beginning of 


26. WUks, op. cit., UI, pp, 427-28. 
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the new for the whole of India and it affected immediately 
Mjrsore and Coimbatore, Salem having become part of the 
British possessions in India earlier, in 1785. Mr. P.E. Roberts, 
estimating the territorial gains of the British in the treaty 
that followed in June of that year (2nd of June 1799), says 
that this comprised the whole of “Kanara (Canara), Wynad, 
certain Mysore territories lying south of the twelfth latitude, 
i.e., the districts of Coimbatore and Daraporam and the 
town and island of Seringapatam" and quotes as follows 
from the Governor-General’s despatches : 

“a tower of strength from which we may at any 
time shake Hindustan to its centre, if any combination 
should ever be formed against our interests.”^’ 

Elsewhere we find Wellesley referring to the same in these 
unforgettable words: 

“If this be not merit, I know not what public ser¬ 
vice is and I cannot return to my happy indolence at 
home too soon.”^ 


m 

Society and Government 

This may be taken as a fitting place to stop the political 
history of Kongu, since she begins from this date a history 
entirely modem and one well-known to us of the present 
day. But before closing, some observations on the state of 
society and Government at the time, when this great political 
change-over took place in the region may not fail of interest. 

For well nigh 150 years Kongu was governed by the 
Mysore rulers, if we calculate from the well authenticated 
inscription of Kantirava above mentioned down to 1799 A.D. 

27. Martin; Wellesley^s Despatches, II, 38-39. 

28. Letter to Lord Grenville dated 12-5-1799; see also Hist. Mss, Commn, 
Report, V, pp. 49-50. 
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— a short period indeed in comparison with the many cen¬ 
turies of the Ganga and Cola occupation of Kongu. Still the 
influence Mysore was able to exert on the region even dim¬ 
ing this brief spell was something incomparably great, 
especially when we have in view not only the shortness of 
time but also the numerous wars and political disturbances 
of the period. 

The distance felt in Vijayanagar days between the 
Centre and Kongu was annihilated during this period. The 
Mysore Rajahs were not only connected with Kongu by 
affinities other than political but the greatest of them had 
taken a lively interest in making Kongu their own. Besides 
the numerous expeditions carried out by the early Mysore 
rulers against the Nayaks of Madura to establish a foot-hold 
in the Baramahal, we find Chilckadeva malting a determined 
effort to set up his rule there; and the first and perhaps the 
greatest exploit of Nanjarajiah was that of his expedition 
against the poligar of Darapuram in Kongu. 

During all this period many Canarese speaking people 
from Mysore entered Kongu and made it their home. The 
greatest result of this new conquest was in fact from a 
social point of view. Many grants of the Mysore Rajahs made 
to Canarese Brahmans, who had emigrated from Mysore 
into Kongu, are to be seen in the latter region to this day; 
and reference has been already made to some of them 
earlier. They are all written in Canarese, as though it was 
the Court language. Telugu never replaced Tamil so much 
in the days of Vijayanagar as Kannada did during this 
epoch.^ One other fact appearing from these grants is that 
many Brahmans entered Kongu during this period and 
whole villages were gifted away to them free of taxes, of 

29. See for example two such grants translated into English by Rev. 
Foulkes for the Salem Manual, II (p. 12, pp. 403ff). One of them was found 
in the Attur Taluk, in the heart of Tamil speaking area. 

K 49 
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which atleast 15 are mentioned in the Krishnarajah’s Grant 
of A.D. 1716 alone.^" 

During this period Kongu was definitely under a civihs- 
ing influence perhaps as never before in her history. A 
Copper plate Grant of A.D. 1763 mentions many Govern¬ 
ment officers with strikingly modem names, who were 
in immediate charge of good government. Such are 
names like Venkataramanayya, Rangayya, Nilakanta PiUai, 
Anthappa PiUai, Swaminatha PiUai, filur PiUai, Petha 
Goundan and Kuppi Chetty—^names which harbinger the 
coming of the modem into the home of the eintique. 

The great occupation of the people during this period 
was, without doubt, agriculture, as would appear from the 
private copper plates all of which refer either to donation 
or sale of leind. The care with which these deeds were effect¬ 
ed in these records is worthy of note. First the land was 
measured; then the boundary was marked by stones bearing 
the signs of the dwarf (perhaps in memory of the god-dwarf. 
Lord Krishna, who is said to have appeared as a dwarf 
before King Mahabali for the grant of land for his yaga) ; 
then the boimdaries in the four directions were mentioned. 
The viUages donated in the Krishnarajah record above cited 
are thus referred to: 

“The district dependent on Shankara-giri called 
Elu-Kare-nadu and the sub-district of Puvanni-nadu is 
included in it. In this (sub-district) and depended on 
the town of Hiranyapura there are two viUages at the 
distance of three gavyutis to the north-east having 
beautiful mango groves and gardens; exceUent viUages 


30. Verse 141; see Salem Dt, Manual, II, 415. It must be remembered 
that Pumaiya, the far-famed Minister of Tipu, who later became the Dewan 
of Mysore under the British settlement of 1799, was a Brahman. Madanna, 
Hyder’s Governor of Coimbatore and Sankarayya under Krishnarajah were 
were also Brahmans. 
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they are, producing unlimited crops of rice, sugarcane 
and other fruits and grains.”®^ 

In the same way a private sale-deed (dated in S.S. 1636 = 
1714 A.D.) of land in Yatapura on the Vellar in Attur Taluk 
refers to the purchaser as Channa, son of Timma, the price 
as 20 pagodas and mentions no less than 9 witnesses all of 
whom seem by their names as Telugu Brahmans.^ Re¬ 
ference has already been made to tanks, anicuts and other 
river-ways built in Kongu during this period for the im¬ 
provement of agriculture; and the work done by the greatest 
of the early Mysore kings, Chikka Deva, in the new land- 
survey of the kingdom can never be forgotten. 

Still, all was not rosy in the economic condition of the 
people. In the first place the very land survey made by 
Chikkadeva was not apparently fruitful, since every village 
was allowed to have its own measures and there was no 
check on the village accounts.®* No systamatisation of land 
records resulted under such circumstances; and in course of 
time they indeed led to great confusion. 

Another hindrance in the way of cultivation was the 
very system of land distribution of the times. We shall 
allow Dr. Buchanan himself to describe this: 

“The manner of letting the lands here is very 

singular.The average value of the whole lands of 

the Village having been fixed, the fields are divided into 
three qualities according to the goodness of the soil; 
and they are then divided among the cultivators by an 
assembly of these people in which, in order to prevent 
partialities, the officers of revenue have no right to 
interfere.”®^ 

31. W. 74-75; see for translation, Salem Manual, II, p. 421. 

32. Salem Manual; op, cit., 431-32. 

33. Buchanan; op. cit., II, 279, 319; see also Coimbatore Dt Manual, 93. 

34. Buchanan; op. cit., 319. 
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In the first place by this system of general allotment people 
often got more than they could cultivate. While thus much 
land lay fallow, they had to pay rent for the whole of their 
lot, which was a great hardship indeed. The Government 
in its turn had frequently to reduce the amount due to it 
on account of the incapacity of the farmer to pay; and this 
kept the administration in continual uncertainty about its 
own resources. Secondly, in spite of the much boasted- 
impartiality of the assembly that distributed the lands, the 
best always went to the officers and the favoured few, which 
led to much heart-burning. The Government sought to 
obviate this difficulty by adopting what may be called “shift- 
system”, by which lands were made to change hands 
periodically. While this did not remedy the evil, it put 
successful agriculture always in a state of unavoidable 
jeopardy, 

A third obstacle lay in the numerous taxes. References 
have already been made to the 15 and odd taxes levied on 
land during the period. Most of the taxes mentioned in the 
land grant of Krishnadeva’s reign were agricultural taxes.*® 
Such were the tobacco taxes, grass taxes, plough-taxes, 
sheep-taxes, additional crop-taxes, produce-taxes, season- 
taxes, etc,, all of which formed part of the Crown revenue.*® 
Some of these obnoxious taxes are heard of in certain tem¬ 
ple endowments, in which they are made over to the local 
or titular deities. Thus the Avanashi copper plate belonging 
to the reign of Chikkadeva refers to the “grant to the local 
deities the fees of 14 panams on some bags and 12 panams 
on some other bags of goods.”*’ Col. Wilks tells us that 
besides the ordinary land revenue about 60 taxes with 
numerous sub-divisions were regularly levied by the Mysore 

35. The Grant of A.D. 1716; see Salem Manual, II, 415, 

36. Ibid,, verse 141. 

37. Insa, of S, Dta., p, 10, No. 19. 
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Rajahs and continued by Hyder and Tipu.“ The nazarane 
or benevolences added their own weight to an already 
overweighted system of public taxation. 

The last difficulty lay in the system of cultivation that 
obtained. Direct cultivation by the owner of the land was 
then, as now, conspicuous by the absence of the landlord. It 
was generally done by the medium of tenants, designated as 
pangal (because he had a right to two-fifths of the gross 
produce of the land, which was his pangu or share) of 
pudiyals or regular servants, who were paid an annual rate 
of three pothis of grain with 10 panams in money and a 
house for each servant.'”’ The landlord or pannddi preferred 
the latter, while the servant, the former system on account 
of the respective advantages accruing to the landlord and 
the servant from these systems. Under these circumstances 
neither system seems to have worked well. Besides, a period 
of continual warfare, as we have already described, was least 
suited for the pursuits of arts, that essentially needed peace 
for their successful development. 

The plight of agriculture, as that of trade and industry, 
was thus far from being satisfactory. The position was 
steadily declining ever since the fifties of the Seventeenth 
Century and had not cried halt even when the Bri¬ 
tish had assumed charge of the administration; and 
war was the great cause. It interfered with all peace¬ 
ful work of both the Government and the governed. 
Dr. Buchanan makes an interesting observation, which can 
be quoted here as an illustration of this point. The place 
called Swayamvarapallam near Kaveripuram was the centre 
of a large irrigation tank called ‘Swayamvara-eri’. “It sup¬ 
plied” Dr. Buchanan notes, “as much groxmd as sowed 16,000 
seers of rice or probably about 520 acres; but imfortunately 


38. Wilks; op. cit., I, 399; H, 264. 

39. Buchanan; op. cit., H, 320. 

40. Ibid. 
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it burst down more than 50 years ago and has never since 
been repaired. The Sultan ordered an estimate to be made 
of the expense necessary for the purpose; but finding it to 
amount to 18,000 pagodas or about 6000 £ he desisted.”^^ 

In these days the usual method of transport was on the 
backs of oxen and at one place the same traveller gives the 
following indication of the declining state of trade. The 
reference in question is with regard to the volume of trade 
passing through the same Kaveripuram, an important gate¬ 
way to Mysore from Salem. “In 1800 it was 20 oxen load 
a day, while in Hyder’s time it was ten times that number.”^ 
One of the greatest causes for this state of affairs was the 
number and condition of roads. Just three thorough fares 
used as roads for general and commercial movements appear 
in the records of the times. One passed through Dalavai- 
pettah, Comarapalayam, Nerinjipetai, Erode, Omalur, 
Salem, Rasipuram, Namakkal and Dindigul. The second 
passed through Dindigul, Trichinopoly, Coimbatore, Palghat 
and Dharapuram. A third road connected Kongu with Mala¬ 
bar via Palghat, It cannot be said that the roads were 
neglected atleast in the period referred to by Dr. Buchanan. 
Tipu, in particular, seems to have taken a great interest in 
road-making. It was during his time that the Satya- 
mangalam-Avanashi-Coimbatore road became famous as 
passage between Mysore and Coimbatore; while the road 
running from Bangalore to Salem via Ho§ur and Dharma- 
puri and the one connecting the different parts of Dharma- 
puri Taluk were laid by him.® He even tried to improve 
commerce by introducing wheeled traffic, which he did for 
the first time in Malabar.*^ Still the neglect of ages could not 
be rectified by the enthusiasm of one soul. 


41. Buchanan; op. cit, 11, 191. 

42. Jbid., p. 185. 

43. Salem Diet, Gazetteer, 1, i, 185. 

44. Gazetteer of Malabar and Anjengo Dts., I, 264, 
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In Spite of the best efiEorts of the Sultans of Mysore, 
trade scarcely raised its head during the entire half-century 
from 1750 to 1800 A.D. Money was scarce in circulation. 
The Komatti money-lender was there to lend money, but he 
did so always at exorbitant interest. He played the middle¬ 
man even between the sovereign and the subject in the mat¬ 
ter of the collection of the land-tax not without profit to 
himself. On the other hand, the Lumhadies, a Company of 
wild traders, obtained monopoly of trade in every article 
of commerce except cloth, tobacco, and boiled butter and 
thus hindered the free flow of commodities. Dr. Buchanan 
gives a table of articles of trade, that passed through the 
Custom between Salem and Mysore in the course of 2 months 
in 1800, which must give us an idea of the poor volume of 
trade: 


Tobacco 

300 loaded 

oxen 

Ghee or boiled butter 

70 

yy 

yy 

Cloth 

50 

yy 

yy 

Palmyra and Jaggery 

50 

yy 

yy 

Castor Oil 

10 

yy 

yy 

Poppy seed 

5 

yy 

yy 

Hemp (goni) 

5 

yy 

yy 

Potstone Vessels 

5 

yy 

45 

>> 


The articles of trade above mentioned also give us a 
picture of the various small industries of the day. Particular 
reference must be made to the Palmyra-jaggery trade, in 
which Kongu excels in South India even today. Jaggery 
was sold then for Rs. 7 a tuccu equivalent to 2 Cwts.®® The 
extraction of the palmyra juice and the fermented drink 
drawn from it were also parts of this industry, though it 


45. Buchanan; op. cit, 11, 191. This gives an average of 8 oxen-loads 
of merchandise per day. 

46. Ibid., 195. 
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was mainly done by the Shdndr, who were tree-tappers by 
profession. Inspite of Tipu’s law of prohibition, which was 
a hindrance to the progress of this trade, it seems to have 
made some headway. While Hyder, unintentionally though, 
adopted the surest method of fettering the general trade of 
the country by his heavy imposts on the bankers, Tipu made 
it worse by forbidding external trade and increasing the 
number of the already numerous toll-gates or Chowkies, 
where all kinds of duties were levied.^’ Further, Tipu intro¬ 
duced many new coins, weights and measures, as if he 
felt like the old philosopher, who said, “Everything is wrong 
because it exists” and soon made himself the greatest trader 
of the kingdom. He made amazing commercial experiments, 
as when he ordered in 1793 the construction of a hundred 
ships. He also made banking and money-lending a Govern¬ 
ment monopoly.^® 

The economic status of the people in this epoch of the 
history of Kongu must have been very unsatisfactory in¬ 
deed. Still, Mill in his History of India says: “His (Tipu’s) 
country was the best cultivated and its population the most 
flourishing in India.”^® His opinion is also supported by 
many English observers of the times like Dirom and Moor.®® 
This is surprisingly inconsistent with the evidence of the 
records at our command. It is possible that neither Mill nor 
Dirom nor Moor had seen the entire kingdom of Tipu or 
perhaps, what is more probable, their views represent the 
state of the country at a given time. Both causes might have 
operated together to give these foreign observers an im¬ 
pression, that was not true to facts. In any case, it is certain 
that the period of the Muhammadan rule in our region did 
not spell an improvement on what was there earlier. The 


47. Nicholson; Coimbatore Dt Mamial, 91. It was calculated that there 
was a Chowki every 10 miles of the road. 

48. Wilks; op. cif., II, pp. 265ff. 

49. Mill, Hist, of India, VI, 105. 

50. Dirom; A Narrative of the Campaign in India (London, 1793), 20. 
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data furnished by the great scholar-physician, who made his 
journey from Madras to Mangalore at the dawn of the XIX 
century (noted already), on the quantity of merchandise 
passing through Kaveripuram show that it was in 1800 A.D, 
only one-tenth of whatwas in Hyder’s time; and it just con¬ 
firms the view that in the days of Tipu the coimtry’s trade 
was in a state of definite decline. In short the views of Mill 
and ohers like him only refer to a comparative state of 
affairs not to a positive state of prosperity, much less to a 
betterment of what had existed earlier.®^ 

In Col. Mackenzie’s collections, there is a paper which 
represents Tipu in a new garb. It reads as under: “Tipu 
made it known to his people that he would defray the mar¬ 
riage expenses, as prescribed by their respective castes, of 
all those who were desirous of marrying, but could not do 
so owing to financial difficulties.”®^ In spite of all the 
harshness that surrounds his name, Tipu is seen in this as 
a humane ruler, who had social interests as well. That the 
subjects were treated with sympathy in many cases and were 
generally well protected and encouraged by him is obvious 
from the statements of many of the observers of his kingdom 
in the closing years of the XVIII century. Sir John Shore 
uses these very words when he says “that the peasantry of 
his (Tipu) dominions are protected and their labours 
encouraged and rewarded.”®^ Still with the best of good 
will he could not bring back the country to its earlier level 
of prosperity. Besides causes over which he had no control 
his own impractical schemes of trade and banking and even 
more his unbending nature, which would not swerve from 
a decision once taken, often stood in his way. 


51. Coimbatore had 2000 houses in 1800 A.D. and that was only five- 
eighths of Hyder’s day (see Coimbatore Dt, Manual; also Buchanan, op, cif., 
n, 250). 

52. Mackenzie Mss., (India Office), No. 46, p. 122. 

53. Malcolm; Pol. Hist, of India, II, Appendix, 2, 

K. 5Q 
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Many hard things are said about the way in which 
Hyder and Tipu, particularly the latter, persecuted those 
who did not conform to Islam. The truth however appears 
to have been very much different. While Hyder does not 
appear to have been ever seriously interested in the propa¬ 
gation of Islam in South India, Dr. Dodwell gives the most 
recent and, in many ways, justifiable view of Tipu in the 
following unambiguous words : “In fact a rational consi¬ 
deration of his career shows him not the bigoted tyrant of 
traditions but an active, enterprising man moving in a world 
in which new forces had recently been let loose, forces beyond 
his control and to some extent beyond his comprehension.”^ 
Dr. S. N. Sen in his Studies in Indian History opines that 
such conversions as were effected by Tipu to Islam were all 
dictated by the political motive rather than the religious.®® 
Through all the lurid tale that has accumulated I’ound the 
name of Tipu by the writings of both Muslims and Hindus 
from opposing points of view a few facts seem to emerge as 
reliable. That there were numerous conversions to Islam in 
South India during his rule is undeniable; but most of them 
were either to escape the tortures of captivity, which was a 
negative gain, or to enjoy the sunshine of royal patronage, 
which was a positive gain and not really from any religious 
persecution as such. The capture and captivity of non- 
Muslims was most generally, if not always, for a political 
rather than a religious cause. While the Brahmans were 
held in high esteem in the courts of both Hyder and Tipu 
(The Asafs of both Coimbatore and Palghat were at the 
same time Brahmans, while Tipu’s Prime Minister was him¬ 
self the great Brahman, Pumaiya), Hyder laid the foimda- 
tion for a gopurd in Kanji (Conjeevaram) and Tipu promised 
to build the destroyed churches in South Canara.®* 

54. Great Men of India; p. 217 (Times of India Publn.). 

55. Sen; Studies; pp. 166-67. 

56. Hasan Khan; Hist, of Tipu Sultan; 359; Saldanha; Captivity of Cana- 
rese Christians; pp. 29-30, 
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There is no doubt that Islam gained a strong foot-hold 
in South India during the days of these two great Muham¬ 
madan rulers of Mysore and many followers went to swell its 
fold; but the ‘conversion’ at bottom was always a personal 
question, paying tribute more to the glory of the rulers, who 
could attract the people to their religion than to their whips 
and tongs. Such was the might of Islam during this epoch that 
but for a few Hindu temples built or renovated during the 
period all else is silent with regard to the other religions of 
South India. Certain Christian missionaries belonging to the 
Society of the Foreign Missionaries of Paris alone are seen 
at work. Having centred themselves in the very 
region, where Tipu had his seat of Government, 
they continued to work; and none who knows the history 
of India can ever forget the name of Abbe Dubois —clarum 
et venerahile nomen — who had done so much both for the 
cause of religion and general social well-being of Mysore and 
its adjoining territories. He landed in Mysore in 1799 and 
took his residence in Seringapatam close to the palace of 
Tipu. Both the palace and the residence of the Abbe are 
still to be seen in such proximity that one is reminded both 
of the tolerance of the Muhammadan ruler and the nature 
of the intrepid activity of the Christian missionary of the 
XVII century. Dubois’ activity ranged particularly in the 
area of our history and places like Salem, Coimbatore and 
Dharmapuri and even smaller villages like Andhiyur, Bha- 
vani and Karumathampatty besides Satyamangalam on the 
borders of Mysore felt the influence of this French missionary 
in a very material way. In the history of Christianity in 
South India Abbe Dubois plays the role of the bridge con¬ 
necting the old and the new — the period of the great 
Jesuits, De Nobili, Britto and Beschi, and the period of the 
priests of the Foreign Mission Society of Paris in the XIX 
century. To him goes the honour of keeping the Christian 
torch burning in our region during the dark days of the 
Muhammadan rule and passing it on to the other members 
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of the Society, who came in larger numbers as better times 
dawned with the coming of the British supremacy. 

We shall now pass on to take a glimpse of the admini¬ 
strative machinery of the times — the State in which Society 
had its being. The dawn of the XVIII century saw Kongu 
moving visibly towards a system of administration, which 
was atleast in all its externals very much like our own. The 
period of the rule of Chikkadeva of Mysore was signalised by 
many epoch-making reforms in many ways modem, includ¬ 
ing institutions like the Department of Police and the 
Department of Posts. Both these systems appeared to the 
king as equal in importance, if not parts of the same system 
— a wonderful combination of institutions doing apparently 
different kinds of work but really helping the same cause, 
the cause of good administration. Chikkadeva, like Shershah 
of old, made the “post-master” act like a member of the Cri¬ 
minal Intelligence Department, while the carrier of posts 
was the general informant of both the King and the Post¬ 
master. Further Chikkadeva organised the Central Govern¬ 
ment more or less as a Secretariat consisting of various 
departments of which 18 ‘cutcheries’ are seen in the official 
records of the times. Such were the Nirupa Chavadi Depart¬ 
ment in charge of official orders or nirupa), Sunkada Cha¬ 
vadi (in charge of customs or sunkam ), Samukha Chavadi 
(Department of palace officials) etc. The Central Govern¬ 
ment of the XVIII century South India seems to have inte¬ 
rested itself in many more departments than the Govern¬ 
ment of today, as may be seen, for example, from the 
Department known as “Benne Chavadi” (ht.. Butter Depart¬ 
ment) in charge of cows, of which Tipu took particular care 
giving to it a new name — “Amrit Mahal.” 

The old territorial divisions seem to have been, how¬ 
ever, maintained without much change until the rise of 
Hyder. The reference in the Elrishnaraya Grant of 1716 
bears this out, when it describes the location of a Bredunan 
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, settlement as follows : “The province is called Konguman- 

dala.Here is the fortress called Sri Shankharagiri- 

durga, which formerly bore the name of Kimnattur.”®’ The 
same place is earlier described in 1714 A.D. as “the tax-free 
Brahman settlement of Yatapura otherwise called ^rikarna- 
samudram belonging to the district of Belur in the hill coun¬ 
try of Magadhamandala.and at present situated in the 

district of Kunnattur-Yalagaranatu.”®® This ‘Yalagaranatu’ 
is nothing else but the old ‘Elukarainadu’ of Cola times. 

With the entry of the Muhammadan power in Mysore 
the administrative divisions changed completely. Both on 
account of the increasing extent of the kingdom and the exi¬ 
gencies of administration provinces began to increase in 
number. Thus from 7 asdfs or provinces at the time of the 
Treaty of Mangalore, they became 9 in 1784, 17 in ’86 and 
37 in 1794 with 1024 amilddri or districts. Each amilddri 
came to have 10 to 15 villages while some comprised even 
30 to 40 villages by 1794. This ought to give us an idea of 
the kingdom of Tipu, of which Kongu formed a large part. 
There were, in short, a little more than 1000 districts compris¬ 
ing nearly 10,000 villages within nearly 40 Provinces, when 
Tipu’s Kingdom was handed over to the British in 
1799 A.D.®® Each Province had civil and military Gover¬ 
nors, the Asdf and the Faujddr, each of whom was helped 
by a Sheristaddr or accountant, numerous clerks and 
peons;®® each district was xmder the Amilddr, Tamfddrs, and 
Sheristaddrs and each village was administered by the Patel 
and the Shamhhog (answering the Maniagdr and the Karnam 
of an earlier day). The courts were of three varieties — the 
Village Panchayat imder the lead of the Patel and the Sham- 
hogh, the town court imder the Qazi and the Pandit and the 

57. Salem Manual, II, Appendix, p. 12. 

58. Ibid., f,n. 3. 

59. Wilks; Report on the Interior Admn, of Mysore* 

50. Ibid., see also Baramahal Records, Sec. I. 
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High Court in Seringapatam under Muslim and Hindu 
Judges. Tipu had always reserved to himself the right of 
disposing final appeals. 

How very modem the Muhammadan administration of 
our region was must be obvious to any one conversant with 
the later-day Anglo-Indian administration, which persists to 
the present. While names like the Sheristaddr are continued 
to designate the modem Taluk and District officers of the 
Revenue Department answering the old accountant of Tipu 
Sultan, his Tarafddr is nothing but the Tahsildar of the 
modem Taluk. Tipu made his administration strikingly 
modem by a reorganisation of the Central Sacretariat, 
where he instituted 8 Departments or Boards which may be 
roughly designated as Departments of Defence, Revenue, 
Finance, Commerce, Marine, Currency, Treasury, Post and 
Police each working under the headship of a Darogha or 
Minister. 

The Postal and Police system instituted by Chikkadeva 
came to have marked development under Hyder and Tipu, 
though neither of them saw the necessity to separate the 
two departments. The Mysore rulers as a class stood out 
against the system of poligar administration and thus showed 
themselves again very modem. In the words of Col. Wilks, 
“The Mysore Government appears to have restrained the 
poligars to some extent and Hyder finally resumed their 
estates, all save one-tenth.”®^ Tipu set up a rigorous land- 
survey in 1788 and took hold of all unauthorised holdings 
whether they be of the Poligars or of any other agency not 
excluding the temples.®^ In this way the old system of Poli¬ 
gars was steadily fading away. A strong police force was, 
therefore, becoming necessary both to keep these erstwhile 
kings of their regions in proper order and to work in the 


61. Wilks; op. cit., I, 399, II, 264. 

62. Baramahal Records; Sec. VIll, p. 151. 
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vacuum created by their withdrawal, so that law and order 
may reign without their help and in spite of them. A power¬ 
ful military police was introduced under Hyder and a regular 
gradation of officers rising from the Kandachdr peons, 
answering to the modem constabulary, to the officers like the 
Kiladar and the Hohliddrs forming the whole gamut was 
established. Even police stations as they exist today came 
to be built during the period; and in the modem district of 
Coimbatore alone in the Taluks to the north of the Noyal 
there were 10 to 15,000 Kandachdr peons. The Kiladdrs 
garrisoned the numerous forts that studded the country, 
while the Hohliddrs were in charge of the police stations.® 
The system of night patrols by policemen in towns and the 
watchmen called the kdvalgdr in villages also became the 
order of the day from this time onwards. The former was 
paid by money; and the latter, by rent-free lands.® Mr. 
Nicholson in his “Coimbatore District Manual,” however, 
describes this system as nothing short of “a military despot¬ 
ism in which robbers might have been overawed but the 
people also were always afraid of the officer, who was often 
a man with the sword.”® Though this was true to some 
extent, it cannot be denied that atleast in the days of Hyder 
and Tipu the officers were kept under proper control, as 
we shall see later. 

It cannot be, however, denied that people suffered from 
the numerous taxes levied by the Government. The Poli- 
gars of old had collected numerous levies and they were 
often, if not always, several times more in value than what 
they had to pay to the Government. Besides this they had 
also levied a regular blackmail called kdval-panam. (lit., 
fees for protection). The coming of the rule of Mysore no 
doubt saved the people from the grinding hand of these 
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Poligars; but as much almost as was taken by them was 
now taken by the Government by way of taxes. A record of 
Krishnaraja (already cited)®® refers to no less than a dozen 
taxes besides caste fines, temple dues, king’s dues, additional 
crop taxes, village-taxes, produce-taxes and season-taxes. 
Hyder organised the system of taxes but raised the demand 
“sqeezing the sponges which absorbed the peoples’ wealth.” 
His rent was paid in money, which worked hardship upon 
the people, because while the value of the agricultural pro¬ 
duce changed, the money value of the taxes remained un¬ 
changed. Hyder’s annual revenue from the Coimbatore 
region alone has been computed at 761,094 pagodas equi¬ 
valent to Rs. 26,66,664 in modem currency, while Chikka- 
deva’s income from the same area was only 685,000 
pagodas.^^ 

Both for efficient administration and for the proper col¬ 
lection of his dues Tipu lessened the jurisdiction of his offi¬ 
cers and increased their number, which led to further the 
difficulties of the people. Besides the revenue taxes many 
miscellaneous dues falling nearly into 35 categories were 
levied by him. These taxes generally known as the moturpha 
comprised taxes like those on the ndmam and the vihhuthi, 
on chunnam, on the village watchman, on nigrantis or 
watermen, on labour maistries, on gardens in backyards and 
on many items equally ridiculous. The items like house- 
taxes, shop-taxes, and shandy-taxes were of course levied; 
but shandy takes included even basket-loads brought into 
the market. 

With regard to the revenue taxes, which formed the 
main source of the royal income, one third of the gross pro¬ 
duce for wet lands and half of the gross produce for dry 
lands seem to have been levied as royal dues. In Baramahal 


66. Coimbatore Dt. Manual, 11, pp. 433 ff. 
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in Salem dry lands fetched an annual rent of half to three- 
and-half rupees per acre while wet land fetched two to 
fourteen rupees in 1792.®® Elsewhere we have evidence that 
sugarcane was taxed 72 pagodas per candy, which will indi¬ 
cate that, besides the taxes mentioned above, particular 
crops had to pay particular taxes. 

It should, however, be mentioned in justice to these 
rulers that while they collected numerous and exorbitant 
taxes they also tried to protect the people and help agricul¬ 
ture according to their best capacity, though, in the circum¬ 
stances of the times, these efforts failed to produce the needed 
resxilt. Tipu, for example, tried to encourage agricultxire by 
allowing waste and fallow lands to be ploughed without tax 
for one year to be followed by a graduated system of taxes 
thereafter. He showed special interest in betel and mulberry 
cultivation in Kongu, particularly in Baramahal.®® He order¬ 
ed the Arml to tour the district continuously and give him 
periodical reports accompanied by statistics showing the 
state of agriculture in the country. The later-day district 
reports of Collectors in the Anglo-Indian period of our his¬ 
tory was only a continuation of the system thus initiated by 
Tipu of Mysore. The well-known system of Takkdvi loans, 
which are now given by Government to poor ryots, had also 
been started by Tipu with the very name which it bears to 
this day. They were given in the first instance to farmers 
for the purchase of ploughs and afterwards extended to vari¬ 
ous other necessities incidental to agriculture. The custom 
of the Komatti intermediaries in the payment of taxes to 
Government and the commission charged by them for their 
work were both abolished by Tipu to the great relief of the 
agriculturist. Lastly, one cannot omit mentioning the fact 
that the Mysore rulers were after all following the lead 


68, See Gleic’s Report; Munro, I, pp, 204, 206. 
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given by the history of the previous age, so full of taxes and 
levies, and could not effect a complete change. 

In connection with the taxes a word is necessary about 
the coins that were current during the period. The panam 
generally anglicized as the fanam, which was a gold coin 
equal in value to 5 annas 5 pies in modem currency, was 
the common coin in use. But in Tipu’s reign many new 
coins in gold, silver and copper were introduced. Tipu’s gold 
coin of the highest value was the mokur equal to 4 pagodas 
(roughly Rs. 14/-) or £ 1 in English currency. There were 
also half-mohurs and quarter-mohurs. In silver the double 
rupee of Tipu was the most important and will ever be 
remembered as the most beautiful Indian coin so far issued. 
It was equal to 1 rupee and 12 annas in present currency. 
The double rupee had various denominations — one rupee, 
half, quarter, one-twelfth, one-sixteenth, one-thirtysecond, 
etc. The last variety was nearly equal to 4 pice or one anna. 
In copper various kinds of paisa were current. Surely Tipu’s 
name ought to go down in history as one of the makers of 
the Indian currency and a great artistic one at that.’® 

It is often said that if government was harsh during the 
days of the Muhammadan rulers of Mysore it was made 
harsher by the cruelties of the officers, whom it had employ¬ 
ed. Though this was no doubt true it was equally doubtless 
that Government took great care to keep in check its officers 
at least by the fear of punishment, if higher motives did not 
prevail. It is said of Hyder that when he appointed an illite¬ 
rate Nayar converted to Islam as the governor of Coimbatore 
he advised him that he could make up what he lacked in 
education by the proper use of the whip. Rev. Schwartz in 
a letter written to a friend at home in 1779 has a remark 
with regard to Tipu’s administration, which is in point here: 

70. For details, see Henderson; Coins of Hyder Alt and Tipu Stdtan; also 
Taylor; Coins of Tipu Sultan, 
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“Two himdreds with whips stand always ready to use them; 
not a day passes on which numbers are not flogged; he uses 
it on all, officers and commoners.”’^ In this way the Muham¬ 
madan rulers would seem to have made up what their offi¬ 
cers lacked by way of education. 

At the same time these rulers took care to educate the 
youth of the country, so that the use of the whip may stead¬ 
ily decline- The Collector’s report of 1882 from the district 
of Coimbatore shows that endowments for ‘Colleges’ to the 
annual value of Rs. 2208/- were given by the Muhammadan 
government. The sum was really small; and how any educa¬ 
tional institution worth the name of a College could have 
been run with this paltry help is a matter beyond our con¬ 
jecture. Still, it must be remembered that this small sum 
must have been put to greater use then than now; since the 
fees for the student and the salary of the teacher were no¬ 
thing compared to what obtain now. The same report says 
elsewhere^^ that the annual fee for a student varied from 
Rs. 3/- to Rs. 14/- according to parental circumstances. 
From this it would appear that parents paid for the tuition of 
their children according to their capacity to bear, so that 
education in those days must be taken to have risen at 
bottom from private initiative, which the Govenunent took 
care to foster. 


71. Quoted in Wilks; op, eit., I, 526. 

72. Coimbatore Dt, Manual, 303. 
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Kasturirangachetty, 260, 274. 

Kasu, 290, 291. 

Kavadikkanadu (E. Pollachi Tk.), 223. 
Kavaiyanadu, 223. 

Kaveripuram, 389, 390, 391. 
Kaviyalokanams, 178. 

Kerala, 5, 8, 9, 94, 103, 142, 145, 161, 180, 
188, 206, 208, 253, 254, 316, 317. 
Keralantakavalanadu, 190. 

Keraldrpathi, 9, 198. 

Keriyur, 204. 

Khartdugd, 182. 

Kiladdr, 398, 

Kilangunadu (S. of Karur Tk.), 222. 
Kilanganadu, 

Kiikarai (N. E. of Namakkal Tk.), 222. 
Kiratdrjuniyd, 183. 

KIrtipura, 140. 

Kodagu (Coorg), 49ff. 

Kodumudi, 186. 

Koduvay, 326. 

Kodanda, 250. 

Kolagd, 182. 

Komaralingam, 158, 240, 298, 254, 351; 

Math., 318. 

Komatti, 391, 401. 

Kdnerimaikondan Kulottunga, 219. 
K5nadu, 248. 

KongSlvas, 206. 
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Konga, 268. 

Kongan, 268. 

Konganivarman I, 185. 

Konganivarman (Madhava) 11, 24, 111, 
113, 114, 116, 117, 121, 127, 134, 137, 

178. 

Konganivarman III, 114, 128, 151ff, 154- 
56, 179, 180, 181. 

Kongar, 

Kongarkdman, 160. 

Kongu, name, 1-3; its ancient geogra¬ 
phy, 3-16; sources for history, 17-30; 
early inhabitants, 30-59; Nagas in, 60- 
62; Ceras in, 62-71; Roman trade in, 
72-79; Ratj^s in, 81-102; Ganga do¬ 
main, 103-186; cockpit of warring 
powers, 187-217; conquest by Aditya, 
188-193; Cola rule, 188-207; Kongu- 
Colas, 206; Hoysala conquest and rule, 
207-214, 217, 248ff., P^dyan influence 
in, 214ff; administration of Kongu in 
(the Middle Ages), 218-257; social 
life in (the Middle Ages), 257-80; 
economic condition (during the Mid¬ 
dle Ages), 281-93; religion and leani- 
ing, 294-314; rnider Vijayanagar, 315- 
370; under Raj alls of Mysore, 376-79; 
under Muhammadan power, 379-84; 
society and Govt, (last phase), 384iT. 

Kongu Chetty, 267, 270ff. 

Kongu-Colas,, 206, 216, 220; Viceroyalty 
of, 229ff, 283. 

Kongudesarajdkkal, 4, 7, 9-12, 21, 22ff, 
24ff, 81ff, 84-86, 91, 92, 95-98, 99, 100, 
103, 105, 107, 108, 110, 113ff, 122, 125- 
28, 130-135, 138, 142, 143, 149, 151, 152, 
154, 159, 160, 161, 162, 166ff, 170, 177, 

179, 180, 183, 185, 188, 196, 198, 204, 
205, 208, 212, 221, 250, 268, 316, 317, 
322, 328. 

Kongumandalam, 221. 

Kongumandalasadakam, 6, 13ff, 25ff, 
221, 223, 311, 313. 

Kongu-GangSs, 158ff, 166ff. 

Kongu-Pandyas, 218, 220; Viceroyalty 
in Kongu, 249ff. 

Kongu-Pariah, 267, 270ff, 279. 

Kongu-vel, 314. 

Kongu Vell^, 267, 269, 270ff. 
Kopperunjinga, 213. 

Kovan, 36. 

Kovanganadu, 223. 


Kovanputhur, 253. 

Kovijaya Narasimhavarman, 164. 

Koviluvar, 279. 

Koyattur, 211 F.N. 

Krishna 111, 197. 

Krishnadevaraya, 321, 327, 328, 329, 330, 
331, 332, 335, 344, 353, 359, 364, 371if. 

Krishnaraya, 90, 91. 

Krishnavarman, 119-21, 127, 133, 134, 
137. 

Kshtriyasikhamani Kongalva (title), 
203. 

Kudamalainadu, 202. 

Kudagu, 

Kundani, 214. 

Kudikanam (tax), 260. 

Kudiraichetti, 285. 

Kudiraiccevagar, 225. 

Kulasekhara Pandya, 214, 219, 238, 239. 

Kulottunga I, 19, 205; relation with 
Kongu, 207ff, 226, 229, 275, 293. 

Kulottimga II, 

Kulottunga III, 250; his conquest of 
Kongu, 216, 221, 240, 259, 260-263, 
271if, 286. 

Kulottunga Rajakesari (Kongu-Cola), 
229ff. 

Kulottungankdvai, 215, 261. 

Kumaraswami eri, 283. 

Kumara Kampana, 316, 317, 322 , 323, 
324, 348, 360, 363. 

Kurumbar, 35, 37, 41, 59, 76, 268, 269. 

Kurumbunad(u), 222, 311, 313. 

Kuruntogai, 52, 54, 57 F.N. 

Kuruppunadu, 222, 245. 


Lakkanna Udaiyar, 319, 361. 
Lakshmanacaturvedimangalam, 278. 
Lakshmanesvar, 185. 

Lumbadis, 391. 


Madai, 291. 

Maduraikkanji, 39, 44, 45, 56, 57, 58. 
Madhava (Konganivarman) I, 107, 108, 
110, 111, 122, 123, 126-132, 142. 
Madhava II, 127ff. 

Madhava HI, 133ff. 

Madhukarai, 3, 4, 105. 

Madhavabhatta, 184. 
Madhavacaturvedimangalam, 278. 
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Madhava Dandanayaka, 217. 

Magara, 213. 

Magararajya nirmulana (title), 213. 
Mahadaninayaka (title), 203. 
Mahasabha, 225. 

MahdSandivigrahas, 178. 

Mahaprabhus, 250. 

Mahrattas, 85, 380. 

Makathai, 314. 

Malainadu, 202. 

Malaiyamankiliyur, 240. 

Malavar, 18, 4"lff, 53, 56ff, 59, 69. 
Malavas, 208. 

MaUadeva, 122, 124, 127, 128, 159, 184, 
185, 190. 

Mallikarjuna, 319, 321, 324. 

Mananadu (S. W. of Karur Tk.), 222. 
Manathurnadu (S.W. of Karur Tk.), 
222 . 

Manavalamahamuni, 354. 

Maniagdr, 176, 181. 

Mangalam, 299. 

Manija, 203. 

Mannadi, 279. 

Manninadu, 223. 

Manniyur, 230, 247. 

Mannur, 216. 

Manruppadu, 243. 

Mantris, 178, 180. 

Maraiyam, 225. 

Maravarman Sundara (Pandya), 214, 
249F.N., 250. 

Marthanda Nayaka, 250. 

Mathiyastar, 228. 

Meenakshi (Queen), 335. 

MishM, 182. 

Mokkiu:avasti(basti), 185. 
Moramangalam, 355. 

Mudaliyars, 271, 332, 374. 

Mudigondan, 288, 289. 

Mulaparudaiyar, 225. 

Mushkara, 148ff, 185. 

Muslim (invasion of Kongu), 217, 219. 
Muthukrishnappa, 355. 

Muthu Virappa, 338-340. 

Muttam (BolumSmpatti), 253. 


Naccinarkiniyar, 310. 

Nagama Nayaka, 318, 332, 334, 335. 
Naganandi, 105. 


Nagarjuna, 183. 

Nagas, 60ff. 

Nallurukkanadu, (W. of Udumalpet), 

222 . 

Nalluruparrunadu, 223. 
Nambiwdamambi, 241. 

Nampillai, 311. 

Nandina Udaiyar, 334. 

Nandivarman (Pallava), 150, 157, 163, 
164. 

Nahjarajiah, 378, 380. 

Nahjaraya I, 323-326, 349. 

Nanjaraya II, 325-328. 

Nahjangudu, 210, 219. 
Nahjarayankulam, 326. 

Nanniyaganga, 198, 

Narasa Nayaka, 322, 361, 365. 
Narasimha I (Hoy^la), 212. 

Narasimha II (Hoy^la), 213, 250. 
Narasimha III (Hoy^la), 214. 
Narasimha (Cola General), 209. 

Ndttdr, 228. 

Ndttdnmai, 243. 

Nayaks of Madura, 334, 341. 
Nayanmars, 185. 

Nayanar Rahuttapperumal, 327-328. 
Nazirjung, 378, 379. 

Neduhjeliyan (Pandyan), 57, 58, 70, 
254 F.N. 

Nerur, 219. 

NUgiris, 206, 210, 216, 217, 313. 
Nlramirparrunadu, 223. 

Nirupa, 396. 

Nirupachavadi, 396. 

Nishkd, 182. 

Nolamba (Pallava), 167, 172, 173. 
Nn>atungavarma (Pallava), 163, 164, 
169, 170. 


Oduvanganadu (Gobi Tk.), 221. 
Crekodu, 184. 

Ottakuttan, 203, 215. 


Padaiparru, 282. 

Padinadu, 224. 

Padiyur, 75, 144. 

Paes, 327. 

Pakkambadi, 320. 

Pallavas, 87, 89, 118, 129, 130, 132, 139, 
147, 150, 157, 159, 161,; reign in 
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Kongu, 162f!, 165, 167-170, 172, 173, 
188, 208, 261. 

Pallavathadstom, 152. 

Palananadu, 223. 

Paiayakaran, 364ff. 

Palayakars, 207, 208. 

Palayam system, 335-337. 

Paluvanadu, 223, 245. 

Pampa, 183. 

Panasoge, 203. 

Panamthandipuravdriyamj 243. 
Panchavamarayya (title), 203, 

P^dyas, 82, 83, 87, 92, 94, 103, 142, 143, 

150, 151, 157; invasion of Kongu, IGOff, 
167-173, 187, 208, 212, 214; conquest 
of Kongu, 214fT., 219, 238, 239, 336. 

Pmidikodumudi, 260. 

Pannata, conqueror of, 140ff. 
Par^rama Pandya, 214. 

Parakrambahu (of Ceylon), 215. 
Paramesvaravarman (Pallava), 150, 

151. 

Paramesvara Vallabha, 

Parantaka I (Cola), 189; Kongu under, 
193ff, 225. 

Parantaka Viranarayana (Chief), 191. 
Parimelalagar, 310. 

Paruthipam (Salem Tk.), 222. 

Paruvis, 1181?. 

Pdsippatam (tax), 249. 

Patel, 397, 

Pattinavans, 279. 

Patirrupattu, 2, 10, 42, 45, 52, 65, 67, 71. 
254 F.N. 

Periavachanpillai, 311. 

Perur, 104, 105, 186, 285, 357. 

Pernagere (Pennagaram), 146. 
Perumanallur, 252. 

Perunadu, 221, 223. 

Peruncheral Irumporai, 67ff. 
Perumpalai, 6, 7. 

Perunagara (Pennagaram), 146. 
Perundaram (title), 225. 

Pliny, 75, 77ff. 

Pongalumadu, 222. 

Ponnjd, 183. 

Ponnambalakuttan, 252. 

Pradhani Madanna Dannayakar, 319. 
Pradapadevaraya, 319. 

Pratiloma, 279. 

PranyabhSchariyS, 105. 

Prilhvi Koi^ani, 114, 115, 120, 124, 128, 
K. 53 


151, 152, 154, 155, 156, 158, 166, 
Prthvipati, 174, 175. 

Ptolemy, 11, 62, 66, 141, 144. 

Pulikesin II (Chalukyas), 139. 
Puluvapatti dam, 283. 

Pungisoge, 140. 

Punnata, conqueror of, 140ff. 
Punthurai-Kilkarai (Tiruchengou Tk.), 
222 . 

Punthurainadu - Melkarai (N.E. of 
Erode Tk.), 222. 

Puramalainadu, 223. 
Puramkarambiyanadu, 223. 
Puvaniyanadu (Vadapuvaniya Nadu). 

(Omalur Tk.), 222. 

Puviluvar, 279. 


Raghunatha Panditha, 351, 352. 

Rahuttarayanallur, 278. 

Rajadhiraja II (Cola), 207, 212ff. 

Rajadhiraja Abhimanacola (Kongu- 
Cola), 229ff. 

Rajadhiraja Uttama (Kongu-Cola), 
229ff. 

Rajadhiraja Vlracola (Kongu-C5la), 
229ff. 

Rajaditya, 197. 

Rajah Wodeiyar, 371. 

Rajak^ari, 189, 190. 

Rajamalla I, 166, 167, 169. 

Rajamalla II, 170. 

Rajaraja I (Cola), 187; Kongu under, 
202ff., 206, 207, 220 f.n., 221, 226. 

Rajaraja, III (Cola), 214. 

Rajarajapuram, 204. 

Rajarajavalanadu, 223. 

Rajasimha, 195. 

Rajendra, 203, 205; conquest of the 
Cera, 206, 225. 

Rtoachandranayaka, 355. 

Ramadeva, 176. 

Ramanatha (Hoysala), 214. 

Ramanuja, 217. 

Ramappaiyanamrridnai, 28ff., 340, 365. 

Rashtrakutas, 85, 86, 87, 89, 156, 157, 
162, 165, 171, 173, 197, 198, 225. 

Rasipuranadu (Rasipuram Tk.), 222, 
223. 

Rat^as, in Kongu, 81-102; 142, 143, 157, 
269. 

Ravidatta, 140-142. 
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Rayakotta, 214. 

Rettis (Reddis), 82, 83, 84. 

Roman trade (in Kongu), 72, 79; coiiis, 
in 54, 102. 


Sadaiyan Ranadhira, 160. 

Sad^iva, 330, 332, 333. 

Sadayappa Mudaly (of Vannianallur), 
260, 274. 

Salabhoga, 282. 

Salapati Nayaka, 355. 

Salem, 15, 16, 17, 49, 76, 145, 162, 210, 
211, 213, 214, 216, 219, 220 F.N., 221, 
222, 223, 230, 239, 240, 254, 285, 288, 
338, 355, 357, 360, 377, 390. 

Saluva Narasimha, 320, 321. 
Samayamudali, 243. 

Sambandar, 185fE, 295. 

Samukhachavadi,, 396. 

Sanakapuram, 311, 312, 314. 
^andivigragas, 178. 

Sangalikaruppan anai, 283. 

Sangrada Nayaka, 250. 

Sangramanallur, 243, 245, 262, 257, 
Sankeri (Cengiri), 210. 

Sdti, 266. 

Santalinga, 355. 

Sarvamdniya, 182. 

Satyaputras, 45. 

Satyamangalam, 217, 356. 

Satyavalkya, 168. 

Sekkilar, 215. 

Selapati Nayaka 
SeUappa, 331. 

Sembainadu, 223. 

Sendpathij ns, 180. 

Senguttuvan Ceran, 10, 18, 44, 46, 57, 
63, 64. 

Seranmahadevi, 191. 

Sevur, 243. 

Sevurnadu, 223. 

Shambog, 397. 

Sheristaddr, 397. 

Silappadikdram, 10, 18, 19, 43, 46, 48, 
55, 57, 60, 61, 62, 65, 66, 67, 314. 
Simhanandi, 104, 106, 107, 178, 185. 
Simhavarman, 130, 132. 

Singanallur (Coimbatore Tk.), 278. 
Singanalliir (KoU^M Tk.), 288. 
Sirutaram (title), 225. 
Sitagoragandanallur, 278. 


Sitirachavadi Vaikkal, 283. 

Sivaji, 243. 

Sivamara, 114, 124, 151, 152, 157, 162, 
163, 165, 174. 
i^ivaprakasa, 335. 
i§ivakama, 154, 155. 

Siyagangan (chief), 311-313. 

Siyagalla, 158* 

Siyamalapuram (Palladam Tk.), 278. 
6kandapura, 5, 25, 55, 97, 98, 100, 101, 
117, 118, 124, 132, 166, 168, 170, 174. 
J^kandavarman, 140. 

Solakan, 212. 

Solomon (King), 17, 75 ff. 

^ri Bdshyd, 217. 

6ri Purusha, 152, 153, 156-159, 162. 
6riranga (Tuluva), 320, 340, 364. 

6ri Vikrama, 149. 

I^rutaprdkdsikd, 217. 

Sthanuravi (Cera King), 192. 

Sundara Pandya (Viceroy), 249. 
Sundarar, 263, 295. 

Simgadachavadi, 396. 

Suranur (Sulur), 283. 

Suvama, 182. 


Tacacdriyakkdni, 305. 

Tadangala Madhava, 133. 

Tadigaippadi, 203, 204. 

Tagadurydtirai, 67, 69. 

Takkdvi, 401. 

Talakad, 203, 204, 206, 208, 209; batde 
of, 210. 

Talakadites, 118ff. 

Talaydrikai, 181. 

Talaiyurnadu (S. Karur Tk.), 222. 
Talaiyanadu, 222. 

Talavanapuram, 204. 

Tamagullu, 204. 

Tanakkunadu, 223. 

Tarafdar, 398. 

Taramangalam, 214, 220, f.n., 278, 332. 
Tarapura (Dharapnram), 144. 
Tattaiyanadu (NK. of KuHtalai Tk.), 
22 . 

Tattaiyumadu (NW. of KuHtalai Tk), 

222 . 

Taxes 181, 228, 243, 244, 245, 249, 260, 
388ff. 

Tayumanavar, 357, 
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Tenkarainadu (S. of Dharapuram Tk.), 

222 . 

Tev&ram, 186. 

Tholur, 186. 

Timmanna Dannayafca, 324. 
llngalur, 232. 

Tipparasa Udaiyar (Greneral), 322. 

Tipu Multan, 20, 370, 380ff., 393, 394, 
395, 402. 

Tirthamalai, 225, 230, 234. 
Tiruchangode, 186, 214, 226, 278, 309, 
350, 357. 

Tirumalai Nay aka, 334, 337, 338, 340, 
343, 353. 

Timmangala, 355. 

Tiriimuruganpundi, 241. 
Tirumanthiradlai, 225. 

Tirupur, 241. 

Tirupathikam, 309. 
TiruthoridarthokaiantMthi, 241. 
Tituthondathogaiyanmadam, 298. 
Tiruvdsagam, 309. 
firuvdykelvi, 225. 

Tiruvisaippa, 314. 

Tiruvikrama (Rat^), 90-95, 97, 99, 100, 
103, 105, 109, 122, Tiruvikrama 

(Ganga), 135, 142, 149ff; 181, 183. 
Tolkdppiyam, 3, 8fi, 17, 35, 72, 310, 311. 
Tondaimandalam, 139, 267, 312, 317, 
333 F.N. 

Tondamandalasadakanij 312. 

Trihhdgd, 182. 

Trichinopoly, Hoy^la advance upto, 
213, 214. 

Trigarta (General), 211, 212. 
Turiuvaykare, 204. 


Udagai, 202; expedition against by 
Cola, 203. 

Udagamandalam, 202. 

Udaya, 183. 

Udayendiram, 163. 

Ugraditya, 1^. 

Ummattur, 319, 320ff. 
tirk&n^fihn, 243. 

Vttarapuram, 183. 


Vadakarainadu (Bhavani Tk.), 222. 
Vadimadagajendra, 184. 
Vadiparisaranadu, 223, 243, 245. 


Vaidumbas, 196, 197, 201. 

Vaigavinadu (W. of Pajani Tk.), 243. 
V&ikk&lpattam, 249. 

Valavanthinadu (N. Nainakkal Tk.), 

222, 223. 

Valayalurnadu, 22. 

Vallabhagya, 151, 155, 157. 
Vallabhagyas, 174, 175. 

Vanadharajan (Chief), 252. 
Vanakovarayar, 227, 

Varakkanadu, 222. 

Varupukkanadu, 223. 

Vaiyapurinadu (W. of Palani Tk.), 222, 

223. 

Vayirakkanadu, 222. 

Yaz, 355. 

Vedantadesika, 217, 354. 
Vedapuvaniyanadu (Omalur Tk.). 
Vedar, 2, 35, 39. 40, 41, 59, 247, 268, 269, 
280. 

Veerakeralavalanadu, 223. 

Velldnvdgai, 282. 

Velir, 71, 72, 82, 83, 242. 

Veilalur, 73, 74, 77, 142. 

Vellankumaran, 197. 

VeUanur, 243. 

Vellanadu, 223, 245. 

VefAvi (Chief), 71. 

Vengalanadu (E. of Karur Tk.), 222, 
277. 

Venkovarayar Rajaraja, 252. 

Venkata 1, 334. 

Venugdpa, 24. 

Vico, 336. 

Vidyananda, 178. 

Vijayakirti, 178. 

Vijayalaya (Cola), 295, 296. 
Vijayamangalam, 232, 233, 238, 241, 244, 
249, 314, 318, 357. 

Vijayaskandapura, 157. 
Vijayaskandapuram, 128, 157, 176. 
Vijaya Isvaravarman, 164. 

Vikkiannan, 192. 

Vikrama, 19, 206. 

Vikrama II (Parakesari-Kongu-Cola), 
229ff. 

Vikramacola III (Parake^i-Kongu- 
Cola), 229ff, 

Vikramacolanula, 212. 

Vikramacoliyam, 

ViMnda, battle of, 151, 165. 

Vm, 308. 
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ViUigal^ 225. 

Vimala, 183. 

Vinayaditya (Hoysala), 208. 

Virabhogd, 282. 

Vira Chikkaraya, 324-27, 329. 

VEracola (Parakesari-Kongu-Cola), 19, 
194, 200, 229ff. 

Viracolamandalam, 221, 263. 
Viracolaraya, 193. 

Viracolavalanadu, 222. 

Vira Kerala, 194. 

Vira Keralam, 253. 

Vira Keralanalliir, 253. 

Vira Narasimha (Tuluva), 320. 
Viranarayana, 194, 200. 
Virawayanapuram, 196. 

Vira Narayana Uttamacola, 229ff. 
Virappagouda, 329. 

Vira Parvatiraya, 324. 

Vira Pandya (Viceroy), 249. 

Vira Rajendra (Cola), 221, 


Vira Bajendia (Rajak^i-Kongu* 
Cola), 229flf. 

Vira RgmanSthS (Hoysala), 214. 

Viraraya (Chakravarti-Ratta), 25, 81, 
84, 90, 91, 101, 102. 

Vtrasoliyam, 310. 

Virasolamandalam. 

Vira Somesvara (Hoysala), 213, 214^ 
250. 

Virupaksha, 317. 

Vishnugopa (Ganga) 24, 110, 112, 113, 
120-123, 127, 123-134, 137, 142, 148, 
176. 

Vishnuvardhana (Hoyi^a), 205, 209, 
210, 211, 219, 251. 

Visvanatha Nayaka, 334, 339, 365. 

Vottachchu (tax), 243, 260. 

Yelagaranadu, 397. 

Ydnaidtkal, 225. 

Ydpparunkalam, 310. 

Yuvaraja Marasimha, 156. 
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